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THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 


Tue discovery of the two head-lake reservoirs, if not of the actual 
sources of the Nile themselves, stands unquestionably as the most inte- 
resting and remarkable achievement (in a geographical point of view) of 
modern times. Captain Speke is a twofold discoverer. He first saw 
Lake Victoria ou his previous journey, and he has now, in company with 
his gallant and intrepid companion, Captain Grant, determined the 
existence of a westerly lake—Little Lake Luta Nzigé; also of affluents 
mto both lakes from Ptolemy’s Mountains of the Moon; and, further, 
that both lakes pour their waters into the White Nile, against the opinion 
of many travellers and practical geographers—Messrs. M‘Queen and 
Galton, for example, among the latest. 

This is an age of disparagement and detraction, and so remarkable a 
discovery—an achievement effected amidst prolonged perils from dif- 
ficulties of the road, pernicious climate, and suspicious and hostile natives 
—has been heralded by the usual cuckoo ery of “Cui bono?” by the 
utilitarians. The answer to a query so unworthy of a generous and 
noble-minded nation is very simple. Every addition to knowledge is in 
itself praiseworthy, and although we may not at the moment see in what 
direction, still such additions are always ultimately conducive to the 
benefit of mankind. It is so in all branches of science. A new metal or 
earthy basis—thallium—is discovered. Its uses are at first indeterminate ; 
but who can tell to what important and beneficial purposes its compounds 
may yet be applied in medicine or the arts, or what new fields of inquiry 
the discovery of a new basis may lead to in the domain of science itself ? 
So it is in geography. The spirit and enterprise of Speke and Grant, 
besides enabling them to solve the great problem of ages, has laid open 
new and ancient kingdoms, inhabited by races of mankind having peculiar 
characters as well as customs and manners. As far as we know at the 
present moment, neither gold nor silver, or other rare and precious metals 
and stones; no new plant, destined like wheat, tea, or coffee, to effect a 
revolution in taste; no luscious fruits to adorn the table of the sensual ; 
no beast or bird calculated by its easy propagation and natural qualities 
to supersede oxen, sheep, or domestic fowls, have rewarded the toil of the 
explorers ; but a country capable of many things has been opened to the 
knowledge of the rest of the world, large populations, benighted and 
eursed by the saddest pagan superstitions and practices, have been brought 
into connexion with civilised and Christian communities, and, above all, 
the mysterious enigma of past ages has been satisfactorily solved. 

And here a question of a different character has presented itself to 
some minds. The father of history —Herodotus—admitted that he could 
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learn nothing concerning the sources of the Nile. ‘“ No man,” he says, 
“of all the Egyptians, Libyans, or Grecians with whom I have con- 
versed, ever Oo nee to know anything, except the registrar of Minerva’s 
treasury at Sais, in Egypt. He, indeed, seemed to be trifling with me 
when he said he knew perfectly well; yet his account was as follows : 
‘That there are two mountains rising into a sharp peak, situated between 
the city of Syene, in Thebais and Elephantine; the names of these 
mountains are, the one Crophi, the other Mophi; that the sources of the 
Nile are bottomless (that is, from a lake ?), flow from between these 
mountains; and that half of the water flows over Egypt, and to the 
north, the other half over Ethiopia and the south.’ That the fountains 
of the Nile are bottomless, flow from between these mountains, he said, 
Psammitichus, King of Egypt, proved by experiment; for having caused 
a line to be twisted cierap ieee fathoms in length, he let it down, but 
could not find a bottom.” Two explanations may be given of the in- 
formation thus obtained; one is, that the informant had in view the 
Atbara, or Black River, as the sources of the Nile, and which may 
formerly have been permanently connected with the Red Sea by the 
Khor-el-Gush, as it is now during the rainy season, the lake from which 
the separation takes place being looked upon as the sources of the Nile; 
another is, that he had in view Lake Baringu, which Speke unites to Lake 
Victoria, and which Krapf was informed by Rumu wa Kikandi flowed to 
the White Nile on the one side, and by the Dana to the Indian Ocean 
on the other. The allusion by Herodotus to Meroe, a region comprised 
between the Black and Blue Niles, in the continuation of his details 
(Euterpe, II. 28), would favour the first view of the subject ; but again 
his description of his own ascent of the Nile, with its island, above which 
dwell the Ethiopians ; of a vast lake (Bahr-al-Ghazal), on the borders of 
which Ethiopian nomades dwell, and into which the Nile flowed; and 
then of a forty days’ journey by the side of the river, rocks impeding the 
navigation,—all correspond to what we know of the White Nile. Then 
again, with regard to the Ethiopians, Krapf stated in 1854, in his 
“ Wakuafi Vocabulary” (p. 128), and in his preface to Erhardt’s 
“Vocabulary of the Masai Language” (p. 4), that “there can be 
no question but that the opinion of the ancients, who believed the 
Caput Nili to be in Athiopia, is truly correct; for the Wakuafi, whose 
language is of Athiopico-Semetic origin, are in possession of the 
countries which give rise to that river. The real sources of the Nile 
appear to me to be traceable partly to the woody and marshy land of the 
Waman people, about two and a half or three degrees south of the 
equator, of whom Rumu wa Kikandi told me in Ukambani, in 1851.” 
(Krapf, Trav., &c., Append., p. 548.) Speke, it appears, also favours 
the view of some of the people whom he met with on the shores of Lake 
Victoria, notoriously the remarkable people called the Karagwé, were 
also of Ethiopico-Semetic origin; and what is more curious in connexion 
with the information obtained by Herodotus is, that Speke found hilly 
regions called Chopi, Koshi, and Madi, or Modi, actually obstructing 
the course of the Upper Nile, the first at the so-called Karuma Falls. 

It is to be remarked here, that Lake Victoria having several outlets is 
a fact we believe almost unprecedented in hydrography, and has hence 
been the subject of much discussion, some even expressing doubts as to the 
reality of the thing. The fact is, however, that such a state of things must 
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be owing to peculiar circumstances in the main outlet which cannot be ex- 

to last, for the erosion to which one outlet is subjected prevents 
the tendency to more outlets. In this case, the peculiar circumstances are 
that this is a point at which the present Lake Victoria has arrived after 
the exceeding diminution of extent alluded to by Captain Speke; for it 
is obvious that if it has several outlets at present, when erosion shall 
have produced its inevitable results of levelling the barrier at Ripon 
Falls, or even before that time, the Mworango and Luageré rivers will 
have been left dry, and the Napoleon Channel alone remain. It is pro- 
bable, then, that in Herodotus’s time the basin of the lake extended to 
the Kuruma Falls in Chopi.* Seneca, also, in his ‘ Questiones Natu- 
rales,” lib. vi., described Nero as sending two centurions in search of the 
sources of the Nile in the country of the Ethiopians, and they came to 
immense marshes that forbade further exploration, but out of which the 
Nile issued forth between huge rocks. ‘ Vidimus duas petras, exquibus 
ingens vis flumines excedebat.” It would seem as if the centurions 
ascended to the Karuma Falls. 

The next information obtained by antiquity regarding the sources of 
the Nile was that procured by Claudius Ptolemy, who lived in the latter 
part of the first and the earlier portion of the second centuries after 
Christ, and being an Alexandrian, had peculiar opportunities for obtain- 
ing correct information. According to the Alexandrian geographer, 
then, the Nile had its origin from two lakes, an eastern and a western 
one, and which were fed by the “ Mountains of the Moon.”’ This pre- 
cisely corresponds to what has been found to be the case by Captains 
Speke and Grant. We have before us a map in Cellarius’s “ Notitiz 
Orbis Antiqui,” in which the Nile is delineated as having its origin from 
an easterly and a westerly lake, only placed in totally different relations 
to one another to what they appear in Captain Speke’s map, and in 
several degrees of latitude too far south. It would appear from the 
veteran geographer’s own words that this was at that epoch (1732) the 
accepted version of the sources of the Nile. “ Flumina duo ex duobus 
lacubus decurrere in unum Nilum, tabule nostrorum geographorum 
docent.” 

Acting upon this, there have not been wanting those who proclaim the 





* We do not wish to pass over without notice Canon Stanley’s ingenious theory 
that to the inhabitants of Egypt, a convulsion, like that of the first cataract, in 
the face of their calm and majestic river, must have seemed the very commence- 
ment of its existence, the struggling into life of what afterwards becomes so 
mild and beneficent; and that.if they heard of a River Nile further south, it was 
but natural for them to think it could not be their ownriver. The granite range 
of Syene formed their Alps —the water parting of their world. If a stream existed 
on the opposite side, they imagined that it flowed in a contrary direction into the 
ocean of the south. (Sinai and Palestine, p. 43.) It is true that Herodotus’s 
informant spoke of the two mountains as being situated between the city of Syene 
in Thebais and Elephantine, probably because he knew no better; but Herodotus 
himself explored the river as far as Elephantine, and obtained further information, 
embracing some four months’ voyage and land journey, “in addition to the part 
of the stream that is in Egypt,” and to which he adds those well-known theories 
of a Libyan origin, which were afterwards repeated by Pliny and Strabo. It 
would appear, however, that although communicated to Herodotus in an incorrect 
shape, the registrar of Minerva’s treasury had primarily obtained correct in- 
formation as to the sources of the Nile, but the nature of which he had corrupted 
and obscured by his own imperfect geographical knowledge. 
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result of the recent explorations to be no discovery at all, and at the best 
a mere re-discovery of what was previously known and accepted. But 
there is abundant evidence that neither ancients, medizvals, nor moderns, 
any reliance upon the data hitherto obtained. No better summa 
of the history of early Nilotie discovery can, it has been often observed, 
perhaps be given, than that placed by the poet Lucan in the mouth 
of the priest Achoreus when questioned by the Roman conqueror of 


Egypt : 


Cesar’s desire to know our Nilus’ spring 
Possessed the Egyptian, Persian, Grecian king, 
No age but strived to future time to teach 

This skill: none yet his hidden nature reach. 
Philip’s great son, Memphis’ most honoured king, 
Sent to earth’s utmost bounds, to find Nile’s spring, 
Choice Ethiops : they trod the sun-burnt ground 
Of the hot zone, and there was no Nilus found. 
The farthest west our great Sesostris saw, 
Whilst captive kings did his proud chariot draw ; 
Yet there your Rhodanus andi Padus spied, 
Before.our Nile’s hid fountain he descried. 

The mad Cambyses to the eastern Jands 

And long-lived people came: his famished bands, 
Quite spent, and with each other’s slaughter fed, 
Returned ; thou, Nile, yet undiscovered. 


It is true that Lucan lived before Ptolemy, but subsequently to the 
journey of the centurions recorded by his uncle Seneca; and so deeply 
was antiquity imbued with the difficulty of solving the problem of the 
sources of the Nile, that ‘ Nili quzrere caput” became a current proverb, 
as denoting the futility of any undertaking or enterprise. 

Viewed, then, simply in reference to antiquity, Speke’s discovery 
remains such in every accepted sense of the word. There were few or no 
data to go upon, and what there were, were not believed in till re-esta- 
blished. An obscure report of the existence of the great lakes of North 
America reached the ears of Cartier, and after him we find a ‘ mare 
dulcium aquarum” figure in all the maps of the New World, the outlines 
of which, however, were sketched in a very vague manner; but this does 
not prevent Kohl, in his work on the “ Discovery of America,” giving 
credit to Champlain for having first visited Lake Ontario, or to Father 
Brébeeuf for having first described the Falls of Niagara. Ptolemy had 
written about the lakes at the head of the Nile, and the Mountains of 
the Moon; but neither he nor any one else that we know of had seen 
them previous to Speke—always excepting natives and wandering Arabs, 
or others not belonging to civilised races. Not merely lakes, mountains, 
and districts, but actual sites, inhabited places, monuments, temples, and 
towns, that were not only known but flourishing in the time of Ptolemy, 
have been lost to the moderns, and when found the geographer or archze- 
ologist has claimed an undisputed credit for the so-called discovery. It 
is a “‘re-discovery” as far as the thing itself is concerned, but it is a 
“ discovery” in as far as the present state of knowledge stood. We could 
exhaust instances in proof of this position. 

But if anything was wanting to establish a claim to the recent dis- 
covery of the sources of the Nile, it would be the very diversity of 
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opinions entertained by the medizvals and the moderns upon the actual 
point—now said to have been long ago determined. In the fourth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, the Axumites and the Egyptian Greeks knew 
the Astaboras, Atbara, Bahr-al-Aswad, or Black River, as the Nile. 
That river was the Nile ofthe Arabian geographer Al Mazin or E)mazin, 
as well as of Cantacuzene and Albuquerque, and it continued to be known 
as such until the end of the eleventh century. When, however, the 
country between the Black River and the Blue River came to be oc- 
cupied by the Muhammadans, the latter was then regarded as the upper 
course of the Nile. It was so described by De Barros, a Portuguese 
writer in the early portion of the sixteenth century, and that the Abai 
(the upper course of the Blue River) was the Nile, met with almost a 
general acceptation during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The error has even been handed down to our own times, and advocated 
by various geographers, among others by Murray, the editor of Bruce, 
who asserted that all the inhabitants of the valley of the Blue River, from 
Fah-Zokl to its junction with the White Nile, know the river of Habesh 
or of Abyssinia by the name of Bahr-el-Azrek, or Blue River ; and as the 
lattet river is regarded as the Nile in preference to the larger stream with 
which it unites, so must the Abai, as the upper course of the Bahr-el- 
Azrek, be regarded as the Nile. Mr. Cooley has contended for the 
same identification still more recently in his “ Inner Africa Laid Open.” 
Thus it was that in the lapse of ages the Black River and the Blue 
River, each in its turn, came to be regarded as the upper course of the 
Nile of Egypt; the Takkazye by the Axumites, iu common with the 
early Christians of Egypt; the Abai by the Amharans, jointly with the 
Portuguese Jesuits. 

D’Anville appears to have been one of the first among moderns to 
identify the White Nile with the Nile of Ptolemy, but its course above 
the junction with the blue River was first explored by M. Linant in 
1827, and that traveller ascended the stream as far as Al Ais, in 13 deg. 
43 min. north latitude. This was followed by the well-known expedi- 
tions sent up the same river by Muhammad Ali, the second of which 
reached 3 deg. 42 min. north latitude, discovering on its way the Sobat, 
Lake No, and the Bahr-el-Ghazal. Unfortunately, this discovery of the 
Sobat led to much erroveous speculation. M. Antoine ’Abbadie, con- 
sidering the Go-jub, or God-jeb, or the Uma, of Inarya and Kaffa to be 
head-waters of the Sobat, proclaimed the discovery of the sources of the 
Nile in 7 deg. 25 min. north latitude, and in 34 deg. 18 min. 6 sec. 
east longitude of Paris. He described its source as a small spring issuing 
from the foot of a large tree, and as being held sacred by the natives, who 
yearly offer up at it a solemn sacrifice. To the right and left of the 
source were two high hills, wooded to the summit, and called Boshi and 
Doshi, representing, it was supposed, the Crophi and Mophi of Herodotus. 
Subsequently, M. d’Abbadie placed the sources at Mount Bora, in Inarya, 
in 7 deg. 50 min. 8 sec. north latitude, and 34 deg. 39 min. 5 see. 
east longitude of Paris. Finally, it was announced in ‘ Cosmos” for 
November 16, 1860, that M. d’Abbadie “had planted the tricolor flag 
of France on the Bora Rock, situated in a forest on the confines of the 
country of Inarya, and at the summit of which is found the mysterious 
source of the river Uma, which is considered to be the principal tributary 
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of the White River, or true Nile. This rock (Bora), which projects as 
a promontory towards the north, rises 8830 feet above the sea level : it 
is in latitude 7 deg. 51 min. north, and 34 deg. 39 min. east longitude 
of Paris.” 7 

Dr. Beke claims having sent home from Shoa, in 1841, information 
collected there by Dr. Krapf and himself respecting the river Go-jub, 
which they both correctly believed to flow southward, and to discharge 
its waters into the Indian Ocean. Major Harris also adopted the same 
view; but Dr. Beke subsequently changed his opinion, and advocated in 
opposition to Krapf, Harris, Macqueen, Humboldt, Ritter, Zimmer- 
mann; Keith Johnson, and most geographers, that the God-jeb, as he 
spells it, was one of the head-streams of the Sobat, and he adds, in his 
work on the “ Sources of the Nile,” p. 127, “After the publication, in 
1847, of my paper ‘On the Nile and its Tributaries,’ in which it is de- 
monstrated that the God-jeb can only be one of the head-streams of the 
Sobat, there were few persons competent to form a judgment on the sub- 
ject who did not concur in that opinion.” 

That the said opinion was, however, erroneous has been completely 
settled by the testimony since published by the French missionaries resi- 
dent in Kaffa, who describe the Uma and Go-jub as flowing into the 
Indian Ocean, and being navigated to within a short distance of the 
metropolis of Kaffa by Arab boats; as also by the exploration of the 
Sobat by M. Debono, and in a recent paper published in the New 
Monthly Magazine, No. 506, February, 1863, we have shown, upon the 
authority of Brun-Rollet (Bull. de la Soc. de Geo., t. iv. p. 410, 1852), 
of M. Trémaux (Bull., t. iii. p. 146, 1862), and of the French mission- 
aries, that the Himadu, or ‘‘ Snow Mountains,” written “ Imadon” by 
the above authorities, constitute the lofty dividing ridge between the tri- 
butaries to the White Nile and the waters flowing by the Uma, Go-jub 
or Gub, to the Indian Ocean. These Snow Mountains constitute a por- 
tion of the Eastern African mountains, and yet they are not Dr. Beke’s 
‘* Mountains of the Moon,” which in the same parallel he places far away 
to the east, on an imaginary littoral prolongation. 

Dr. Beke, however, having identified the southern portion of the 
Eastern African mountains, including the snow mountains Kenia and 
Kilimanjaro, and others discovered by Krapf and Rebmann, and their 
imaginary north-easterly prolongation with Ptolemy’s “ Mountains of the 
Moon,” he claims to have first enunciated the hypothesis that the Nile 
had its sources:in these mountains, This isin 1847. The doctor further 
developed his views at Swansea in 1848, at Ipswich in 1851, and in the 
Edin. Phil. Journ. for Oct., 1861, as also in other papers and memoirs, 
and that in face of the testimony quoted by himself, as also by: Mr. 
Cooley, from Fernandez de Enciso, a Portuguese writer in the sixteenth 
century, and who in his “Suma de Geographia” (1530), fol. 54, says: 
“ West of this port (Mombas) stands the Mount Olympus of Ethiopia, 
which is exceedingly high (evidently Kilimanjaro); and beyond it are the 
Mountains of the Moon, in which are the sources of the Nile.” That is 
to say, that Ptolemy’s Mountains of the Moon, viewed from Mombas, 
were beyond, or to the west of, Mount Olympus or Kilimanjaro, as now 
corroborated by Speke and Grant’s researches. The doctor at the same 
time identified the Sobat and Tubiri with Ptolemy’s two arms of the Nile, 
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and in his work on the sources of that river, published in 1860, he adds : 
“ With our present increased knowledge, and subject to the modifications 
caused thereby, I am inclined to retain my opinion of former — es 
that the God-jeb flows into the Sobat, with a great spiral (a repetition of 
that of God-jam), and the Sobat is one of the head-sources of the Nile; nor 
do we see anything in the same writer’s pamphlet of 1861 to militate 
against this view of the subject. Among the modifications caused by 
increased knowledge, we must, we suppose, notice lakes Tanganyika and 
Victoria, identified at p. 134 with Ptolemy’s eastern and western lakes. 
“ For at the point at which, nearly eighteen hundred years previously, the 
exploration of the Nile had been abandoned by Nero’s centurions, it was 
resumed by those of Muhammad Ali, who penetrated so far to the south 
as to establish the almost literal accuracy of the description of the Upper 
Nile given by the great geographer of Alexandria; which has now been 
corroborated by the discovery of the lakes Nyanza and Tanganyika, 
whence Ptolemy derived his two arms of the Nile.” (How much more 
is that literal accuracy established by the discovery of the Little and Great 
Luta Nzigé lakes?) And at page 139 he says : “‘ From what has preceded, 
it is manifest that Ptolemy was fully warranted in making the two newly- 
discovered lakes to be the heads of his two arms of the Nile; Nyanza 
being so in fact, and Tanganyika, if not in fact, at least according to 
native African notions and phraseology.” 

It is but doing justice to Dr. Beke to say that he, at the same time, 
expresses doubts as to the waters of Lake Tanganyika flowing into the 
Nile (p. 135); he admits that other westerly lakes may yet be discovered 
-(p. 185 and p. 148), and he also expresses his doubts if Lake Victoria 
empties its waters into the Nile by the Tubiri, but rather, he deems, by the 
basins of the Sobat or Shol (p. 141). 

Yet, in the face of these complicated deductions, often at variance with 
one another (for if Lake Tanganyika or another (then) undiscovered 
lake were Ptolemy’s western lake and branch of the Nile, and Lake Vic- 
toria the eastern, the Sobat could not be the easterly source, unless as the 
head-waters of the Tubiri, which Dr. Beke does not distinctly announce), 
proceeding upon the assumption of his having first announced, in 1848, 
that the sources of the Nile had their origin in the southern portion of 
the Eastern African mountains (Dr. Beke’s “* Mountains of the Moon’’), 
the doctor has, since the return of Captains Speke and Grant, published 
a pamphlet, being copies of letters to Sir R. I. Murchison and to Lord 
Ashburton, under the title, “ Who Discovered the Sources of the Nile ?” 
and in which he puts in his claim to that high distinetion on ‘purely theo- 
retical grounds. 

Such a claim cannot, however, be admitted. The information recentl 
acquired by explorations on the White Nile, as also by Krapf and Reb- 
maun, and by Burton and Speke, in Eastern Africa, had reduced the 
question to so narrow a compass that no practieal geographer but could 
have placed his finger on a map upon what must be the proximate sources 
of the Nile. But to claim the discovery of those sources upon a series 
of conflicting opinions and ideas now almost entirely set aside, is not oc- 
cupying a tenable position, however exalted it may be for the time being. 
If America had been discovered while Columbus was soliciting aid in vain 
from Genoa, Portugal, and England, could the Genoese navigator have 
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claimed the discovery of the New World upon theoretical grounds? The 
very story of the broken egg is illustrative of the fallacy of such a claim. 
Yet such is the position of Dr. Beke; while his emissary, Dr. Biallo- 
blotaky, failed to carry out the journey from Zanzibar to the White Nile, 
in 1848, Speke, after discovering Lake Victoria, reached the White Nile 
from Zanzibar, discovering ou his way the Kitangulé, Ptolemy’s Moun- 
tains of the Moon, and a westerly lake, and with him and his companion 
in toil remain all the honour of successful discovery. 

It is, im fact, the imperfect credence given by autiquity to Ptolemy’s 
views, and the extraordinary diversity of opinions entertained in the 
middle ages, in modern times, and by the most recent travellers, regarding 
the sources of the Nile, that establishes more than anything else the 
magnitude and importance of Captain Speke’s discoveries. The weil- 
known and able German geographer, Petermann, remarked upon the first 
discovery of Lake Victoria: *‘ In spite of the glorious discoveries of Cap- 
tain Speke, we have not yet reached the grand centre of all the geogra- 
phical researches of Equatorial Africa—the decision regarding the site of 
the sources of the Nile; for it is not yet ascertained whether the Nile 
really has its rise from the lake discovered by Captain Speke. We readily 
believe that Captain Speke’s view is founded on various and careful re- 
searches, but the ultimate solution of the question can only be expected 
by further researches made on the spot. This shows that the solution of 
the old problem of the Nile’s sources will yet require a good deal of 
labour ; but in consequence of the travels and researches made by Cap- 
tain Speke and the Protestant ‘missionaries in the south, and by the 
Egyptians and the Roman Catholic missionaries, the region yet unsur- 
veyed, and in which the sources of the Nile must be situated, is so much 
circumscribed, that probably a single journey of a scientific traveller, pro- 
ceeding from Zanzibar to Gondokoro, or vice versa, would suffice to solve 
definitively this famous geographical problem ; and that such a journey will 
soon be accomplished is evideuced by the projects of Dr. Roscher, Frith’s, 
and especially by the Anglo-Indian expedition under Lieutenant J. D. 
Kenelly, at the recommendation of Lord Elphimstone, and which will 
proceed towards the scene of Major Burton and Captain Speke’s dis- 
coveries, in order to circumnavigate and survey the whole of Lake 
Victoria.” 

Whilst these proposed expeditions were in abeyance, or abortive, Cap- 
tains Speke and Grant have carried out the very projects here proposed. 
It is true they have not explored the easterly side of the lake, that they 
have not determined what afiluents, or whether any affluents join the lake 
from Mount Kenia and the neighbouring mountains, and that they have 
not solved the puzzle of Lake Baringu, but they have discovered Ptolemy’s 
‘* Mountains of the Moon;” they have discovered the affluent from those 
mountains, and, to all appearance, the Alexandrian geographer’s easterly 
and westerly lakes, and they have shown that both contribute their waters 
to the Upper Nile. Can any theoretical surmises be for a moment placed 
upon a par with such practical discoveries? And what will the world 
think of the good taste that steps in to despoil two gallant, enterprising, 
and enduring explorers—two wayworn, sick, and weary champions of re- 
search, of their hard-won honours, at the very moment when they are 
welcomed home by the open arms of their sympathising countrymen ? 
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Captains Speke and Grant, starting from Zanzibar, first reached Kazeh, 
in Unyamwezi, “ the Land of the Moon,” whence, on the previous j ey, 
leaving Major Burton to recover from the sickness and fatigue induced by 
the arduous exploration of Lake Tanganyika, Captain Speke started on 
his own account, and effected the important discovery of the southern 
extremity of Lake Victoria. Our travellers appear to have been de- 
tained some time at this spot by the difficulties of obtaining porters, and 
other obstacles, and to have even had to return to it, after a start north- 
wards had been effected. The country between Zanzibar and Kazeh is 
described by Captain Grant as presenting three separate districts. The 
first or littoral district—Uzaramo—is on a gentle slope, and consists prin- 
cipally of park-like glades, one third being under cultivation. The finest 
portion is on the Kingani River, the course of which is often overarched 

luxuriant creepers. The second district is that of Usagara, and con- 
sists of hills and elevated valleys. The East African mountains, called 
the Rubeho, at this point, are crossed when half way through, and the 

n valleys are intersected by rivulets, on whose banks numerous herds 
of cattle feed luxuriously. Ugogo, the third district, is an elevated 
plateau about three thousand feet above the sea level. ‘The continual 
rains produce rich crops and picturesque verdure. The Meunda, or 
Mkhali, a more or less desert region, separates Ugogo from the extensive 
region of Unyamwezi, of which Kazeh is the commercial centre, and 
which is described by Captain Grant as a rolling country, with sharp 
bursts of rock here and there between broad valleys, containing numerous 
herds of plump cattle. The party found here plenty of water, and sup- 
- plies of every kind. 

From Kazeh, or Unyanyembi, as it is also called, Captain Speke struck 
upon a different route to that which he had pursued on his first visit to 
the lake in 1861, and which he was given to understand by the Arab 
ivory-merchants would lead him to a creek on the western side of Lake 
Victoria, situated on the southern boundary of the kingdom of Karagweé. 
Our travellers’ route thus lay across Uzinza—a country which had/never 
before been visited by the white man—and which commenced with tracts 
of undulating forest, which were again succeeded by picturesque valleys, 
whose western slopes were boldly scarped. The people were described 
by Captain Grant, in a communication made to the Ethnological Society, 
as the best farmers seen in the whole course of the journey. Instead, 
however, of the creek of Lake Victoria, which they were in search of, 
they found a new lake, called Uzige, which appeared to have contained 
onee a considerable amount of water, but was then fast drying up. The 
head of this lake, according to Captain Speke, in a communication made 
tothe Royal Geographical Society, lies in Urundi, and cireling round the 
south and east flanks of Karagwé, in the form of a mountain valley, it is 
subsequently drained by the Kitangulé River into Lake Victoria, but not 
in sufficient quantity to make any sensible impression on the perennial 
contents of the Victoria basin. ‘This kingdom of Urundi, here noticed, 
is described by Major Burton as having a frontage on Lake Tanganyika 
of about fifty miles, a low strip of exceeding fertility, backed at short 
distances by a band of high green hills. This region, rising from Lake 
Tanganyika in a north-easterly direction, culminates into the equatorial 
mass of highlands, which, under the name of Karagwah (Karagwé of 
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Speke), forms the western spinal prolongation of the Lunar Mountains. 

e residence of the Mwami, or chief sultan, Mwezi (moon ?), is near the 
homrirnen of the Kitanguré (Kitangulé), or river of Karagwah, which 
rises at a place distant six days’ march (sixty miles), and bearing north- 
east from Tanganyika. The settlement of this sultan of the moon is, 
according to the Arabs, of considerable extent; the huts are built of 
rattan, oat lions abound in the vicinity. (Burton, vol.ii. p. 144). Barton 
also tells us (vol. i. p. 409) that ae Malagarazi, the great tributary to 
Lake Tanganyika, according to all travellers in these regions, arises in 
the mountains of Urundi, at no great distance from the. Kitanguré, or 
river 6f ‘Kdragwah ; but while the latter, springing from the upper coun- 
ter-slope, feeds the Ny anza (Victoria), or Northern Lake, the Malagarazi, 
rising 1m the lower slope of the equatorial range, trends to the south-east, 
till it becomes entangled in the decline of the Great Central African 
Depression—the hydrographical basin first indicated in his address of 
1852, by Sir R. Murchison, President of the Royal Geographical 
Society. North of Lake Tanganyika, and in the same decline, beyond 
the country of the Uzige, is Lake Rusisi, or Lusiza, from which a river 
flows southwards to Tanganyika. This lake is described by Burton as 
the main drain of the countries north of Lake Tanganyika. Speke has 
in his map, published by Stanford, a lofty mountain, called Mfumbira, 
estimated to attain an elevation of ten thousand feet, and apparently the 
culminating point of the Mountains of the Moon in Ruanda, due west of 
this lake. This portion of the Mountains of the Moon constitutes, then, 
the dividing ridge between the Rusisi and Tanganyika valley and that of 
the Kitangulé and the Nile. It is, according to Captain Speke, to the 
west and south of Karagwé that Lake Victoria receives its greatest ter- 
restrial supply of water, through the medium of the Kitangulé River, 
which in draining the aforesaid Luero-lo-Uzige, or Lake of Uzige, also 
drains off the superfluous waters of many minor lakes, as the Akenyard 
in Urundi, the Luckurow, which is the second of the chain with the 
Akenyard, the Mgerzi and Karagimé, and the little Winandermere—the 
Windermere of Africa—which in Karagwé lies below the capital, on its 
south-eastern corner. None of these lakes are large—mere puddles in 
comparison to the great Lake Victoria; but the Kitangulé River, after 
receiving all its contributions, is a noble river, low sunk like a huge canal, 
about eighty yards across, with the velocity of about four miles an hour, 
which appears equal to the Nile itself as soon as it issues from the lake by 
the Ripon Falls. 

The question naturally suggests itself, says Captain Speke, what forms 
these lakes? whence originate these waters? It is simply this: the 
Mountains of the Moon, in which they lie, encircling the northera end 
and the Tanganyika Lake, are art to the saifluenoes of the rainy zone, 
where I observed, in 1862, no less than two hundred and thirty-eight days 
out of the year were more or less wet days. 

The district of Karagwé constituted one of the most interesting por- 
tions of the j Journey. The climate is said by Captain Grant to be “equal 
to England in summer during the whole of the year. There are but few 
trees, and the grass on the hills grows to the height of three or four feet. 
It was too hilly for camping in with comfort, and the expedition was 
obliged to look out for gardens or banana plantations wherein to camp 
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during the day. The country produces cattle, peas, beans, sugar-cane, 
bananas, tomatoes, and tobacco in abundance, and is everywhere in a high 
state of cultivation. The king and his people are also described as being 
the. most civilised met with on the journey, and many peculiarities in 
manners and customs were observed, of which we hope to give a full 
account when the detailed narrative of the journey shall be published. 

The next district, Uganda, is described by Captain Grant as the garden 
of Equatorial Africa, The king is despotic and tyrannical, but the people 
take great pride in their country, which is thickly inhabited. The 
scenery is beautiful in parts, and towards the north large herds of sleek 
hornless cattle are seen grazing. At Mashondé, not long after entering 
Uganda, a first view of Lake Victoria appears to have been obtained. 
The Woganda boatmen, according to Captain Speke, go hence in a 
southerly direction to the island of Ukerewé, which the captain saw on 
his first journey to Muanza, at the southern extremity of the lake, and 
to the eastward, beyond the escape of the Nile, to the north-eastern 
corner of Victoria Lake, where by a strait they gain access to another 
lake, in quest of salt. Captain Speke believes this lake to be the Baringu 
of Krapf, which he, from information obtained through the natives, called 
Salt Lake, most likely because there are salt islands on it, which reasoning 
I deduce, says the captain, from the fact that on my former qupeman. 
when the Arabs first spoke to me of the Little Luta Nzigé, they described 
it as a salt, lake belonging to the Great Nyanza, yet not belonging to it, 
when further pressed upon the subject. The waters of Lake Victoria are, 
it is to be observed, purely fresh and sweet. 

“Dr. Krapf,” Captain Speke is made to say in the Report of the 
Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society (Atheneum, No. 1861, p. 
844, ) * further tells us of a river tending from the River Newey, by Mount 
Kenia, towards the Nile.” But there must be an error in this report; 
what Dr. Krapf said was, speaking of the River Dana: “ Its main source 
was reported to have its rise from a jyaru, or lake, which was the recep- 
tacle of the waters of the snowy Kegnia (Kenia), and besides the River 
Dana there are more than fifteen rivers running from the west and north 
of the Kegnia. One of these, the Tumbiri, is very large, and flows, 
according to the report made to me by Ruma wa Kikandi, in a northerly 
direction to the great lake Baringu (not Baringo and Baringa, as given 
in the reports and in the map), by which, in the phrase of my informant, 
you may travel a hundred days along its shores and find no end. T'o this 
lake or chain of lakes, as it has been found to be, I have referred in the 
introduction. The great river Tumbiri is evidently identical with the 
River Tubiri, mentioned by Mr. Werne as being the name of the White 
River, Bahr-el-Abiad, at four degrees north latitude of the equator.” 
(Krapf’s Travels, Appendix, pp. 545-546.) 

Krapf, in the introduction here alluded to (p. xlviii), identified Lake 
Baringu with Lake Victoria (of which it probably constitutes a pprtion), 
for he says, in allusion to Captain Speke’s first journey, “ It is very re- 
markable that Captain Speke should have seen the great lake which 
Rumu wa Kikandi, a native of Uemba, near the snow-capped Kegnia, 
mentioned to me under the name ‘ Baringu,’ the end of which cannot be 
found ‘even if you travel a hundred days along its shore,’ as my 
informant expressed himself.” Krapf’s English editor, Mr. Ravenstein, 
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a good geographer, did not participate im this view of the matter, for in 
the capital sketch-map attached to Krapf’s work, he distinguishes Lake 

ingu from Lake Victoria, and makes the former one of the sources of 
the on the one hand, and of the Dana on the other. 

Captain Speke, alluding to this river tending from Mount Kenia to 
the Nile, says: “If such is the case, it must be a feeder to the Baringu, 
whose ‘waters pass off by the Asua River (not the Tumbiri, Tubiri, or 
Tibiri) into the Nile; for the whole country immediately on the eastern 
side of the Victoria Nyanza is said by the Arabs, who have traversed it 
for ivory, to be covered with low rolling hills, intersected only by simple 
streaks and nullahs from Muanza to the side stréak, which is situated on 
the equator on the northern boundary of the Victoria.” 

This is, perhaps, the most important point of the whole exploration. 
If correct, Captains Speke and Grant will have discovered not only the 
head-reservoirs of the Nile—Ptolemy’s east and west lakes—and the 
long sought-for sources of that river, putting the poet of old, who 
wrote— 


Arcanum natura caput non prodidit ulli, 
Nec licuit populis parvum te, Nile, videre— 


to the blush, but actually almost its very springs, in the head-waters of 
the Kitangulé, descending as they do from the flanks of Mount Mfumbira, 
the culminating point of the Mountains of the Moon, and from its spurs 
or offshoots. It appears at first sight scarcely credible that groups of 
mountains, such as are known to exist on the eastern coast of Africa in 
nearly the same parallel as Lake Victoria, and of which Kenia and 
Kilimanjaro may be called the exponents, should not send off any streams 
of water of magnitude or importance to the west. But Kilimanjaro has, 
we believe, been shown to be without the basin of Lake Victoria; and if 
Kenia has a westerly flow, the waters, we are now told by Speke, flow 
into the Baringu, instead of that lake pouring out its waters on the one 
side to the Dana, and on the other to the Nile—a much more probable 
theory than Krapf’s. The distance from Muanza, Captain ‘Speke’s 
farthest on the-east side of Lake Victoria and Lake Baringnu, as placed 
on the same traveller’s map, is not so great as not to lend countenance to 
the information obtained by the gallant captain from the Arabs, and we 
see by the close proximity of the sources of the Kitangulé flowing to the 
Mediterranean, and of the Rusisi flowing to the south, and of the 
southern extremity of Lake Victoria itself to the head-waters of the 
Malagarazi, how possible it is that the territory south-west of Kenia may 
have for the greater part a watershed to the Indian Ocean, leaving only 
a few “streaks and nullahs” to flow in the opposite direction into Lake 
Victoria. If such is the case, then, we can bid an eternal farewell to the 
clamour and heart-burnings that have been so long kept alive upon the 
subject of the supposed easterly Mountains of the Moon, and the pro- 
longed philological disquisitions that have been raised upon the meaning 
of the words Moenemoezi, the “Townland Lords” of Cooley, and 
U-Nyamwesi, the “‘ Moon land” of Beke, or Mwezi, the ‘‘ Moon ”’ of 
Burton; save in as far as Ptolemy may have derived the name of the 
Selene Oros, or ‘Mountains of the Moon,” from the name of the 
adjacent country, or the style and title of its rulers, and of which 
Mfumbira, and not the eastern mountains, must now be considered as the 
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exponent. One straw by which the drowning disputants may still eling 
presents itself in the bare possibility that Lake Baringu may yet be 

to be Ptolemy’s eastern lake, and Lake Victoria his western, and 
not Lake Victoria the eastern, and Little Luta Nzigé the western*—one 
of the sources of the Nile being thus in the eastern mountains (Kenia), 
which might therefore be still upheld as part of Ptolemy’s Mountains of 
the Moon, as well as in the Mfumbira. But it is not at all likely that 
the Alexandrian geographer should have noticed two lakes as the sources 
of the Nile, both having their tributaries in the same mountains, which 
he calls the ‘‘ Mountains of the Moon,” just as is the case with Lakes 
Victoria and Little Luta Nzigé, and he should at the same time have 
intended to convey that the sources of the Nile were to be found in one 
group of “ Mountains of the Moon” to the west of Lake Victoria, and 
in another group of “ Mountains of the Moon” to the east. It is there- 
fore to be surmised that, although Kenia may yet rear its snow-white 
head proudly as giving origin to one of the sources of the Sacred River, 
Mfumbira may be still more justly exalted as giving origin to the head- 
waters of the two great reservoirs of the Nile, and as the central point of 
Ptolemy’s Mountains of the Moon. The long and oft-disputed claims 
of the easterly chain to that designation may indeed be fairly considered 
as for ever disposed of, and with it the question as to “who discovered 
the sources of the Nile ?” 

Proceeding north from Mashondé along the boundary coast of Lake 
Victoria to the valley of Katonga, which, Captain Speke says, is, from 
its position on the lake, constantly in view, the land above the lake is 
beautiful, composed of low sandstone hills, streaked down by small 
streams—the effect of constant rains—grown all over by gigantic grass, 
except where numerous villagers have supplanted it by cultivation, or on 
the deltas, where mighty trees, tall and straight as the blue gums of 
Australia, usurp the right of vegetation. The bed of Lake Victoria has, 
we are told, shrunk from its original dimensions, as was also seen in the 
case of the Uzige Lake; and the moorlands immediately surrounding are 
covered with a network of large rush drains, with boggy bottoms, as 
many as one to every mile, and containing, if we understand the report 
aright, for it is rather obscure at times, at one period a much fuller stream 
than at the present day, and when the breadth of the lake was double 
that which now exists. The Mountains of the Moon, Captain Speke 
went on to say, are wearing down, and so is Africa. Yet this was in 
what is marked on the map as “the ancient kingdora of Kittara,” and 
which appears to have comprised what are now designated as the two 
regions of Uganda and Unyoro—the territories comprised between the 
two lakes, Victoria and Little Luta Nzigé. The latter district, according 
to Captain Grant, forms a striking contrast to Uganda, although both 
under the equator. It is of immense size, and thinly inhabited by a 
spiritless and ill-dressed people, who subsist on grain and sweet potatoes. 

According to Captain Speke, after crossing over the equator, the con- 





* It appears that Lake Victoria is called Luta Nzigé, as well as the western 
lake, whence the denomination of the latter by Captain Speke of Little Luta 
Nzigé. Luta means “dead,” and Nzigé “locust,” in consequence of flights of 
locusts falling dead from fatigue in passing over these extensive sheets of water. 
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formation of the land appeared much the same, but increased in beauty ; 
the drainage system was, however, now found to run from the lake in- 
stead of inéo it, and a first stream was met with, of moderate dimensions, 
called the Mworango, and which was said to join the Nile in the king- 
dom of Unyoro, where its name is changed to Kari. Another stream, of 
similar characters, called the Luajeré, also a tributary to the Nile, but 
much shorter than the Mworango, was met with farther west, and be- 
tween the two was an inlet of the lake, which our travellers named after 
Sir R. I. Murchison—“ Murchison Frith.” The palace of Mtesis or 
Mwesi—the King of Uganda—is situated on this frith. 

Sai farther to the west, and at nearly the centre of the north end of 
the lake, the parent of the Nile issues forth in a grand channel that flows 
over rocks of igneous character twelve feet high, and which constitute the 
barrier of the lake at that point. This channel was designated after the 
Emperor Napoleon, thus attaching the name of the present ruler of the 
French to the main feeder of the Nile—an appropriate tribute to our 
noble allies, and a graceful acknowledgment of the support ever given by 
France to the progress of geographical discovery. The Falls themselves 
were named Ripon Falls, after the President of the Geographical Society 
when the expedition was set on foot. 

Proceeding down the Nile from the Ripon Falls, the river first bisected 
the continuous sandstone range of hills which extend into Usoga—the 
first district east of the Napoleon Channel—above the coast line of the 
lake, rushing north along with mountain-torrent beauty, and then having 
passed these hills, which are of no great width, it turned through long 
flats more like a lake than a river, to where it is increased in Unyero by 
the contribution of the Luajere and of the Kari or Kaffu; and it con- 
tinues in this navigable form to the Karuma Falls in Chopi. Our 
travellers saw “the river rushing along with boisterous violence” beyond 
this first great obstruction, which so curiously reminds us of the Crophi 
of Herodotus’s informant; and the Jand began likewise to drop suddenly 
to the westward, but they were unluckily debarred from foliowing the 
course of the river, owing to a war that appears to have been waging 
among the dwellers on its banks. “ It was indeed a pity,” says Captain 
Speke, “ for not sixty miles from where we stood, by common report, the 
Little Luta Nzigé” (we hope, if Mr. Baker succeeds in its exploration, he 
will give it some appropriate and euphonious designation), “ which I had 
taken so much trouble in tracing down its course from the Mountains of 
the Moon, with its salt islands in it, is said to join the Nile.” 

Traversing then the district of Ukidi, to the east of the Nile, our 
travellers reached the utmost limits, or the advanced post of civilisation, 
at the ivory depdt of Debono—the explorer of the Sobat, said to be a 
Maltese, and consequently a British subject—and where, notwithstand- 
ing their anti-slavery notions, they were received by the Turks with great 
hospitality. Hence they were enabled to push on to Gondokoro, with 
a heavily-armed ivory caravan, their route laying over boundless plains 
producing nothing but scrubby bushes. The tribes through which they 
passed, with the exception of the Wakuma and Arabs, seemed to be 
similar in language and origin. 

The Nile itself was not again met with till they had passed over 
some extent of the Madi district, at a spot marked as Miani’s Tree, or 
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the farthest point reached by that traveller. It is described as bearing 
at this point the unmistakable character of the Nile—long flats, long 

ids. The southern half of the Madi was a flat, extending, the tra- 
vellers believed, to the junction of the Little Luta Nzigé ; the northern, 
a rapid extending down to the navigable Nile—that is to say, the Nile 
which is navigable its entire length during the period of its flooding. 
The Asua River—the Tumbiri of Krapf—of which our travellers had 
before heard, draining from the north-east corner of Lake Victoria or 
from Lake Baringu, as marked in the map, joined the Nile at this point. 
Captain Speke describes this latter river, which theory traces to Mount 
Kenia for its sources, as in the rainy season an important feeder, but 
when low fordable. 

The Nile below this point, having been frequently navigated, ought 
to be well known, but our travellers justly remark that it is not so, 
as no one has taken the trouble to place Nilometers on its various 
tributaries, by which the perennial amount of water drained away by 
each every year might be determined. Our travellers ingpected, or 
rather, we may suppose, glanced at, those tributaries in the dry season, 
the best time for judging their various degrees of magnitude, and they 
found that the White Nile carried the palm with it in all instances. 
The renowned Bahr-al-Ghazal was at that epoch reduced in appearance 
to a diminutive lake, situated at the sharp elbow of the Nile, to the left, 
and having no visible stream, whilst the great river wound round with 
considerable velocity. Yet we know from the accounts of Brun-Rollet, 
Petherick, and others, what a vast reservoir this lake constitutes at 
certain seasons of the year, and how many tributaries it receives from 
the west at all times, unless some of these become like so many Aus- 
tralian ‘‘creeks” in the dry season. The second affluent, and indeed the 
only one worthy of remark, we are told, at the dry season is on the right 
bank. This is the Geraffee River, or River of Giraffes, and it is de- 
scribed as swirling with considerable stream and graceful round into the 
parent Nile. Its magnitude and general appearance is described as 
being like that of a first-class canal, inferior to the Kitangulé River, and 
not equalling in quantity of fluid one-third of the Nile at its point of 
junction. It is navigable to a great distance south, but cannot, we are 
told, be called a mountain river, as similar substances were found floating 
on its surface as on the Nile, evidently showing that both the trunk and 
the branch are subjugated to the same effects of sluggish flats and 
rapids. ‘The northern mouth of the Sobat was passed without exami- 
nation, but the southern mouth of the same river was found to be full 
and navigable, and as its northern mouth is also navigable, it is justly 
observed that above the point of bifurcation it must be of far greater 
magnitude than the Geraffee. We know, however, from Debono’s navi- 
gation of this river, that it does not receive the waters of the Uma or 
Go-jub, but its most remote sources, probably in the Himadu Mountains, 
have not yet been determined. 

If, however, Captain Speke remarks, the Geraffee River is only another 
outlet or mouth of the Sobat into the Nile, and the three streams are one 
river farther south, the comparison would have to be drawn between it as 
one river and the Nile above it, and would very nearly equal it; but the 
Nile, with these additions, had scarcely doubled its importance, con- 
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sidered as it was seen from above entering the Bahr-el-Ghazal—that is 
to say, after receiving the waters from the west, brought by the Gazelle 
Lake, and those brought from the east, by the Geraffee and the two 
mouths of the Sobat. The Blue River, Captain Speke justly observes, 
could only have been considered to be the Nile, because its perennial 
powers were never tested. It is a°’mountain stream, emanating in the 
country without the rainy zone, but subject to the influence of tropical 
rains and droughts; at one time full, and empty at another, and at such 
latter times so shallow as to be fordable. Its waters during the dry 
season would be absorbed long before they reached the sea. Whilst the 
Nile truns like a sluice in its wonted course, the Blue River, like the 
Geraffee and the two Sobats, describes a graceful sweep. The Astaboras, 
Atbara, or Black River, is described as being still smaller at the dry 
season. 

Thus it is that Captain Speke vindicates the superiority of the White 
Nile over all its other tributaries ; and we have only one further remark 
to make, which is, that we hope the name given to the so-called Nyanza, 
or Luta Nzigé, by its first discoverer, Captain Speke—Lake Victoria— 
will not be allowed to become obsolete. Nyanza, according to the cap- 
tain’s own showing, means lake, pond, or river. It is even indifferently 
applied to the Nile and to its tributaries, and is not, therefore, significant. 
As to its other name, Luta Nzigé, or “dead locusts,” it applies equally 
to the western lake, and is, therefore, objectionable. Yet we observe a 
marked tendency on the part of geographers to prefer the name Nyanza, 
or to compromise the matter by the more generally accepted name of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, which istautology. Krapf remarks upon this 
point: “ It is further remarkable that Captain Speke very properly named 
it (the newly-discovered lake) Victoria, m honour of her Majesty, after 
the mountain in Mberre, which, as will be found by subsequent travellers, 
presents the nearest approach from the coast of Mombaz to that lake, had 
been called by me ‘ Mount Albert,’ in honour of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort. Thus, the one may be said to mark the spot, the other 
the nearest way by which it can be reached, on which the greatest 
geographical problem of Africa—the discovery of the sources of the Nile 
—will probably be solved under the auspices of the English government.” 
We are not aware that government has done much towards the great and 
successful enterprise accomplished by the two gallant British officers, but 
as the achievement which the Egyptian and the Persian, the Pharaohs 
and the Ptolemies, Roman emperors and Saracenic khalifs, alike ambi- 
tioned to effect, has at length been accomplished by the subjects, and 
during the reign of her present Majesty Queen Victoria, we cannot 
imagine anything more appropriate than that her name should be attached 
to the great lake at the head of the Nile. The French persist in calling 
the lake Oukerevé, or Ukerewé, which is the name of an island discovered 
py Captain Speke on his first journey at the south-east extremity of the 
lake ; but as they have now, by a graceful concession and tribute on the 
part of the discoverers, got a Napoleonic Nile—the name given to the 
actual “ Caput Nili,” laying aside for a moment the consideration of the 
Kitangulé River—they will probably be induced also to concede to us 
ultimately a Lake VicToria. 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


Part THE TWENTY-THIRD. 


I. 
THE SHUTTERS CLOSED AT PRIOR’S ASH. 


You might have taken it to be Sunday in Prior’s Ash—save that 
Sundays in ordinary do not look so gloomy. The shops were shut, a 
drizzling rain came down, and the heavy bell of All Souls’ was booming 
out at solemn intervals. It was tolling for the funeral of Thomas 
Godolphin. Morning and night, from eight o’clock to nine, had it so 
tolled since his death; but on this, the last day, it did not cease with 
nine o’clock but tolled on, and would so toll until he should be in his 
last home. People had closed their shutters with one accord as the 
clock struck ten ; some indeed had never opened them at all: if they 
had not paid him due respect always in life, they paid it him in death, 
Ah, it was only for a time, in the first brunt of the shock, that Prior’s 
Ash mistook Thomas Godolphin. He had gone to his long home; to 
his last resting-place: he had gone to the merciful God to whom (it 
may surely be said !) he had belonged in life; and Prior’s Ash mourned 
for him as for a brother. 

You will deem this a sad story ; perhaps bring a reproach upon me 
for recording such. That bell has tolled out all too often in its history ; 
and this is not the first funeral you have seen at All Souls’. If I 
wrote only according to my own experiences of life, my stories would 
bealways sad ones. Life wears different aspects for us, and its cares 
and its joys are unequally allotted out. At least, they so appear to 
be. One glances up heavily from the burdens heaped upon him, and 
sees others without care basking in the sunshine. But I often wonder 
whether those who seem so gay, whose path seems to be cast on the 
broad, sunshiny road of pleasure,—whether they have not a skeleton 
in their closet. I look, 1 say, and wonder, marvelling what the pos | 
may be. Nothing but gaiety, nothing -but lightness, nothing, to all 
appearance, but freedom from care. Is it really so? Perhaps; with 
some—a very few. Is it well for those few? A man to whom God 
gave more than earthly wisdom has said for our profit that sorrow is 
better than laughter; that the heart of the wise is in the house of 
mourning, and the living will lay it to his heart. The broad, sun- 
shiny road of pleasure, down which so many seem to travel, is not the 
safest road to a longer home or the best preparation forit. Oh, if we 
could but see the truth when the burden upon us is heavy and long! 
—when we glance into the world at the light and free, and are tempted 
to wail out our rebellious complaint, “ Lord, is it just that this should 
be laid upon me ?—why cannot they, who seem to have only joy dealt 
out for their portion, help to bear their share of the burden?’”’ Fel- 
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low-sufferers! if we could but read that burden aright, we should see 
how good it is, and bless the hand that sends it. 

But we never can. We are but mortal; born with a mortal’s keen 

ibility to care and pain. We preach to others, that these things 
are sent for their good, we complaisantly say so to ourselves when not 
actually suffering ; but when the fiery trial is upon us, then we groan 
out in our sore anguish that it is greater than we can bear. 

There is no doubt that, with the many, suffering predominates in 
life, and if we would paint life as it is, that suffering must form a 
comprehensive view in the picture. Reverses, sickness, death—they 
séern to follow some people as surely as that the shadow follows the 
sun at noontide. It is probable; nay, it is certain ; that minds are so 
constituted as to receive them differently. Witness, as a case in 

int, the contrast in Thomas Godolphin and his brother George. 

omas, looking back, could say that nearly his whole course of life 
had been marked by sorrow : some of its sources have been mentioned 
here: notvall. There was the peculiarly melancholy death of Ethel ; 
there was the long-felt disease which marked him for its early prey ; 
there was the dreadful crash, the disgrace, which nearly broke his 
heart. It is true he felt these things more than many would have 
felt them—but I think it is to those who feel them most that sorrows 
chiefly come. 

And George? Look at him. Gay, light, careless, handsome 
George? What sorrows had marked his path? None. He had 
revelled in the world’s favour, he had made a wife of the woman he 
loved, he had altogether floated gaily down the sunniest part of the 
stream of life. The worry which his folly had brought upon himself, 
and which ended in his own ruin and in the ruin of so many others, 
he had not felt. No, he had scarcely felt it: and once let him turn 
his back on England and enter upon new scenes, he will barely re- 
member it. 

Yes, this is a sad story, and some of you, my readers, may feel in- 
clined to blame me, to say I might have made it merrier. According 
to your experiences, as they shail have lain on the sunny or the shady 
side of life, so will you judge it. How ¢rwve it will be to some, let 
them tell. I could relate to you many of actual life far more sorrow- 
ful than this. But take courage; take courage, you who are well- 
nigh wearied out! Remember it 1s on earth’s battle-field that heaven's 
crown is won. 

All Souls’ clock struck eleven, and the beadle came out of the church 
and threw wide the gates. It was very punctual, for there came the 
hearse in sight; punctual as he, who was borne within it, had in life 
always liked to be. Prior’s Ash peeped out through the chinks of its 
shutters, behind its blinds and its curtains, to see the sight, as it came 
slowly winding along the street to the sound of the solemn bell. 
Through the mist of blinding tears which rolled down many a face, 
did Prior’s Ash look out. They might have attended him to the grave, 
following unobtrusively, but that it was known to be the wish of the 
family that such demonstration should not be made: so they contented 
themselves with shutting up their houses, and observing the day as 
one of mourning. “Bury me in the plainest and simplest manner 
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possible,” had been Thomas Godolphin’s directions when the end was 
drawing near. Under the circumstances, it was only seemly to do so: 
but so antagonistic were mp and show of all kinds to the tastes of 
Thomas Godolphin, in all things that related to himself, that it is 
more than probable the same orders would have been given had he 
died as his forefathers had died—the master of Ashlydyat, the wealthy 
chief of the Godolphins. 

So a hearse and a mourning-coach were all that had been commanded 
to Ashlydyat. What means, then, this pageantry of carriages that 
follow? fine carriages, gay with colours, as they file past, one by 
one, the strained eyes of Prior’s Ash, some of them with coronets on 
their panels, all with closed blinds, a long line of them. Lady Go- 
dolphin’s is first, taking its place next the black mourning-coach. 
They have come from the various parts of the county, near and distant, 
to show their owners’ homage to that good man wie had earned their 
deepest respect during life. Willingly, willingly would those owners 
have attended and mourned him in person, but for the same motive 
which kept away the more humble inhabitants of Prior’s Ash. Slowly 
the procession gained the churchyard-gate, and the hearse and the 
mourning-coach stopped at it: the rest of the carriages filed off and 
turned their horses’ heads to face the churchyard, and waited still 
and quiet while the hearse was emptied. Out of the mourning-coach 
owes two mourners only: George Godolphin and the Viscount 

veril. 

The rector of All Souls’ stood at the gate in his surplice, book in 
hand. He turned, reciting the commencement of the service for the 
burial of the dead: “I am the resurrection and the life.” With 
measured steps, slowly following, went those who bore the coffin, their 
heads covered with the velvet pall. George Godolphin and Lord 
Averil came next, their white handkerchiefs held to their faces, and 
behind them, having fallen in at the gate, was Bexley, with a man 
named Andrew, a time-honoured servant of Ashlydyat, but attached 
to Lady Godolphin’s household now. Thus they entered the church. 

Ere the rector reappeared again, book in hand still, but not reading 
from it, the churchyard had grown pretty full. By ones, by twos, 
a threes, they had been coming in, regardless of the weather, to see 
the last of the master of Ashlydyat. The beadle was lenient to-day. 
The beadle felt rather cowed down himself; for, one of the very few 
personages whom that self-important functionary had allowed himself 
to respect, because he could not help it, was Mr. Godolphin; and 
when a man feels his own spirit sad, he has no spirits to lord it over 
others. So the churchyard had filled, and the beadle had quietly 
allowed the innovation, and was publicly avowing to certain friends of 
his, within hearing, that he couldn’t ha’ felt more, had it been a son 
of his own, nor he did for Mr. Godolphin. 

The rector of All Souls’ took his place at the head of the grave and 
read the service, as the coffin was lowered. George stood next to him ; 
close to George, Lord Averil; and the other mourners were clustered 
beyond. Their faces were bent; the drizzling rain beat down upon 
their bare heads. Many a creditor of the bank, who had suffered 
severely, had stolen up to take part thus silently in the service. 
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— they had done it in the light of a peace-offering—a sort of 
ing that mi rest soothingly upon their conscience; an 
atonement for the words they had once lavished on Thomas 
Godolphin. Mr. Snow also had come up; unable to attend earlier, he 
came stealing now at the last, just as George had stolen up years 
before at the funeral of Ethel Grame. It was a notable contrast, the 
simple ceremony of to-day and the grand parade which had been made 
the last time a Godolphin was interred—Sir George. But the men, 
dead, were different, and circumstances had changed. 

Did the rector of All Souls’, standing there with his pale severe 
face, his sonorous voice echoing over the graves, recal those back 
funerals, when he, over whom the service was now being read, had 
stood as chief mourner? No doubt he did. Did George recal them ? 
The rector glaneed at him once, and saw that he had a difficulty in 
suppressing his emotion. This was the first time he and George had 
met since the crash had come. How did George fee] as he stood there, 
between the two men whom he had so wronged? _Did he envy 
Thomas Godolphin in his coffin? He had escaped from the turmoil 
of the world’s care and had gone to his rest. To his rest, if ever dead 
man had in this world. 

“T heard a voice from Heaven, saying unto me, Write, From hence- 
forth blessed are the dead which die in the Lord: even so saith the 
Spirit; for they rest from their labours.” 

So hushed was the silence, that every word, as it fell solemnly from 
the lips of the minister, might be heard to all parts of the churchyard. 
If ever that verse could apply to frail humanity, with its unceasing 
struggle after holiness and its unceasing failure here, it most surely 
apphed to him over whom it was being spoken. How did George 
Godolphin feel? Surely it was an ordeal to him to stand there before 
those men whom he had injured, over the good brother whom he had 
helped to send to the grave! His head was bowed, his face hidden in 
his handkerchief; the drops of rain pattered down on his golden hair. 
He had gone to his grave so early! Bend forward, as so many of 
those spectators are doing, and read the inscription on the plate. 
There’s a little earth on the coffin, but the piate is visible. ‘“ Thomas 
Godolphin of Ashlydyat: aged forty-five years.” 

Only forty-five years! A period at which some men think they are 
but beginning life. It seemed to be an untimely death; and it would 
have been, after all his pain and sorrow, but that he had entered upon 
a better life. Some of those, left to live on, might envy him now. 
Could they, in their thoughtful reflection, have wished, now that it 
was over, that one sorrow had been lightened for him, one pang re- 
moved? No; for God had but been fitting him for that better life ; 
and it is only those who have drunk here of their full cup of sorrow 
that are eager to enter upon it. 

They left him in the vaulted grave, the last Godolphin of Ashlydyat, 
his coffin resting near his mother’s, who lay beside Sir George. Was 
that vault destined to be opened shortly again ? In truth, it was little 
worth while to close it. 

The spectators began to draw unobtrusively away, silently and 
decently. In the general crowd and bustle, for everybody seeméd to 
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be on the move, George turned suddenly to the rector and held out 
his hand. “ Will you shake hands with me, Mr. Hastings ?” 

There was a perceptible hesitation on the rector’s part, not in the 
least sought to be disguised, ere he responded to it, and then he put 
his own hand into the one held out. “I cannot do otherwise over the 
dead body of your brother,” was the answer. “ But neither can I be 
a hypocrite, George Godolphin, and say that I forgive you, for it 
would not be true. The result of the injury you did me presses daily 
and hourly upon us in a hundred ways, and my mind as yet has re- 
fused to be brought into that charitable frame, necessary to entire 
forgiveness. This is not altogether the fault of my will. I wish to 
forgive you for your wife’s sake and for my own; I pray night and 
morning that I may be enabled heartily to forgive you before I die. 
I would not be your enemy; I wish you well—and there’s my hand 
in token of it: but to pronounce forgiveness is not yet in my power. 
Will you call in and see Mrs. Hastings ?” 

“I shall not have time to-day. I must go back to London this 
evening, but I shall be down again very shortly, and will see her then. 
lt was a peaceful ending.” 

George was gazing down dreamily at the coffin as he spoke the last 
words. The rector looked at him, 

‘ “A peaceful ending! Yes. It could not be anything else with 
am.” 

“No, no,” murmured George. ‘ Not anything else with him,” 

“ May God in His mercy seud us all as happy a one, when our time 
shall come !” 

As the words left the rector’s lips, the loud and heavy bell boomed 
out again, giving notice to Prior’s Ash that the last rites were over, 
that the world had closed for ever on Thomas Godolphin. 


Il. 


CAUGHT BY MR. SNOW. 


“Ou, George! can’t you stay with me!” 


The words broke from Maria with a wail of anguish as she rose to 
bid her husband good-by. He was hastening away to catch the even- 
ing train. It seemed that she had not liked to prefer the request 
before, had put it off to the last moment. In point of fact, she had 
seen but little of George all day. After the funeral he had returned 
in the coach with Lord Averil to Ashlydyat, and only came home late 
in the afternoon. 

Lord and Lady Averil, recalled so suddenly from their wedding 
tour, had reached Ashlydyat the previous night, and would not leave 
it again. Janet was to depart from it in a few days; Bessy would be 
on the morrow with Lady Godolphin. It was the last time they, the 
brother and the two sisters, would be together—certainly for years, 

rhaps for ever; and George could not in decency hasten away. 
There were many things to say, various little personal mementoes of 
Thomas to be divided. Maria had been requested to spend that last 
day at Ashlydyat, and had promised ; but in the morning she was 
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attacked with faintness and sickness—as she had been two or three 
times lately—and was unable to leave her bed. 

She grew better in the after part of the day, and was up and look- 
ing herself again when George came home’ at dusk. Certainly her 
face was unusually pale, but, if George cast a thought to that pale- 
ness, it was only to suppose it the reflexion of her new black dress 
and its crape trimming. “ Have but one dress of deep mourning; I 
will pay for it,” Janet had considerately said to her. “ But mourning 
the worst wear on board ship, and too hot and heavy for 

ia.”” 

There were other reasons, Maria thought in her own mind, why one 
dress would be sufficient for her—that she should not live to require 
another. She did not speak of this feeling; she shrank from doing so. 
In the first place, she was not sure of this: the under-current of con- 
viction of it lay so very deep in her heart that it was not always 
apparent to her. Now and then she had hinted it to George—that it 
might be. George would not by any means receive it; he partly 
reasoned, partly soothed her out of it; and he went privately to Mr. 
Snow, begged him to take all possible care of his wife, and asked 
whether there were really any grounds for alarm. Mr. Snow an- 
swered him much in the same terms that he had answered Margery 
to the like question—that he could not say for certain: she was, no 
doubt, very weak and poorly, but he saw no reason why she should 
not get out of it; and as for himself, he was taking of her all the care 
he could take. The reply satisfied George, and he became full of the 
projects and details of his departure, entering into them so warmly 
with her that Maria caught the spirit of enterprise, and was beguiled 
into a belief that she might yet go. 

He had come home from the funeral bearing a parcel wrapped in 
paper for Meta. It had been found amidst Thomas Godolphin’s 
things, directed to the child. George lifted Meta on his knee; very 
grave, very subdued was his face to-day; and untied it. It proved to 
be a Bible, and on the fly-leaf in his own hand was written, “ Uncle 
Thomas’s last and best gift to Meta,” and it was dated the day he 
died. Lower down were the words, “ My ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all my paths are peace.” 

And the evening had gone on, and it grew time for George to go. 
It was as he bent to kiss his wife that she had burst out with that 
wailing cry. “Oh, George! can’t you stay with me!’’ 

“ My darling, I must go. I shall soon be down again.” 

“ Only a little while! A little longer!” 

The tone in its anguish quite distressed him. “I would stay if it 
were possible ; but it is not. I came down for a day only, you know, 
Maria, and I have remained more than a week. It will not be so very 
long before we sail, and I shall have my hands full with the prepara- 
tions for our voyage.” 

“IT have been so much alone,” she hysterically sobbed. “I get 
thinking and thinking: it does not give me a chance to get well. 
George, you have been always away from me since the trouble came.” 

“T could not help it. Maria, I could not bear Prior’s Ash; I 
could not stop in it,” he cried, with a burst of genuine truth. “ But 
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for you and Thomas, I should never have set my foot within the place 
again, once I was quit of it. Now, however, I am compelled to be in 
London ; there are fifty things to see to. Keep up your courage, my 
_— ! a little while, and we shall be together and happy as we used 
to = 

“ Master,” said Margery, putting her head in at the door, “do you 
want to catch the nine train ?” 

“ All right,” answered George. 


“It may be all right if you run for it, it won’t be all right else,” 


grunted nee 

He flew off, catching up his hand-portmanteau as he went, and 
waving his adieu to Meta. That young damsel, accustomed to be 
made a vast deal of, could not understand so summary and slighting 
a leave-taking, and she stood quite still in her consternation, staring 
after her papa: or rather at the door he had gone out of. Margery 
was right, and George found that he must indeed hasten if he would 
save the train. Maria, with a storm of hysterical sobs, grievous to 
witness, caught Meta in her arms, sat down on the sofa, and sobbed 
over the child as she strained her to her bosom. 

Meta was used to her mamma’s grief now, and she lay quite still, 
her shoes and white socks peeping out beyond the black frock ; nay, 
a considerable view of the straight little legs peeping out as well. 
Maria bent her head until her aching forehead rested on the fair and 
plump neck. 


“Mamma! Mamma dear! Mamma’s crying for poor Uncle 
Thomas !” 

“ No,” said Maria, in the bitterness of her heart. “ If we were but 
where Uncle Thomas is, we should be happy. I cry for us who are 
left, Meta.” 

“ Hey-day! and what on earth’s the meaning of this? Do you 
think this is the way to get strong, Mrs. George Godolphin ?” 

They had not heard him come in; Maria’s sobs were loud. Meta, 
always ready for visitors, scuffied off her mamma’s lap gleefully, and 
Mr. Snow drew a chair in front of Maria and watched her try to dry 
away her tears. He moved a little to the right, that the light of the 
lamp which was behind him might fall upon her face. 

“ Now just you have the goodness to tell me what itis that’s the 
matter.” 

“‘T—I am low spirited, I think,” said Maria, her voice subdued and 
weak now. 

“ Low spirited!” echoed Mr. Snow. “ Then I'd get high spirited if 
I were you. I wish there had never been such a thing as spirits in- 
vented, for my part! A nice excuse it is for you ladies to sigh and 
groan half your time, instead of being rational and merry, as you 
ought to be. A woman of your sense ought to be above it, Mrs. 
George Godolphin.” 

“Mr. Snow,” interrupted a troublesome little voice, “ papa’s gone 
back to London. He went without saying good-by to Meta!” 

“Ah! Miss Meta had been naughty, I expect.” 

Meta shook her head very decisively in the negative, but Mr. Snow 
had turned to Maria. 
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“ And so you were crying after that roving husband of yours! I 
guessed as much. He nearly ran over me at the gate. ‘Step in and 
see my wife, will you, Snow?’ said he. ‘She wants tonics, or some- 
thing.’ You don’t want tonics half as much as you want common 
sense, Mrs. George Godolphin.” 

“T am so weak,” was her feeble excuse. “A little thing-upsets me 
now.” 

“ Well, and what can you expect? If 1 sat over my surgery fire all 
day stewing and fretting, a pretty fit doctor I should soon become for 
my patients! I wonder you——” 

“ Have you looked at my new black frock, Mr. Snow ?” 

She wasia young lady that would be attended to, let who would go 
without attention. She had lifted up her white pinafore and stood in 
front of him, waiting for the frock to be admired. 

“Very smart indeed !’’ replied Mr. Snow. 

“ Tt’s not smart,” spoke Meta, resentfully. “My smart frocks are 
put = in the drawers. It is for Uncle Thomas, Mr. Snow! Mr. 

ow, Uncle Thomas is in heaven now.” 

“Ay, child, that he is. And it’s time that Miss Meta Godolphin 
was in bed.” 

More resentment. “I sat up because papa was going. He said I 
was to. Mr. Snow, Uncle Thomas has sent me a nice book; a Bible. 
Mamma says I am never to forget to read in it night and morn- 
ing; always, always; when she’s gone to be with Uncle Thomas in 
heaven.” 

Mr. Snow rose, marched to the door, and took upon himself to call 
Margery, asking whether she deemed it conducive to the health of 
young damsels to keep them out of bed to that hour. Margery camé 
in a temper: it was her master’s fault; he would keep her up: and 
she supposed when he had got the child to himself over in them 
Botany Bay lands, and she, Margery, not at hand to see to things, 
he’d be for keeping her up till midnight. — 

“Then you don’t mean to go yourself?” cried Mr. Snow. 

No she didn’t, Margery answered. Not unless she took leave of 
her senses, and went off afore they come back to her. She could see 
enough of thieves at home here, and of elephants too. Anybody 
as liked to pay sixpence to a travelling caravan could feast their eyes 
on one o’ them beasts—and much good might it do ’em! 

There was a battle with Miss Meta. She did not want to go to bed, 
and she resented the interference of a stranger. Margery was carry- 
ing her off, crying, shrieking, and—the truth must be told—kicking, 
when Maria rose. “Put her down an instant, Margery.” 

_She stooped and gathered the child in her loving arms. A minute 
fren to the subsiding of Miss Meta’s grief, or temper, whichever you 

e to call it, and then Maria whispered in her ear. 

“Be good for my sake, darling. I am not well; I think I am 
getting worse, Meta. Don’t grieve mamma while she is with you. 
ws ! good night to Mr. Snow.” 

oving and obedient, and with a graciousness of spirit that many, 
far older, might have taken a pattern from, the child ran up to Mr. 
Snow, her hand held out, the tears of rebellion drying on her cheeks. 
“Tm going for mamma. Good night, Mr. Snow.” 
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They could hear her chattering pleasantly as she went up-stairs 
with Margery. Mr. Snow stayed talking with Maria: ¢ -her 
to do this, not to do the other, to go on with this medicine, to leave off 
that; threatening her with unheard-of penalties if he caught her crying 
again in that violent fashion, only fit for a dramatic heroine at the play ; 
and largely promised her to be well in no time if she’d only attend to 
his directions and make an effort of herself. Perhaps those promises 
were vague, as certain other large promises you have heard of—those 
made to Meta by George. 

That same night Mr. Snow was called up to Mrs. George Godolphin. 
—Let us call her so to the end; but she is Mrs. Godolphin now. 
Margery was sleeping quietly, the child in a little bed by her side, 
when she was aroused by some one standing over her. It was her 
mistress in her night-dress. Up started the woman, wide awake in- 
stantly, crying out to know what was the matter. 

“Margery, I shan’t be in time. There’s the ship waiting to sail, and 
none of my things are ready. I can’t go without my things.” 

Margery, experienced in illness of many kinds, saw what it was. 
That her mistress had suddenly awoke from some vivid dream, and in 
her weak state was unable to shake off the delusion. In fact, that 
species of half-consciousness, half-delirium was upon her, which is apt 
in the night-time to attack some patients labouring under long-con- 
tinued and excessive weakness. 

She had come up exactly as she got ont of bed. No slippers on her 
feet, nothing extra put on her shoulders. As Margery threw a warm 
woollen shawl over those shoulders, she felt the ominous damp of the 
night-dress. A pair of list shoes of her own were at the bedside, and 
she hastily thrust them on her mistress’s feet. 

“ Let’s make haste down to your bed, ma’am, and we'll see about the 
things there.”’ 

Ere the lapse of another minute Maria was in the bed, Margery 
covering her warmly up. Margery had flung an old cloak over herself, 
and she now put on the list shoes, and stood talking with and humour- 
ing her mistress until her full consciousness should come. 

“There'll be no time, Margery; there’ll be no time to get the 
things: they never could be bought and made, you know. Oh, Mar- 
gery! the ship must not go without me! What will be done ?” 

“T’ll telegraph up to that ship to-morrow morning, and get him to 
put off his start for a week or two,” cried Margery, nodding her head 
with authority. “Never you trouble yourself, ma’am; it’ll be all 
right. You go to sleep again comfortable, and we'll see about the 
things with morning light.” 

Some little time Margery talked; a stock of this should be got in, 
a stock of the other: as for linen, it could all be bought ready made— 
and the best way too, now calico was so cheap. Somewhat surprised 
that she heard no answer, no further expressed fear, Margery looked 
close at her mistress by the light of the night-lamp, wondering whe- 
ther she had gone to sleep again. She had not gone to sleep. She 
was lying still, cold, white, without sense or motion; and Margery, 
collected Margery, very nearly gave vent to a scream. 

Maria had fainted away. There was no doubt of that, but Mar- 
gery did not understand it at all, or why she should have fainted when 
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“ And so you were crying after that'roving husband of yours! I 

asmuch. He nearly ran over me at the gate. ‘Step in and 

see my wife, will you, Snow?’ said he. ‘She wants tonics, or some- 

thing.’ You don’t want tonics half as much as you want common 
sense, Mrs. George Godolphin.” 

“T am so weak,” was her feeble excuse. “A little thing upsets me 
now.” 

“ Well, and what can you expect? If I sat over my surgery fire all 
day stewing and fretting, a pretty fit doctor I should soon become for 
my patients! I wonder you——”’ 

“ Have you looked at my new black frock, Mr. Snow ?” 

She was a young lady that would be attended to, let who would go 
without attention. She had lifted up her white pinafore and stood in 
front of him, waiting for the frock to be admired. 

“Very smart indeed!” replied Mr. Snow. 

“ Tt’s not smart,” spoke Meta, resentfully. “ My smart frocks are 
- i in the drawers. It is for Uncle Thomas, Mr. Snow! Mr. 

ow, Uncle Thomas is in heaven now.”’ 

“ Ay, child, that he is. And it’s time that Miss Meta Godolphin 
was in bed.” 

More resentment. “I sat up because papa was going. He said I 
was to. Mr. Snow, Uncle Thomas has sent me a nice book; a Bible. 
Mamma says I am never to forget to read in it night and morn- 
ing; always, always; when she’s gone to be with Uncle Thomas in 
heaven.” 

Mr. Snow rose, marched to the door, and took upon himself to call 
Margery, asking whether she deemed it conducive to the health of 
young damsels to keep them out of bed to that hour. Margery camé 
in a temper: it was her master’s fault; he would keep her up: and 
she supposed when he had got the child to himself over in tiem 
Botany Bay lands, and she, Margery, not at hand to see to things, 
he’d be for keeping her up till midnight. — 

“Then you don’t mean to go yourself ?’’ cried Mr. Snow. 

No she didn’t, Margery answered. Not unless she took leave of 
her senses, and went off afore they come back to her. She could see 
enough of thieves at home here, and of elephants too. Anybody 
as liked to pay sixpence to a travelling caravan could feast their eyes 
on one o’ them beasts—and much good might it do ’em! 

There was a battle with Miss Meta. She did not want to go to bed, 
and she resented the interference of a stranger. Margery was carry- 
ing her off, crying, shrieking, and—the truth must be told—kicking, 
when Maria rose. “Put her down an instant, Margery.” 

_She stooped and gathered the child in her loving arms. A minute 
ern to the subsiding of Miss Meta’s grief, or temper, whichever you 

e to call it, and then Maria whispered in her ear. 

“Be good for my sake, darling. I am not well; I think I am 
getting worse, Meta. Don’t grieve mamma while she is with you. 

y good night to Mr. Snow.” 

oving and obedient, and with a graciousness of spirit that many, 
far older, might have taken a pattern from, the child ran up to Mr. 
Snow, her hand held out, the tears of rebellion drying on her cheeks. 
“Tm going for mamma. Good night, Mr. Snow.” 
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They could hear her chattering pleasantly as she went up-stairs 
with Margery. Mr. Snow stayed talking with Maria: charging her 
to do this, not to do the other, to go on with this medicine, to leave off 
that ; threatening her with unheard-of penalties if he caught her crying 
again in that violent fashion, only fit for a dramatic heroine at the play ; 
and jargely promised her to be well in no time if she’d only attend to 
his directions and make an effort of herself. Perhaps those promises 
were vague, as certain other large promises you have heard of—those 
made to Meta by George. 

That same night Mr. Snow was called up to Mrs. George Godolphin. 
—Let us call her so to the end; but she is Mrs. Godolphin now. 
Margery was sleeping quietly, the child in a little bed by her side, 
when she was aroused by some one standing over her. It was her 
mistress in her night-dress. Up started the woman, wide awake in- 
stantly, crying out to know what was the matter. 

“Margery, I shan’t be in time. There’s the ship waiting to sail, and 
none of my things are ready. I can’t go without my things.” 

Margery, experienced in illness of many kinds, saw what it was. 
That her mistress had suddenly awoke from some vivid dream, and in 
her weak state was unable to shake off the delusion. In fact, that 
species of half-consciousness, half-delirium was upon her, which is apt 
in the night-time to attack some patients labouring under long-con- 
tinued and excessive weakness. 

She had come up exactly as she got ont of bed. No slippers on her 
feet, nothing extra put on her shoulders. As Margery threw a warm 
woollen shaw! over those shoulders, she felt the ominous damp of the 
night-dress. A pair of list shoes of her own were at the bedside, and 
she hastily thrust them on her mistress’s feet. 

“ Let’s make haste down to your bed, ma’am, and we'll see about the 
things there.”’ 

Ere the lapse of another minute Maria was in the bed, Margery 
covering her warmly up. Margery had flung an old cloak over herself, 
and she now put on the list shoes, and stood talking with and humour- 
ing her mistress until her full consciousness should come. 

“There'll be no time, Margery; there’ll be no time to get the 
things: they never could be bought and made, you know. Oh, Mar- 
gery! the ship must not go without me! What will be done?” 

“T’ll telegraph up to that ship to-morrow morning, and get him to 
put off his start for a week or two,” cried Margery, nodding her head 
with authority. “Never you trouble yourself, ma’am; it’ll be all 
right. You go to sleep again comfortable, and we'll see about the 
things with morning light.” 

Some little time Margery talked; a stock of this should be got in, 
a stock of the other: as for linen, it could all be bought ready made— 
and the best way too, now calico was so cheap. Somewhat surprised 
that she heard no answer, no further expressed fear, Margery looked 
close at her mistress by the light of the night-lamp, wondering whe- 
ther she had gone to sleep again. She had not gone to sleep. She 
was lying still, cold, white, without sense or motion; and Margery, 
collected Margery, very nearly gave vent to a scream. 

Maria had fainted away. There was no doubt of that, but Mar- 
gery did not understand it at all, or why she should have fainted when 
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she ought to have gone to sleep. Margery liked it as little as she 
ein, nt it ; and ~ ran souneian to their landlady, Mrs. James, 
and got her to despatch her son for Mr. Snow. 

Maria bad recovered consciousness when he came in, both from the 
fainting-fit and from the delusion. He did not seem to think much 
of it; not half as much as he did about the violent fit of weeping in 
which he had caught her in the evening: it was nothing but the 
effects of the exhaustion left by that, as he believed. He admi- 
nistered gome, restorative, and said he would come again betimes in 
the morning. 

vee stop here the rest of the night and watch,” said Margery, as 
he de 

But Maria would not hear of it. “I am not ill, Margery; it has 
all passed. Indeed, I insist upon your going to your bed.”’ 

“Well, then, don’t you get having none o’ them dreams, ma’am, 
again!”’ remonstrated Margery. “I don’t like ’°em. You might 
catch your death of cold a-coming up that shivering staircase out 0’ 
your hot bed. And the child, too! if she got woke up by your 
coming in, there’s no knowing what fright it mightn’t put her into !” 

But that was only the beginning. Night after night would these 
attacks of semi-delirium beset her. Mr. Snow came and came, and 
drew an ominous face and doubled the tonics and changed them, and 
talked and joked and scolded. But it all seemed of no avail: she 
certainly did not get better. Weary, weary hours! weary, weary 
days! as she lay there alone, struggling with her malady. And yet 
no malady either that Mr. Snow could discover, nothing but a weak- 
ness which he only half believed in. 


It. 
A BANE: AS WAS PREDICTED YEARS BEFORE. 


Janet and Bessy Godolphin sat with Mrs. George. The time had 
come for Janet to quit Ashlydyat, and she was paying her farewell 
visit to Maria. Maria looked pretty well when they had come in, 
as she sat at the window at work; at work with her weak and 
fevered hands. No very poetical employment, that on which she was 
engaged, but one which has to be done in most families nevertheless— 
stocking darning. She was darning socks for Miss Meta. Miss 
Meta, her sleeves and white pinafore tied up with black ribbon, her 
golden curls somewhat in disorder, for the young lady had rebelliously 
broken from Margery and taken a race round the garden in the 
blowing wintry wind, her smooth cheeks fresh and rosy, was now 
roasting her face in front of the fire, her doll and a whole collection 
of dolls’ clothes lying around her on the hearth-rug. 

Maria laid down her work when the Miss Godolphins in their deep 
mourning entered, and rose to shake hands and drew forward chairs 
for them, and did altogether as anybody else does at receiving inti- 
mate friends, and seemed pretty well. In moments of excitement— 
and the slightest thing excited her now—she appeared to be buoyed 
up with artificial strength. Meta bustled here and there, and threw 
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her doll into. a corner, and scattered its clothes anywhere, and chat- 
tered without ceasing: she began telling Bessy of the large elephant 
onan 02 keep for her to go out riding upon in India. 
sy had come, not so much to accompany Janet as for a special 
oo anna of delivering a message from Lady Godolphin. My 
dy, deeming possibly that her displeasure had lasted long enough, 
graciously charged Bessy with an invitation to Maria—to spend a 
week at the Folly ere her departure for Calcutta. She would have 
come herself and invited her in person, she bade Bessy say, but for a 
bad cold which confined her in-doors, and she included Miss Meta in 
the invitation: a notable mark of attention, since Lady Godolphin 
much disliked children so long as they were at their troublesome age, 
and had never, in all the remembrance of Prior’s Ash, invited one, 
Meta excepted, to a sojourn at her house. 

“She was not for inviting Meta now,” said straightforward Bessy, 
“but I said I would take care that she was not troublesome, in the 
presence of Lady Godolphin. I hope you will come, Maria. If you 
will fix your own time, she said, the carriage shall be here to bring 
you.” | 

Maria gave a sort of sobbing sigh. ‘She is very kind. Tell a | 
Godolphin how kind I feel it of her, Bessy, but 1 am not well enoug 
to go from home now.” 

. opinion was, that Maria would have little enough of time at 
home for her preparations for the voyage, without going from it for a 
week,” remarked Janet. “ But about that, my dear’’—turning kindly 
.to her—“ you must be the best judge.” 

“T could not go, Janet; I am not strong enough. Bessy will be 
so kind as explain that to Lady: Godolphin. 1 cannot get up before 
middle day now.” 

Bessy looked at her. “But, Maria, if you are not strong enough 
to go out on a week’s visit, how shall you be strong enough to under- 
take a three months’ voyage?” 

Maria paused ere she answered the question. She was gazing out 
straight before her, as if seeing something at a distance—something 
in the future. “I think of it and of its uncertainty a great deal,” she 
presently said. “IfI canonly get away; if I can only keep up sufli- 
ciently to get away, I can lie down in my berth always. And if I 
do die before I reach India, George will be with me.” . 

“ Child!’ almost sharply interrupted Janet, “what are you say- 
in 

She seemed scarcely to hear the interruption. She sat, gazing still, 
her white and trembling hands lying clasped on her black dress, and 
she resumed, as if pursuing the train of thought. 

“ My great dread is, lest I should not keep up to get to London, 
to be taken on board ; lest George should, after all, be obliged to sail 
without me. It is always on my mind, Janet; it makes me dream 
constantly that the ship is gone and I am left behind. I wish I did 
not have those dreams.” . 

“Come to Lady Godolphin’s Folly, Maria,” persuasively spoke 
Bessy. “ It will be the very best thing to cheat you of these fears. 
They all arise from weakness.” 
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“ Yes, I say so to myself in the daytime ; that those night fancies 
are only the result of weakness,” acquiesced Maria, who appeared to 
rouse up from her dreamy thought at Bessy’s remark. “ But I am 
not well enough to go to the Folly, Bessy. Margery can. tell. you 
how ill Iam every mght, after I wake out of those fever-dreams. The 
first night they fetched Mr. Snow to me, for I fainted.” 

“ My dear,” said Janet, soothingly and quietly, “the change to the 
sea air, to the altogether different life of the voyage, may restore you 
to health and strength in an mcredibly short time.” 

“ At times I think it may,” answered Maria. “i had a pleasant 
dream one night” she added, with some animation. “1 thought we 
had arrived in safety, and I and George and Meta were sitting under 
a tree whose leaves were larger than an umbrella. It was so hot, but 
these leaves shaded us, and 1 seemed to be well, for we were all laugh- 
ing merrily together. It may come true, you know, Janet.” 

“Yes,” assented Janet. “Are you preparing much for the 
voyage P” 

“Not yet. Things can be had so quickly now. George talked it 
over with me when he was down, and we decided to send a list to the 
outfitter’s, just before we sailed, so that the thmgs might not come 
down here, but be packed in London.” 

“ And Margery ?” asked Janet. 

“T do not know what she means to do,’ answered Maria, shaking 
her head. “She protests ten times a day that she will not go; but I 
see she is carefully mending up all her cotton gowns, and one day I 
heard her say to Meta that she supposed nothing was bearable but 
cotton on a body’s back out there. What I should do without Mar- 
gery on the voyage, I don’t like to think. George told her to consider 
of it, and give us her decision when he next came down. And you, 
Janet? When shall you be back at Prior’s Ash ?” 

“T do not suppose | shall ever come back to it,’’ was Janet’s answer. 
“ts reminiscences will not be so pleasing to me that I should seek 
to renew my acquaintance with it. What have I left here now? 
Nothing, save the grave of Thomas, and of my father and mother. 
ay has her new ties: and Bessy can come to see me in Scot- 

and.” 

“‘ Bexley attends you, I hear.”’ 

“Yes. My aunt’s old servant has got beyond his work—he has been 
forty-two years in the family, Maria—and Bexley will replace him. 
I What is it, child ?” 

Janet turned to Meta, who was making a great commotion. In 
searching in a deep basket for some doll’s clothes to show to Bessy, 
she had come upon a charming frock elaborately braided, which was 
decidedly too big for the doll. Of course Meta jumped to the conclu- 
sion that it must be for herself, and she was just as fond of finery as 
are other woman in embryo. Dragging the material’ from its place, she 
flew over to her mamma, asking whether it was not hers, and when she 
might put it on, utterly regardless of two long streams of braid which 
trailed after it. 


Ah, how sick did Maria turn with the sight ; with the remembrance 
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it ses to her! That long past day, the last of her happiness, when 
she had been working quickly to finish the frock, rose vividly before 
her mind’s eye. She saw herself sitting there, in her own pleasant 
morning room at the bank, blithely plying her needle in her uncon- 
scious peace, knowing nothing of those ominous shutters that were 
being drawn over the bank windows. What with sickness of heart and 
of body, Maria had never had ecurage to bring the frock to light since, 
or to attempt to finish it. 

“ Put it up again, Meta,” she said, faintly. 

But Bessy had laid hold of it; industrious, practical Bessy. “ Let 
me finish this for you, Maria. It will be a nice cool frock for the child 
in India. Dear me! there’s not above an hour or two’s work wanted 
at it. Dll take it home with me.” 

Maria murmured something about the trouble that came upon her, 
the illness that supervened upon it, as a lame attempt at apology. She 
was aware that unfinished work, lying by indefinitely, was little less 
than a cardinal sin in the eyes of methodical Janet. Bessy folded it 

to take with her, and Janet rose. 

“ No, stay where you are, child,” she said, bending over Maria, who 
was then lying back in her chair, looking grievously wan and ill, “I 
can say good-by to you as you lie there. Take this, my dear,” she 
whispered. “It is for yourself.” 

Janet had slipped four sovereigns into her hand. Maria’s face turned 
crimson. “ You need not seruple, Maria. It is superfluous in my purse. 
My aunt sent me a handsome present for mourning and travelling ex- 
penses ; a great deal more than I want.” 

“Indeed I have enough too, Janet. George left me five pounds 
when he was at home, and it is not half gone. You don’t know what 
a little keeps us. I eat next to nothing, and Margery, I think, lives 
chiefly upon porridge: there’s only Meta.” 

“‘ But you ought to eat, child!” 

“TY can’t eat,” said Maria. “I have never lost that pain in my 
throat.” 

“ What pain ?” asked Janet. 

“T do not know. It came on with that trouble. I feel—I feel 
always ill within me, Janet. I seem to be always shivering inwardly ; 
and the pain in the throat is sometimes better, sometimes worse, but 
it never goes quite away.” 

Janet looked at her searchingly. She heard the meek, resigned tone, 
she saw the white and wan face, the attenuate hands, the chest rising 
with every passing emotion, the sad, mournful look in the sweet eyes, 
and for the first time a suspicion that another life would shortly have 
to go, took possession of Miss Godolphin. 

“ What is George at, that he is not here to see after you ?” she asked, 
in a strangely severe accent. 

“He cannot bear Prior’s Ash, Janet,’ whispered Maria. “ But 
for me and Thomas he never would have come back to it. And I 
suppose he is busy in London: there must be many arrangements to 
make.” 

Janet stooped and gravely kissed her; kissed her twice. “Take 
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care of yourself, my dear, and do all you can to keep your mind tran- 
a me to get your strength up. You shall hear from me before your 


stood in the little hall. Miss Bessy Godolphin was in the 
garden, in full chase after that rebellious damsel, Meta, who had made 
a second escape through the opened door, passing angry Margery and 
the outstretched hand that would have made a prisoner of her, with a 
gleeful laugh of defiance. Miss Godolphin stopped to address Mar- 

ery. 

: Shall you go to India or not, Margery ?” 
“T’m just a’most tore in two about it, ma’am,’”’ was the answer, 
delivered confidentially. “ Without me that child would never reach 
the tother side alive: she’d be clambering up the sides o’ the ship and 
get drounded ten times over afore they got there. Look at her now! 
And who'd take care of her over there, among them native beasts— 
them elephants and them black people? If I thought she’d ever come 
to be waited on by a black animal of a woman with a yellow cover to 
her head and woolly hair, I should be fit to smother her afore she went 
out. Miss Janet, I’d like much to talk that and some other matters 
over with you, if you’d got half an hour to spare me afore you start.”’ 

“ Very well, Margery. Perhaps you can come to Ashlydyat to- 
night. I am going, you know, by to-morrow’s early train. Margery,” 
she more seriously added, “ your mistress appears to want the greatest 
care.”’ 

“She have wanted that a long while,” was Margery’s composed 
answer. 

“ She ought to have everything strengthening in great plenty. Wine 
and other necessaries requisite for the sick.” 

“ T suppose she ought,” said Margery. ‘“ But she won’t take ’em, 
Miss Janet ; she says she can’t eat and drink. And for the matter of 
that, we have got nothing of that sort for her to take. There was 
more good things consumed in the bank in a day than we should see 
in a month now.” 

“Where’s your master?” repeated Janet, in an accent not less 
sharp than the one she had used for the same question to Maria. 

“He!” cried wrathful Margery, for the subject was sufe to put her 
uncommonly out, in the strong opinion she was pleased to hold touch- 
ing her master’s short-comings, “ I suppose he’s riding about with his 
choice friend, Madam Pain. Folks talks of their two horses being 
seen abreast pretty often.” 

There was no opportunity for further colloquy. Bessy came in, 
carrying the shrieking, laughing truant; and Margery, with a tart 
word to the yes lady, and a jerk of the little arm by way of re- 
minder, attended the Miss Godolphins down the garden path to throw 
open the gate forthem. In her poor way, in her solitary self, Margery 
strove to make up for the state they had been accustomed to, when 
the ladies called from Ashlydyat. 

Maria, lying motionless on the sofa, where, on being left alone, she 
had thrown herself in weariness, heard Margery’s gratuitous remark 
about Mrs. Pain through the unlatched door, and a contraction of 
pain arose to her brow. In her hand lay the four sovereigns left there 
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by Janet. She looked at them musingly, and then murmured, “I 
can afford to give her half.” When ry returned in-doors, she 
called her in. 

“ You are not very busy this afternoon are you, Margery ?” 

Margery grunted out her answer. Not so over-busy, perhaps; but 
for the matter of thai there was always plenty to do. 

“Can you go down as far as the Pollard Cottages ?”” resumed Maria. 
“ ] wish very much to see Mrs. Bond, Margery. Ask her to come 
up here. It will be a nice walk for you and Meta.” 

Margery looked dubious. The wind was in the east, and would 
blow sharply on her darling: and that Dame Bond, in Margery’s 
opinion, was better in her own house than in theirs. But she made 
no remonstrance ; crusty as she appeared to be in temper, she was a 
better servant than to attempt to dispute her mistress’s will, and she 
dressed herself and Meta, and started. 

But no sooner had they gone than they were back again, and Mrs. 
Bond with them, for they had discerned that respected lady sailing 
along, almost immediately after quitting the house. Very steady on 
her legs was Mrs. Bond to-day: her face had a pinched look, and her 
thin shawl and wretched old black gown were drawn tight round her 
to protect her, so far as might be, from the early winter’s cold. 
Margery eyed her critically, and with a sniff which really might have 
been taken to express a sort of satisfaction, crossed the road, holding 
Meta by the hand. 

‘“* Now, Dame Bond! where be you off to ?” 

Dame Bond, of humble mind when not exalted by extraneous 
adjuncts, dropped a curtsey to Margery and another to Miss Meta. 
She heered the ladies at t’other end of the town was a putting down 
the names for the coal charity a’ready, and she was a going to see if 
she couldn’t get hers put down among’em ; they refused her last year. 
Goodness know’d as she’d need of it. 

“Well, Mrs. George Godolphin wants to speak to you, so = 
better come to her at once,” said Margery. ‘“ And take care of your 
behaviour when you be in her presence,” she sharply added. 

There was not altogether need to give that injunction to-day. Mrs. 
Bond, on her meekest and civilest behaviour, stood before Maria, who 
rose up from her sofa, and kindly invited her to a chair. Then she 
put two sovereigns in her hand. 

“Tt is the first instalment of my debt to you, Mrs. Bond. If I live, 
I will pay it you all, but it will be by degrees. And perhaps that is 
the best way that you could receive it. I wish I could have given you 
some before.” 

Mrs. Bond burst into tears. Not the crocodile’s tears that she was 
somewhat in the habit of favouring the world with when not entirely 
herself, but real genuine tears of gratitude. She had given up all = 
of the ten pounds, did not look to receive a penny piece of it; and the 
joy overcame her. Her conscience pricked her a little also, for she re- 
membered sundry hard words she had at one time liberally regaled her 
neighbours’ ears with, touching Mrs. George Godolphin. In her 
grateful repentance she could have knelt at Maria’s feet: hunger and 
other ills of poverty had tended to subdue her spirit. 
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“ May the good Lord bless and repay ye, ma’am’—and send ye a 
safe journey to the far-off place where I hear ye be a going !” 

“ Yes, I shall go if I am well enough,” replied Maria. “Tt is from 
there that I shall send you home some money from time to time as I 
can. Have you been well lately ?” 

“ As well as pretty nigh clamming “Il let me.be, ma’am. Things has 

hard with me: many a day I’ve not had as much as a mouldy 
crust. But this ’ll set me up again, and, ma’am, I'll never cease to pray 
for ye.” 

Don't d it in—in—you know, Mrs. Bond,” Maria ventured 
timidly to advise, in a lowered voice. 

Mrs, Bond shook her head and turned up her eyes by way of ex- 
pressing a very powerful negative. Probably she did not feel 
altogether comfortable in the subject, for she hastened to quit it. 

“ Have ye heard the news about old Jekyl, ma’am ?” 

“No. What news ?” 

“He be dead. He went off at one o'clock this a’ternoon. He 
fretted continual after his money, folks says, and it wore him down to 
a skeleton. He couldn’t abear to be living upon his sons, and 
Jonathan, he don’t earn enough for himself now, and the old ’un 
felt it.” 

Somebody else was feeling it. Fretting continually after his 
money !—that money which might never have been placed in the 
bank but for her! Poor Maria pressed her fingers upon her aching 
forehead: and Mrs. Bond plunged into another item of news. 

“Them Hardings be bankrups.”’ 

“ Harding the undertaker ?” cried Maria, quickly. 

“They be, ma’am. The shop were shut up as close as a dungeon 
when I come by it just now, and a man, what was standing there a 
staring at it, said as he heered it ’ud go hard with em. There ain’t 
nothing but trouble in the world now, ma’am, for some.” 

No, nothing but trouble for some: Maria felt the truth to her 
heart of hearts. The remembrance of the interview she had held with 
Mrs. Harding, and what had been said at it, was very present to her. 

Perhaps it was well that a divertisement occurred. Miss Meta, 
who had been up-stairs with Margery to have her things taken off, 
came im in her usual flying fashion, went straight up to the visitor, 
and leaned her pretty arm upon the snuffy black gown. 

“When shall I come and see the parrot ?” 

“The parrot! Lawks bless the child! I haven’t got the parrot 
now, I haven’t had him for this many a day. T couldn’t let him clam,” 
she continued, turning to Maria. “1 was a clamming myself, ma’am, 
and I sold him, cage and all, just as he stood.” 

“ Where is he ?” asked Meta, looking disappointed. 

“Where he went,” lucidly explained Mrs. Bond. “It were the 
lady up at the tother end o’ the town beyond the parson’s what 
bought him, ma’am. Leastways her daughter did: sister to her what 
was once to have married Mr. Godolphin. It’s a white house.”’ 

“Lady Sarah Grame’s,” said Maria. “ Did shé buy the parrot ?” 

“Miss did ; that cross-looking daughter of her’n. She see him as 
she was a going by my door one day, ma’am, and she stopped and 
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looked at him, and asked me what I'd sell him for. Well, on the spur 
o’ the moment I said five shilling; for I’d not a halfpenny in the 
place to buy him food, and for days and days he had had only what 
the neighbours brought him—but it warn’t half his worth. And miss 
was all wild to buy him, but her mother wasn’t, she didn’t want 
screeching birds in her house, she said, and they had a desperate 
quarrel in my kitchen afore they went away. Didn’t she call her 
mother names! She’s a vixen, that daughter, if ever there were one. 
But she got her will, for an hour or two after that, a young woman 
come down for the parrot with the five shillings in her hand. And 
there’s where he is.” 

“T shall have twenty parrots when I go to India,” struck in Meta. 

“What a sight 0’ food they'll eat!” ejaculated Mrs. Bond. “That 
there one o’ mine eats his fill now. I made bold one day to go up 
and ask after him, and the two young women in the kitchen took me 
to the room to see him, the ladies being out, and he had got his tin 
stuffed full o’ seed. He knowed me again, he did, and screeched out 
to be heerd a mile off. The young women said that what with his 
screeching and the two ladies quarrelling, the house weren’t a bearable 
sometimes.”’ 

Meta’s large eyes were wide open in wondering speculation. “ Why 
do they quarrel ?”’ she asked. 

“Cause it’s their natur,” returned Mrs. Bond. “The one what 
had the sweet natur was took, and the two cranky ones was left. 
Them young women said that miss a’most druv t’other, my lady, mad 
with her temper, and they expected nothing less but there’d be blows 
some day. A fine disgraceful thing to say o’ born ladies, ain’t it, 
ma’am ?” 

Maria in her delicacy of feeling would not endorse the remark of 
Dame Bond. But the state of things at Lady Sarah Grame’s was per- 
fectly well known at Prior’s Ash. Do you remember an observation 
made by Mr. Snow to Thomas Godolphin, when he was speaking of 
Lady Sarah’s cruel unkindness to Ethel? “She'll be brought to her 
senses, unless I am mistaken: she has lost her treasure and kept her 
bane. A year or two more, and that’s what Sarah Anne will be.” 

It was precisely what Sarah Anne Grame had become—her mother’s 
bane. A miserable bane! to herself, to her mother, to all about her. 
And the “ screeching” parrot had only added a little more noise to an 
already too noisy house. . 

Mrs. Bond curtseyed herself out. She met Margery in the passage, 
and stopped to whisper. 

“T say! how ill she do look” 

“ Who looks ill ?”’ was the ungracious demand, 

Mrs. Bond gave her head a nod sideways towards the parlour door. 
“The missis. Her face looks more as if it had got death writ in it, 
nor voyage going.” 

“Perhaps you'll walk on your road, Dame Bond, and keep your opi- 
nions till they’re asked for,” was the tart reply of Margery. 

But in point of fact the ominous words had darted into the faithful 
servant’s heart, piercing it as a poisoned arrow. It seemed such a 
confirmation of her own fears. 
2E2 
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SIR WILLIAM WALLACE. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


‘Tne last generation of the Reading Public was, for the most part, 
content—comfortably and we teen take on trust, as a 
trustworthy piece of portraiture, Miss Porter’s patriotic presentment of 
Wallace Wi t. A rather gushing, very ‘Grandisonian personage he 
turned out, under her manipulation. A grandiloquent exemplar of all 
the virtues ; almost too much of a good thing, and that good thing too 
good to be true. But people believed in him as an authentic impersona- 
tion, and not merely a band-box hero of circulating-library prowess, of 
Minerva Press proportions. Since then a generation has arisen, of 
iconoclastic tendencies, in matters at least of hero-worship and historical 
romance. And a public has been won to read, if not won over to 
implicitly believe in, the reactionary strictures on Wallace Wight of philo- 
Plantagenet Mr. Clifford, and of sundry his abettors in the periodical 
press. Mr, Clifford, in his zeal for the Greatest of All the Plantagenets, 
makes no scruple of bracketing Wallace with Nana Sahib. And he is 
backed in the main, as regards this seemingly audacious analogy, this 
apparently paradoxical parallel, by that outspoken and independent autho- 
rity which Mr. Bright, in his displeasure, was pleased to call the Satur- 
day Reviler; and Mr. Thackeray, the Superfine Review. 

The confederate Scottish Chiefs in general, and Wallace of Ellerslie 
in particular, as portrayed by popular Miss Porter,{may remind us of 
what a contemporary French critic says of Marmontel’s polite perversion 
of Belisarius, and of Florian’s mincing misrepresentation of Gonzalvo,— 
** Lisez le Bélisaire de M. de Marmontel, et le Gonzalve de M. de 
Florian ; l'un, général du moyen-iige ; l’autre si redoutable 4 ses propres 
troupes, qu’il punissait de mort la plus légére faute de discipline, sont 
devenus des héros aussi aimables que Richelieu ou Lauzun.”* 

Said Sir Walter Scott to the Ettrick Shepherd one morning, soon after 
the first.appearance of the “ Scottish Chiefs,” “I am grieved about this 
work of Miss Porter. I cannot describe to you how much I am disap- 
pointed. I wished to think so well of it; and I do think highly of it as 
a work of genius. But, Lord help her! her Wallace is no more our 
Wallace than Lord Peter is, or King Henry’s messenger to Hotspur. It 
is not safe meddling with the hero of a country, and, of all others, I 
cannot bear to see the character of Wallace frittered away to that of a 
fine gentleman.’’+ 

But the Porter point of view became the popular standpoint whence 
to measure the inches of Wallace’s stalwart stature, and to judge what 
manner of man he was. 


Ye sete spirits that protect the brave, 

And watch the seaman o’er the crested wave, 
Cast round the fearless soul your glorious spell, 
That fired a Hampden and inspired a Tell— 





* Etudes sur |’Antiquité, par Philaréte Chasles. 
+ Hogg’s Private Life, &c., of Sir W. Scott. (1834.) 











Sir William Wallace. 


Why left ye Wallace, greatest of the free, 

His hills’ proud champion—heart of liberty— 
Alone to cope with tyranny and hate, 

To sink at last in iguominious fate? 

Sad Scotia wept, and still on valour’s shrine 

Our eye. tears, like pearly dewdrops, shine, 
To tell the world how Albyn’s hess bled, 

And treasure still the memory of her dread.* 


Who does not perceive in this effulgence of Sad Scotia’s glistening tears 
on valour’s shrine, this decking of Albyn’s hero with pearly dewdrops, 
the inspiration of Miss Porter’s genius, and acquiescence in her/portraiture 
as worthy of all acceptation? From another source was Thomas Camp- 
bell inspired when he wrote those justly admired stanzas on William of 
Ellershe, as one who 


——-strode o’er the wreck of each well-fought field, 
With the yellow-haired chiefs of his native land ; 
For his lance was not shivered on helmet or shield, 
And the sword that was fit for archangel to wield 
Was lightin his terrible hand.+ 


If one, touch of nature makes the whole world kin, so one touch of 
kindred makes the whole Scotch nature clannish. He were no Scotsman, 
Seotchmen will assure you, whose pulse beat not quicker at sound of 
Wallace’s name. Their poets, accordingly,—or there would be no poetry 
in them,—have ever swept the lyre with new energy when Wallace was 
the theme. The strain we hear is in a higher mood, whenever his 
memory is its burden, Not to lose ourselves darkling in the backward 
abysm of time with Blind Harry, mark how Thomson turns a poor 
parenthesis even into a glowing panegyric, when describing ‘a manly 
race, of unsubmitting spirit, wise, and brave ; 


Who still through bleeding ages struggled hard 
(As well unhappy Wallace can attest, 
Great satalothas ! ill-requited chief !’’) 


Or how Burns, in perhaps the most spirited stanza of one of his most 
spirited pieces, exclaims, all aglow with fervid conviction, 


At Wallace’ name what Scottish blood 

But boils up in a spring-tide flood ! 

Oft have our fearless fathers strode 
By Wallace’ side, 

Still pressing onward, red-wat shod, 
Or glorious dy’d.§ 


And is not the closing stanza of Burns’s purest, best-reputed, most sacred 
poem, an apostrophe to Heaven that 





* The Tower of London, A Poem. By Thos. Roscoe. Part I. ar 

t The Dirge of Wallace (only to be found, unless recently, in foreign editions 
of Campbell’s poems—the poet refusing it a place in the London editions, as a 
too juvenile and rhapsodical affair to range wilh his maturer and well-pruned 
works), 
~ The Seasons, Autumn. 
§ Lines to W. S——, Ochiltree, 1785. 
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Sir Wilkam Wallace. 


——pour’d the patriotic tide 
That stream’d thro’ Wallace’s undaunted heart ; 
Who dar’d to nobly stem tyrannie pride, 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part !* 


Nor are Southron bards deficient in powers of Wallace-worship. ‘W ords- 
worth glowingly records 


How Wallace fourht for Scotland; left the name 
Of Wallace to be found, like a wild flower, 

All over his dear country ; left the deeds 

Of Wallace, like a family of ghosts, 

To people the steep rocks and river-hanks, 

Her natural sanctuaries, with a locai soul 

Of independence and stern liberty. 


Gratingly and freezingly, after such homage from the South, must come 
to every Northern ear and heart the style of a fellow-countryman so un- 
genuine, so ungenial, so ungenerous, comparatively if not absolutely 
speaking, as David Hume. Je talks, with even pulse and in coldly 
critical tones, of “ one William Wallace’ —of “ this man, whose valorous 
exploits are the object of just admiration, but have been much exagge- 
rated by the traditions of his countrymen.” He pictures him as a fugi- 
tive homicide, betaking himself to the woods, and offering himself as a 
leader to all those whom their crimes, or bad fortunes, or avowed hatred 
of the English, had reduced to a like necessity. At the same time, 
David pays tribute to the physical endowments and metaphysical distinc- 
tions of this man of men—duly taking cognisance of not only his 
* gigantic force of body,” but of his “ heroic courage of mind,” his “ dis- 
interested magnanimity”—“ with incredible patience, and ability, to bear 
hunger, fatigue, and all the severities of the seasons;” whence the facility 
and speed with which he acquired, “among those desperate fugitives, 
that authority to which his virtues so justly entitled him.” But this is 
not the Wallace Wight of antique tradition and of latter-day romance. 
It is not the chevaliert sans reproche as well as sans peur, of the story- 
books old and new. It is not Miss Porter’s ante-dated Grandison. Nor 
is it Mr, Savage Landor’s sententious hero,S—of whom, debating in 
imaginary conversation with the first Edward, Mr. Wilson Croker scep- 
tically remarked, that we almost imagine ourselves in the company of 
some venerable stoic, or some Christian martyr, so patient is he, so for- 
giving. “ Few have a right to punish, all to pardon.” A cast of thought 
like this who would expect, asks Mr. Croker, “from the rude, ruthless, 
and bafiled champion of the independence of a dark and barbarous 
country? It is still less likely to have proceeded from the Scotch 
Guerilla chieftain than from the haughty Plantagenet, to whom such 
sentiments are so foreign, that he cannot even understand the language 
of his philosophical contemporary.”'|| 





* The Cottar’s Saturday Night. ¢t The Prelude. 


¢ As to Wallace’s knighthood, we are informed by Thomas of Walsingham 
that he was knighted by a Scotch earl, on being elected leader of the insurrection 
against Edward I. Scotis vero cito sibi [ Wilhelmo Waleys| consentientibus et ipsum 
ecorum ducem constituentibus, militia donatus est cingulo a quodam comite regionis illuis. 
(Hist. Angl., p. 90.)—See Mr. Francis M. Nichols’s “ Inquiry” on Feudal and 
ry Knighthood, p. 24. 

maginary Conversations, “ William Wallace and King Edward I.” 

; Quarterly Rev., vol. lviii. . ‘ 
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Guerilla chieftain is also the style applied to Wallace by his biographer 
in the English ud “baba observes that how far the euerilla 
warfare maintained by Wallace and his associates” contributed to excite 
and spread the spirit of resistance to the English government, we have 
scarcely the means of judging; though it seems probable that it aided 
materially in producing the general insurrection which broke out in the 
spring of 1297,* but which “appears to have been but an ill-cemented 
confederacy.” It was on the llth of September in that year that the 
battle of Stirling Bridge was fought, resulting in the exclusion of the 
English from all Scotland, plus.the always debatable town of Berwick 
on the Tweed. “ Availing himself of this panic, and of, the exhilaration 
of his countrymen, Wallace pursued the fugitives across the border; and 
putting himself at the head of a numerous force, he entered England on 
the 18th of October, and remaining till the 11th of November, wasted 
the country with fire and sword from sea to sea, and as far south as to 
the walls of Neweastle.” It was after his triumphal return from this 
“‘ ereat sensation” movement, that Wallace assumed the title of Guardian 
of the Kingdom in the name of King John—Baliol, to wit, now living 
as Edward Plantagenet’s half-ward, half-prisoner, or as some express (if 
not explain) it, “in a sort of free custody,” in the Tower of London. 
Earlier than this, was Wallace a recognised knight. As in 1298 he 
styled himself, in an extant charter, “‘ Willelmus Walays miles, Custos 
Regni Scotia, et ductor exercituum ejusdem,”—sgo in the treaty of Irvine, 
a year before, he is entitled “ Sir Willaume”—the honour of knighthood 
having been probably conferred upon him, according to wont, by some 
other knight, one of his fellow-men-at-arms, after he emerged from the 
dubious distinction of a leader of outlawsf into the blaze and fame of 
Guardian of the Realm, and Commander-in-Chief of its armies. 

The summer of ’98 saw the Scots defeated at Falkirk with prodigious 
slaughter. A universal rout ensued, which did not, however, put an end 
to the war, though it was taken advantage of by the native nobility to 
degrade Sir William from his office as Custos Regni Scotia. Hume 
relates the “ factions, jealousies, and animosities,” that divided the nobles, 
and distracted all their councils. ‘The elevation of Wallace, though 
purchased by so great merit and such eminent services, was the object of 
envy to the nobility, who repined to see a private gentleman raised above 
them by his rank, and still more by his glory and reputation.”$ So either 





* “The history of Wallace down to the year 1297 [he was probably born 
about 1270] is entirely legendary, and only to be found in the rhymes of Harry 
the Minstrel; though many of the facts which Harry relates still live as popular 
traditions.in the localities where the scenes of them are laid, whether handed 
down in that way from the time when they happened, or only derived from his 
poem, which long continued to be the chief literary favourite of the Scottish pea- 
santry.”—Engl. Cyclop., V1. 486. 

Harry the Minstrel, or Blind Harry, is supposed to have lived a matter of two 
centuries later than his hero. His metrical historico-biography of Wallace is 
professedly a translation of the Latin narrative by John Blair, Sir William’s fast 
friend and private chaplain. 

The English annalists Trivet and Hemingford were contemporaries of Wallace, 
and contribute a few facts as ana pour servir to his would-be biographers, 

Tt Who outlaw’d dwelt by greenwood tree 

With the fierce Knight of Ellerslie. 


Scorr: Lord of the Isles, c. i. st. 27. 
t+ Hume, Hist. of Engl, sub Edw. I. 
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he resigned, or they deprived him of office, and he “ retaimed only the 
command over that body of his followers, who being accustomed to vic- 
tory under his standard, refused to follow into the field any other leader.” 
Michelet designates him “the heroic chief of the clans”*—the idea of 
Scotland and that of clanship, as Michelet’s English (or rather, perhaps, 
British, North British) translator observes, being apparently “ so iden- 
tified in the minds of Englishmen, let alone foreigners, that it is not sur- 
rising to find M. Michelet falling into this error with regard to Wallace.” + 
Professor Masson pronounces no nation in the world to be more “ facti- 
tious” than the Scotch—more cqmposite as regards the materials out of 
which it has been constructed ; but he claims for it, notwithstanding, by 
reason of its very smallness, for one thing, a more intense consciousness 
of its nationality, and a greater liability to be acted upon throughout its 
whole substance by a common thought or common feelmg, than England. 
Even as late as the year 1707, he remarks, the entire population of Scot- 
land did not exceed one million; and if, going farther back, we fancy 
this small nation placed on the frontier of one so much larger, and 
obliged continually to defend itself against the attacks of so powerful a 
neighbour, we can have no difficulty in conceiving how, in the smaller 
nation, the feeling of a central life would be sooner developed and kept 
more continuously active. “The sentiment of nationality is essentially 
negative; it is the sentiment of a people which has been taught to 
recognise its own individuality by incessantly marking the line of exclu- 
sion between itself and others.” Almost all the great movements of 
Scotland, as a nation, have accordingly, as the Professor points out, been 
of a negative character—that is, movements of self-defence—the War of 
National Independence against the Edwards being the first of his ex- 
amples in proof.t And no doubt so good a Scotsman would have in 
the leader of that War a very “ parfit gentil knight,” embodying the 
poet’s picture of another patriot : 


God gave him reverence of laws 

Yet stirring blood in Freedom’s cause— 

A spirit to his rocks akin, 

The eye of the hawk, and the fire therein.§ 

Mr. Selby Watson, || it has been remarked, would no doubt be dread- 
fully shocked at Mr. Clifford’s{] memorable comparison of his hero to 
Nana Sahib. Yet is the Saturday Reviewer of both these party- 
historians disposed in some sort to accept, and to some extent to justify 
the comparison. The English of Edward’s time, he argues, looked on 
William Wallace much as the English of our time looked on Nana Sahib; 
while there are, doubtless, multitudes in India who look on Nana Sahib 
much as Scotchmen still look upon William Wallace. In both cases, the 
traitor and murderer of one side is the patriot and martyr of the other. 
A perfectly impartial judge might perhaps say that Hindoos and Scots 








a 0 eee 


* Histoire de France, t. iii. c. 2. + G. H. Smith. 

¢ See “Scottish Influence in British Literature,” in David Masson’s collected 
rah 1856. 

§ 8S. T. Coleridge. 

| Sir William Wallace, the Scottish Hero. A Narrative of his Life and Actions. 
By the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A., F.R.S.L. 1861. 
{ The Greatest of all the Plantagenets. By Edmund Clifford. 1860. 
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were both, naturally justified in revolting, but. that the English govern- 
ment, in both cases, was no less justified in putting down the revolt. He 
would probably add that, whatever inherent righteousness there was in 
the cause either of William Wallace or of Nana Sahib, was unayoidabl 
put out of sight by the monstrous form which the revolt took in both 
cases. “ We fear,” continues the reviewer, “ that he would have to add 
that the revolt of our own days was suppressed with much more of heed- 
less cruelty than the revolt of the thirteenth century. There is no 
evidence that the young officers of King Edward’s army had any amuse- 
ments analogous to the modern diversion of ‘ potting pandies.’ 

** We are in no way anxious to depreciate any merits which William 
Wallace may really, have possessed. He lived in a rude country and ina 
rude age. At the same time, we are inclined to doubt whether the thir- 
teenth eentury was not, on the whole, less cruel than some of those which 
followed it, and still more whether Scotland at least was not a less rude 
country then than in some later times. At any rate, William Wallace 
belonged to that class of irregular warriors who often rise in the noblest 
of causes, but who, to say the least, can seldom keep their followers from 
disgracing their cause by cruel and treacherous deeds, If Nana Sahib is 
too bitter a pill to swallow, we shall at Jeast not be far wrong in comparing 
William Wallace to some of the less reputable of the Spanish guerilla 
chiefs, and some of the less reputable of the Greek leaders in the War of 
Independence. It is certainly not a harsh judgment if we say that he 
was probably not unlike such a man as Theodore Kolokotrénés—a eross 
between robber and patriot, in which each character prevails in turn. We 
fancy that the Barabbas of the Gospel was something of the same order, 
and that heis unfairly wronged by those readers who take him for a mere 
vulgar burglar or highwayman. We can haye no doubt that plenty of 
specimens of the type may be found at this moment [December, 1861], 
both in a good cause and in a bad, among the insurgents of Herzegovina 
and among the Bourbonist chiefs of Naples. Anyhow, it is absurd to 
compare William Wallace, as we have seen him compared, with Kos- 
ciuszko, with Washington, and with William the Silent. One might as 
well bracket Kolokotrénés with Mavrokordatos, or Barabbas with Judas 
Maccabeus. And in any case, what Wallace was is matter for the 
‘severe historical inquirer,’ not for writers who wilfully and avowedly play 
with truth. And, above all, the honour of England and of England's 
greatest king must not be sacrificed to the ‘ ideas’* which William Wal- 
lace’s ‘ countrymen may have ever loved to cherish.’ + 

It is freely conceded by this same rather “ severe historical inquirer,”’ 
for whom Mr: Watson no more thought of writing than did Miss Porter 
when she concocted ** The Scottish Chiefs,” that a defence of Edward the 
First against Scottish calummies in no way implies any condemnation of 
the Scots for revolting against him—there being many eases in which it 
is alike impossible to blame subjects for revolting, and to blame rulers for 
suppressing their revolt. Nodoubt the Scots had wrongs—he says; and 





* Mr. Watson explicitly professes, or confesses, that his “ history” (founded on 
Blind Harry) is “not written for the severe historical inquirer,” and that he, the 
writer, “ will be content if the story convey to the reader that idea of Wallace 
which his countrymen have ever loved to cherish.”—Preface to Sir Wm. Wallace, 
the Scottish Hero. 

{ Saturday Review, No. 319. 
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no doubt they were justified in revolting : that is, the Scottish nation was 
justified; whether an English subject, like Robert Bruce, who had sworn 
faith to Edward over and over again, was justified in heading them, is 
quite another matter—the case for William Wallace’s revolt being far 
clearer than the case for the revolt of Robert Bruce. The only doubt 
propounded by the reviewer is, whether a man who was guilty of some of 
the most ferocious brutalities recorded in history is to be extolled as a 
perfect hero, and whether the reputation of such a Prince as Edward the 
-First is to be sacrificed to his.* 

All this is a sad departure from the old standpoint which saw in Wal- 
lace a spotless patriot and perfect chevalier—a chieftain whose heart, and 
brain, and strong hand, and all-subduing voice, enabled him to unite a 
distracted people against the common foe, and effeetually employ 


All meaner angers to augment one rage 

August against the alien rule which blasts 

The land he glorifies. Let all delights 

Of home, which sense of loyal faith made sweeter, 
Lend their selectest symbols to oppose 

The power which bids them wither at its grasp, 
Or sparing makes them slavish,—and invest 

His soul as with a breastplate. So he’s armed.t 


The author of an Historical Parallel between Wallace and Aristomenes, 
while he owns that lack of historical materials prevents the possibility of 
accurately depicting Sir William’s character, or of drawing the line 
minutely between truth and fiction—so that although we see a form of 
commanding and colossal proportions, we yet see it but dimly, and the 
features must be filled up from our own imaginations—ean nevertheless 
trace “ indomitable courage, constancy, and patriotism” in the Knight of 
Ellerslie; and pleads that if these lofty qualities were ‘‘ sometimes sullied 
by ferocity,” yet, ‘in justification of the sympathy and interest which his 
career excites,” may be urged not only the character of the age, and the 
sufferings endured by Scotland under the English yoke, but also the 
“exacerbation of temper which must necessarily arise from a life of con- 





* “Mr. Watson seems to share Lord Palmerston’s difficulty in understanding 
the difference between sovereignty and suzerainty. Edward no more claimed to 
be King of Scots in 1291 than the Sultan claims to be Prince of Wallachia. He 
only claimed, as his father had done before him, to be the external over-lord. All 
Scotland recognised that superiority in him. His whole conduct in the dispute 
for the Scottish Crown was what might have been expected from one whom all 
Christendom looked to as her most righteous prince. He submitted all matters to 
a fairly chosen mixed commission. He held the Scottish castles in pledge till the 
matter was settled, and then honestly gave them back to the new king. . . Un- 
doubtedly, the Scots soon found that the suzerainty in the hands of Edward was 
something more practical than it had been in the hands of his wretched father and 
grandfather. So was the royal power felt to be in England itself. It was not till 
the resignation of John of Balliol, in 1296, that Edward professed to enter on the 
sovereignty of Scotland as a forfeited fief. The Scots swore allegiance over and 
over again, and over and over again they broke it. As long as Edward lived, 
every revolt was followed by a reconquest, and most assuredly no conqueror of 
those days, hardly any conqueror of any days, ever shed so little blood off the field 
of battle. If, as is so often said, William Wallace had never sworn allegiance to 
Edward, that doubtless makes a difference in William’s own personal position, but 


it is a difference of which the king could hardly be expected to take any notice.” 
—WSaturday Review, No. 319, p. 590. 


t Talfourd, The Castilian. 
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stant hardship and danger. Hunted continually from morass to forest, 
denied the enjoyment of domestic happiness, dependent upon his own 
right hand for the seeurity which was to be found only in the death of his 
pursuers, it is rather matter for regret, than for stern censure, if in the 
hour of victory the call of merey was unheeded.”* And in further ex- 
tenuation, the same apologist submits, that to control the excesses of his 
followers does not seem always to have been in the power even when (or 
even if) it was in the wish of their chief; and that it is reasonable and 
consistent with the bitter spirit of national enmity which long prevailed, 
to conjecture that the blind minstrel, who is his principal biographer, con- 
sulted the passions and prejudices of his hearers no less by exaggerating 
the deeds of vengeance acted by his hero, than his hair-breadth escapes, 
and almost superhuman might. Any way, Blind Harry was sure of his 
public. For, espeeially on Scottish soil, 


——has a Champion risen in arms to try 
His country’s virtue, fought, and breathes no more ; 
Him in their hearts the people canonise ; 
And far above the mine’s most precious ore 
The least small pittance of bare mould they prize 
Scooped from the sacred earth where his dear relics lie.t 


Let centuries roll on, and the relics will advance in value at a rate of 
geometric progression. Infinite even, in such a case, are the ramifica- 
tions of relic-worship, with its affinities however shadowy and distant. 
“ Your cup, my dear madam,” writes Burns to a lady who claimed descent 
from Sir Wilham, douce Mrs. Dunlop, “ arrived safe. I had two worthy 
fellows dining with me the other day, when I, with great formality, pro- 
duced my whigmeleerie cup, and told them that it had been a family piece 
among the descendants of Sir William Wallace. ‘This roused a an. 
enthusiasm that they insisted on bumpering the punch round in it; and 
by-and-by, never did your great ancestor lay a Suthron more completely 
to rest than for a time did your cup my two friends.”t Indeed, Burns 
himself was unbounded in Wallace-worship, and loved to have it so. One 
of the two first books he ever read in private, as he relates in his autobio- 
graphical letter to Dr. Moore, was “The History of Sir William 
Wallace,” which, he more freely than gracefully avows, “ poured a 
Scottish prejudice into my veins, which will boil along there till the flood- 
gates of life shut in eternal rest.”§ “‘ In those boyish days,” we read in 
another letter of his, “I remember in particular being struck with that 
part of Wallace’s story where these lines oceur— 


Syne to the Leglen wood, when it was late, 
To make a silent and a safe retreat. 


I chose a fine summer Sunday, the only day my line of life allowed, and 
walked half a dozen of miles to pay my respects to the Leglen wood, with 
as much devout enthusiasm as ever pilgrim did to Loretto; and, as [ 
explored every den and dell where I could suppose my heroie countryman 
to have lodged, I recollect (for even then I was a rhymer) that my heart 
glowed with a wish to be able to make a song on him in some measure 





* J. H. Malkin, Historical Parallels, vol. ii. 

+ Wordsworth, Eccles. Sonnets, 33. 

t Rob. Burns to Mrs. Dunlop, Jan. 5, 1792. 

§ Burns to Dr. Moore (Zeluco), Aug. 2, 1787. 
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equal to his merits."* A wish still cherished by the mature and renowned 
bard; for in a subsequent epistle he declares, “My heart glows with a 
wish to be able to do justice to the merits of the saviour of his country, 
which, sooner or later, I shall at least attempt.’’+ 

The saviour of his country—is that too high-flown or fanciful a desig- 
nation for modern Scot to assign to the medieval chieftain? Mr. Carlyle 
would say, not. At least Mr. Carlyle does say, in amplifying the text 
that the true fighter’s death is no victory over him, and that his work 
lives, very ‘truly lives—‘ A heroic Wallace, quartered on the scaffold, 
cannot hinder that his Scotland become, one day, a part of England: but 
he does hinder that it become, on tyrannous unfair terms, a part of it ; 
commands still, as with a god’s voice, from his old Valhalla and ‘Temple 
of the Brave, that there be a just real union as of brother and brother, 
not a false and merely semblant one as of slave and master. Jf the union 
with England be in fact one of Scotland’s chief blessings, we thank 
Wallace withal that it was not the chief curse.” 

David Hume is good Scot enough to exult over the failure of King 
Edward’s endeavours, “by too precipitate steps,” to abolish entirely the 
Scottish name, and to sink it finally in the English. He describes that 
sovereign as uneasy with regard to his favourite conquest, so long as 
Wallace was alive, and says that, prompted both by revenge and policy, 
Edward employed every art to discover Wallace's retreat, and become 
master of his person. Hume repeats the stock story of the betrayal by 
* Sir John Menteith, his friend, whom he had made acquainted with the 
place of his concealment’’—though the actual mode of Sir William’s cap- 
ture is confessedly unknown—Sir John Menteith appearing to have 
really done nothing more than forward him to England after he was 
brought a prisoner to Dumbarton Castle, of which Menteith was governor 
under a commission from Edward.§ So little reason is there for handmg 
down the name of Sir John Menteith from generation to generation with 
a damning brand upon it—the stigma of foul treachery and kiss-giving 
Iscariotism ; so little reason for classing him with the betrayers almost 
pitied, because never to be pardoned by Imogen when she says, 

Though those that are betrayed 


Do feel the treason sharply, yet the traitor 
Stands in worse case of ‘woe. || 


Without being demonstrably a traitor at all, Sir John’s case of woe it 
unfortunately is to be had in hateful remembrance of all -men in broad 
Scotland, as the false Menteith. 

From Dumbarton to London; from the “ greate hall at Westminster,” 
where Wallace was ‘“ placed upon the south bench, crowned with laurel, for 
that he had said in times past, that he ought to bear a crowne in that Hall 
(as it was commonly reported),” and where he was “appeached for a 
traytor by Sir Peter Mallorie, the king’s justice, and answered, that he 


* Burns to Mrs. Dunlop, 1786. ft Idem, Jan. 15, 1787. 

} Carlyle, Past and Present, book i. ch. ii. 

§ Mr. Carrick, who has attempted to refute what is said upon this matter by 
Lord Hailes, has taken no notice of the further vindication of Sir John Menteith 
in Mr. Mark Napier’s “ Memoirs of John Napier of Merchiston,” 4to, Edinburgh, 
1834, pp. 527, &c., and in “ Tracts, Legal and Historical,” by J. Riddell, Esq., 
8vo, Edinburgh, 1835, pp. 145-149.—See “Life of Sir William Wallace, by John 
D. Carrick,” 8vo, London, 1840.—Engl. Cycl., VI. 488. 
|| Cymbeline, Act III. Sc. 4. 
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never was traytor to the King of England, but for other things whereof 


he was accused, he confessed them;”* from this ‘“greate hall” of judg- 
ment to the elms in West Smithfield, dragged at the tails of horses, the 
is rapid and tragical enough. 

A ghastly interlude it formed, among the gaieties of London's great 
Fair, when all the concourse of that year’s St. Bartholomew stood under 
the elms in Smithfield, as William Wallace was dragged thither in chains, 
as the Fair's historiographer relates, “bruised, bleeding, and polluted 
with the filth of London.’ For the day had not yet come, Mr. Morley 
reminds us, when the first part of the barbarous sentence on high treason 
was softened by the placing of a hurdle between the condemned man and 
the mud and fimt over which he was dragged. ‘ Trade in the fair was 
forgotten while the patriot was hanged, but not to death; cut down yet 
breathing, and disembowelled. Mummers and merchants saw the bowels 
burnt before the dying hero’s face, then saw the executioner strike off his 
head, quarter his body, and despatch from the ground five basket loads of 
quivering flesh, destined for London, Berwick, Newcastle, Aberdeen, and 
Perth. Then, all being over, the stilt-walkers strode back across the 
field ; the woman again balanced herself, head downwards, on the points 
of swords; there was mirth again round the guitar, and tambourine ; the 
clothiers went back into the churchyard; and the priest, perhaps, went 
through a last rehearsal with the man who was to be miraculously healed 
in church on the succeeding day.”t It is strictly en régle that the 
Tragedy should be followed by a Farce, 

The ~ of Wallace was set up on London Bridge—his quarters, as 
we have seen, were distributed among Newcastle, Berwick, Perth, and 
Aberdeen. And this, says Hume, “was the unworthy fate of a hero, 
who, through a course of many years, had, with signal conduct, intre- 
pidity, and perseverance, defended, against a public and oppressive enemy, 
the liberties of his native country.”{ But the “ barbarous policy of 
Edward,” this historian goes on with satisfaction to say, failed of the pur- 
pose to which it was directed: the Scots, already disgusted at the great 
innovations introduced by the sword of a conqueror into their laws and 
government, were further enraged at the “ injustice and cruelty exercised 
upon Wallace ;” insomuch that all the envy which, during his lifetime, 
is said to have attended that gallant chief, being now buried in his grave, 
he was universally regarded as the champion of Scotland, and the patron 
of her expiring independency. The hour was come for men to speak out. 
in the style, and with the “ generous ire” of Scott’s Lord Ronald— 

Enough of noble blood, he said, 

By English Edward had been shed, 

Since matchless Wallace first had been 

In mock’ry crown’d with wreaths of green, 
And done to death by felon hand, 

For guarding well his fathers’ land.§ 


The Hour and the Man for Scotland’s great deliverance might seem to 
have passed away with Falkirk and Wallace, But another Hour was 
soon to strike, and the Man for the Hour would not, be wanting: both 
were at hand in Bannockburn and Robert Bruce. 





* Stow, Edw. I. +t Morley, Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair. 1859. 
t Hume, Edw, |. § Lord of the Isles, c. ii, st. 26. 
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AN ARTIST’S STUDY IN THE QUARTIER LATIN. 


Part II. 


Ox the first of March I received the following note from Wali: 

“ Dear Newit,—To-morrow being the Mi-Caréme, you will of course 
have a holiday, and I want you to pose for my Haidee, a friend having 
lent me a Greek costume. There is also a parcel from home waiting for 
you to discuss its contents. I shall be at the gates of the convent as early 
as I think the Lady Abbess will let out a novice.” 

Naughty Will, I never could cure him of calling her Juno, Lady 
— or some nickname, though I repeatedly told him she saw all my 
etters. 

I went with him, and, that we might lose no time, indulged in the 
unwonted luxury of a cab. 

The streets were full of people, standing shivering in the biting wind, 
watching others shivering in open carriages, attired in fancy costume, 
and trying to make the most of that one day’s break by which their 
Church kindly helps them to endure Lent. There were the usual puppet- 
shows and roundabouts, and other babyish diversions, attended by full- 
grown men and women, who endeavoured to keep out the cold by feasting 
on squares of hot galette, or cornets of fried potatoes. Happy people, so 
easily contented, so childish in their mirth, it is difficult to conceive they 
require the hard driving and tight rein our politicians affirm to be good 
for them. 

When we had climbed up into Will's garret, I was quite surprised at 
the change in the aspect of the study. First (and I heaved a sigh of 
relief), the old chest had disappeared, and there, in its stead, was an old- 
fashioned, but comfortable-looking, mahogany table. 

“Ah!” said Will, “that is an exchange I made with Meyer, who 
vowed you would faint every time you saw that chest, for which he had 
a hankering, so he has taken it and given me this.”’ 

I felt quite an affection for the doctor from that moment. 

“ But the old stove ?” 

Will began to laugh. “Poor thing, it is disabled. Some fellows 
grew very merry here the other night; there was a sham fight—some 
wounded knight fell against the tube, and the whole affair came rattling 
down. You never saw such dust, and soot, and smoke! It is not all 
gone yet. The doctor, who has always his wits about him, suggested 
that, the season being so far advanced, the open fireplace would give 
sufficient heat, and I really think it has quite a drawing-room effect.” 

‘“‘ Charming! and the parcel from home ?” 

Will lugged forwards a great hamper, and, lifting up the lid, dis- 
played with tender appreciation a Yorkshire ham, sundry mince-pies, a 
Stilton cheese, some smaller goodies for me, and a letter, which I de- 
voured with more eagerness than any of the other things, estimable as 
they were. To my brother, my mother wrote : 

‘Your cousin, Matilda, is visiting Paris with Lord Stiffley’s family, 
and has promised to convey to you as large a parcel as I like to send, 
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those grandees carrying so much luggage, that a box or two, more or 
less, makes no difference. I have, therefore, packed up some English 
fare, which you will, I trust, enjoy whilst it is in good condition, as 
Matilda promised to forward it to you immediately on her arrival. She 
says, also, that Lord Stiffley and the Honourable Misses Steel will ac- 
company her to visit you, which, you know, may lead to something, for 
she says his lordship is very generous when he takes to any one, and we 
know how liberal he has been to her. So, my dear boy, pray do not 
throw such an introduction away by any of your queer artist’s ways. 
Mind you keep your study in nice order. Ah! how I wish I eould come 
and tidy it for you; and if you could, love, just refrain from smoking in 
the daytime—ladies do dislike it so; and please don’t turn all your 
sketches to the wall, as if nobody could understand them but yourself, for 
I have no doubt they mean to buy some, or give you a commission, or 
something, or they would not visit you at all.” 

I could not help smiling, as I felt the curls of smoke wreathing round 
my head, to think how obedient Will was. He removed his pipe from 
his lips, however, to remark : 

** Well, now, you see, Nell, this sketch of Don Juan and Haidee is 
tolerably well made out, all but the costume, at which I will work to- 
day like fun, and I really think it is the best thing I have done.” 

“ Beautiful! Only,” I suggested, timidly, ‘do you think the subject 
likely to please ? I have heard the Stiffleys were rather rigid, and I 
should think if you touched up that ‘ Milton’s Reconciliation,’ it would 
be more im their line.” 

But when did ever artist (at least a raw one) recognise the fitness of 
sublunary things, time, or place? Milton had long been laid aside, and 
Will was at present boiling over on the subject of Haidee, and could not 
understand that any one should not share his enthusiasm. 

“ You must know, Nell, I have not breakfasted yet, having turned out 
only just before fetching you.” 

** Lazy fellow! I have been up five hours.” 

“You don’t say so! Dear me, how unearthly—why, it must have 
been the middle of the night, for I am sure I was up very early. I 
asked Meyer to breakfast with me, so do you slip on that costume whilst 
I go in search of him and of a loaf.” 

When the two friends returned, they started back in surprise, which 
soon changed to mirth. I was declared to be Haidee herself, and mounted 
at once to repose on the ottoman amongst Will’s pillows and bolster, con- 
cealed by the old tapestry and my shawl in as Eastern a style as could 
be devised. 

‘Ts not Meyer just the old pirate ?” said Will. “‘ Now, Pirate Lambro, 
prepare our breakfast, that we may lose no time. You will find the 
Cyprus wine, the dates, the grapes, the—what did those lovers eat?” 

“ Nothing equal to this, 1 can tell you,” replied Meyer, diving into 
the hamper. ‘“ They had lamb and pistachio-nuts, or some such stuff, 
and here we have English ham and Stilton! real Stilton, as I am a— 
pirate! Go on painting, my friend, and I will spread you such a feast! 
Some of this ham would broil exquisitely at this clear fire. Where’s your 
frying-pan 2” 

‘In my bedroom, I rather think. Stay, though, it may be in the 
corner there, behind that torso.” 
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It was soon found up, and with much merriment on my part, but great 
gravity on that of our cook, the ham was sliced, and began to emit 
savoury odours and musical sounds as the doctor bent over it, fork in 
hand, the light of the fire gleaming on his large eyes and coal-black beard. 
How did that man contrive always to look like a wizard ? 

“What fun it would be,” I exclaimed, “if our expected aristocracy 
made its appearance at this moment !” 

The words were hardly uttered, when we all started and held our breath 
to listen. Steps were heard at the very door, a tremendous rustling of 
silken skirts, a tap with some sturdy knuckles, and an English voice read- 
ing Will’s name on the card, which served as door-plate. ‘Ici nous 
sum,” it said, in choice French; “the ascent equals Snowdon !” 

Will jumped up as if shot, and seized the frying-pan with a frantic in- 
tention of getting rid of it somehow; but the a opened, the room filled 
with company, and in an agony of confusion poor Will clapped the greasy 
hot pan just where it was most conspicuously out of place and in sight— 
on the centre of the table. There the ham hissed and palpitated after 
the manver of fried meats, till it gradually sobbed itself into quiet and 
coldness, And there, round the table, staring with ill-concealed astonish- 
ment, stood our Cousin Matilda, Lord Stiffley, the Honourable Charles, 
the Honourable Miss Steel, and the Honourable Miss Adelaide Steel! 
The scene was so exquisitely ridiculous that no sense of shame could have 
stifled the laugh that was bursting from my lips when I suddenly saw all 
those eyes turn from the frying-pan to me, and I remembered my own 
strange costume, which I had till then forgotten. I stood in mute con- 
fusion as they surveyed me from top to toe, from the crown of my 
tasselled cap, down my flowing hair, my embroidered vest, my striped 
ause trousers, my slippers, which I could not keep on my feet, and 

Tatilda went through the ceremony of introduction with as much suavity 
as she could command ; but imagine how she looked—she who had been 
for twenty years a model of perfection in the schoolrooms of the nobility ! 
Then, coming up as if to give me a cousinly salute, she whispered, 
angrily, 

‘* Flow can you allow your brother to live in such a way? I never was 
so ashamed in my life! I would not have brought them had I known it 
was such a pigsty !” 

Meyer alone retained his usual self-possession, and, advancing with a 
quiet smile, said, 

‘My lord can doubtless sympathise with an exile endeavouring to recal 
some of the customs of his native land?” 

Lord Stiffley bowed condescendingly in reply to the refined accent and 
manner of the doctor, but his bewilderment evidently increased under the 
effort to identify English habits with the frying-pan hissing on a study- 
table, or a young English girl habited at noonday in Greek costume. 
However, Meyer removed the unfortunate kitchen utensil, I suppose, to 
Will's bedroom, reappeared with some extra chairs for the company, and 
‘then vanished ; I fancy rather to the regret of the eldest lady, who had 
withdrawn her attention from me as soon as she had perceived him. 
There were some more feeble attempts at explanation, which, as usual 
with explanations, made matters appear worse ; but the sketch was turned 
towards them as a reason why I was habited so strangely. 
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‘‘ Doosid pretty girl, pon my word !” muttered the Honourable Charles, 
affecting to look at the sketch, whilst he gazed at me to my increased 
confusion. The Honourable Charles was, I suppose, near-sighted, for 
most of his energy seemed spent in the endeavour to keep an eye-glass 
fixed in his eye, which effort caused a most fearful contortion of counte- 
nance; lips, nose, cheek, all assisting spasmodically in the work. 

Will, glad to have mounted his hobby again, began holding forth on 
the situation of Haidee, quoting lines explanatory, when he was suddenly 
pulled up by Matilda exclaiming in horror, 

“Why, cousin! you don’t suppose these young ladies—my pupils— 
have ever read such a book as ‘Don Juan!” 

They had probably not read “such a book,” but they had read that 
one, for their faces betrayed them. The young ladies acted on the hint, 
and turned to something else, whilst Will stammered out, 

“1 was—TI was addressing the gentlemen.” 

“ Doosid pretty sketch!” said the Honourable Charles, still screwing 
up his eyes to look at me. ‘ Egad! I should rather like being a painter 
myself under such circumstances!” And there seemed to himself some- 
thing so Judicrous in the idea of the Honourable Charles turning painter 
that he grew quite merry on the occasion. 

As for Lord Stiffley, after the first shock of the frying-pan, he showed 
himself a very condescending gentleman, though not altogether in his 
element in Will’s anti-aristocratic study. As usual in English society, 
we speedily divided into two groups, the gentlemen talking together in 
one corner, the ladies in another. They were thorough types of English 
women ; tall, slender, delicately fair, with blue eyes shaded by eyelashes 
almost black, large mouth showing too readily the long front teeth, long 
chin, and hair of a rich dark brown, luxuriant in quantity, but arranged 
without regard to the style of face. The eldest must have been for man 
years only nominally Matilda’s pupil, for she could not have been less 
than twenty-six or twenty-seven, and at least ten years older than the 
other sister. The hopeful heir came between the two, and had doubtless 
been thoroughly worshipped and spoiled by them. Suddenly Miss Steel 
fixed her eyes on the sketch of the Master of Ravenswood, and I saw a 
blush suffuse her whole face. She bent down to examine it, and perhaps 
to conceal her emotion. It was a minute or two before she turned her 
countenance (calm and pale as before) towards me, and asked “if that 
was a portrait of any living person ?” 

“ Yes, of the gentleman yon saw here.” 

“ Ah, by the way,” said her father, “ I fancied his face was familiar to 
me, and yet it is most improbable. Is he a brother-artist ?” 

*¢ No, a doctor, and a man of no small ability.” 

“ Remarkably good English he speaks.” 

“In his youth he spent some years in England, and his acquaintance 
with English literature far exceeds that of most Englishmen. He has 
been a kind friend to me, coming here a foreiguer, and altogether a 
greenhorn.” 

As Will spoke warmly in praise of his friend, I again detected on the 
face of the eldest daughter signs of deep emotion, which she struggled 
in vain to suppress, and meeting my eyes fixed upon her in compassionate 
sympathy, her own filled with tears. ‘There must be some sad connexion 
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between her and some person who greatly resembled the doctor; my young 
imagination jumped at conclusions which I despaired of ever verifying. 
Who could have lived for years with starched cousm Matilda and made 
her any tender confidence? Miss Steel alone looked eonscious, and 1 
believed her sorrow, whatever its cause, was secret. 

Well, they thawed all of them ; the ladies promised to visit me at my 
school, ‘aed, what was pleasanter to me for dear old Will’s sake, the 
young fellow applied his eye-glass so successfully to the little sketch of 
Haidee, that he begged my brother to finish it up and name his price for 
the ‘ doosid\ pretty thing.” 

Will was of course very triumphant, and as soon as they were gone 
we set to work again, he actively and I passively. Meyer, who lived so 
near that he could see the carriage drive off, reappeared, and amused us 
with a description of the delighted astonishment not only of Madame 
Babois but of the whole cighbotitbioul; who collected round the door to 
see the horses of “ces my lords Anglais.” The honourable youth 
mounted the box, shouting out to the rabble, “ Allez vous ong, vous 
petites blackguards car je vais aller sur vous, sacré.” 

It is curious enough that, however badly Englishmen speak French, 
they always pick up the rolling ‘‘sacré,” whilst the most thorough 
Frenchman manages to rap out the “‘ Godem,” which he imagines to be 
a certain token of Anglicised naturalisation. 

** But, do you know, doctor,” said I, “ one of those young ladies lost 
her heart then and there to the Master of Ravenswood ?” 

He turned pale, and a very peculiar expression ‘passed over his face, 
out he only answered, “To the picture, of course.’ 

“By the way,” pursued Will, “ Lord Stiffley fancied he had seen you 
before ; has he had that felicity at some bright period of his existence?” 

Mey er hesitated, and made a strong effort to speak with indifference. 
“] think he may perhaps have had that pleasure, as you say. I once 
formed a passing acquaintance with a family named Steel ; it must have 
been, I suppose, before he was Lord Stiffley, for I remember nothing of 
any title.” 

‘“‘ He became Lord Stiffley the year before Matilda went there,”’ said 
1; “that must be about seven years ago.” 

“Seven years; ah! I dare say. Seven years; it seems a very long 
time. It was at the English lakes, where I had accompanied a young 
artist friend, in .the hopes of getting some insight into sketching from 
nature. I chanced to be of some service to Miss Steel on the occasion of 
some triflmg accident; they were more grateful than the thing required, 
and grew quite friendly with me, till the papa suddenly made his appear- 
ance on the scene, and was just as haughty as they were affable. We 
pursued our travels in different directions, and met no more.’ 

“ Oh! oh! pirate,” laughed Will, “it was a young heart you stole that 
time. I wager you broke it—that i is, you and her governor between you 
—the poor thing has an old, long-suppressed sorrow in her eyes. At 
any rate, you see she has been constant to you, she is Miss Steel still.” 

« And spite of his title, Steel will ever be the name of the father. But 
YT must not remain here, ] must attend a patient. Good-by. Work well, 
eat well, and enjoy yourselves.” 

He ran down stairs, and we saw no more of him that day, but Will and 
I talked him over, and ree calling his gravity, his iadifiesence to all but 
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science, and a certain touch of bitterness which obscured the real goodness 
of his heart, we made up our minds that the doctor had been crossed in 
that true love which never does run smooth. I was seized with a very 
womanish desire to bring this pair of unfortunates to bliss, and after 
planning mentally all sorts of meetings for them, alarmed Will for my 
sanity by laughing aloud at the impracticability of my schemes. 

Only a few days elapsed before the ladies called on me and obtained 
permission of Madame to carry me off for the day. What could she or 
any schoolmistress refuse to the owners of such a carriage? 

Cousin Matilda proposed a visit to Pére-la-Chaise. On the road they 
told me “ Papa was so poorly—had evidently a fit of the gout coming on 
—which made him so cross !’’ 

“ Irritable, not cross, my dear Adelaide; pain always has that effect 
on gentlemen,” corrected the governess. “ Unfortunately ’ he so thoroughly 
despises French doctors that he won’t have any called in.’ 

“ Why,” I exclaimed, “does he not send for Will’s friend, Doctor 
Meyer, who knows English habits and constitutions so well ?” 

I was a little surprised at my own boldness, but Matilda, who I fancy 
suffered most from any lord’s irritability, caught at the idea. 

“ The very thing! We must propose it to him on our return to the 
hotel, must we not, Miss Steel F”’ 

No answer came, but the youngest sister exclaimed : 

“ Oh yes, certainly ; ; if he can but keep off the gout he will be the 
dearest doctor in the world.” 

“Or the cheapest,” I putin. Poor things! I thought, they will meet 
again ; and | rejoiced, as if in my giddy youthfulness I could judge if 
such meeting would bring joy or sorrow. We did the cemetery com- 
pletely, gathered a leaf from the tomb of the young poetess Eliza Mer- 
coeur, stroked the stone dog at the feet of Heloise ‘and Abelard, looked 
into the little chapel full of child’s toys, which some poor mother has set 
apart as consecrated relics, and sneered somewhat lightly (I think now) 
at the dripping white tears daubed on the poor black crosses, and which 
puzzled Miss Adelaide had mistaken for pears! I was lingering a little 
to admire the splendid panorama of Paris, visible from an eminence, when 
Miss Steel’s voice startled me. 

“‘ Do you really think that Doctor Meyer so clever?” 

“Of course, you know, J cannot judge, but others consider him so.’ 

“ Has he a good practice ?”” 

“No; but Will says that is entirely his own fault, because he still de- 
votes so much time to study, and is, besides, apparently quite indifferent 
on the subject. I have heard him say that he does not care for his pro- 
fession as a means of getting on in the world—his whole aim-is the 
research of truth.” 

‘Then perhaps he may not choose to attend papa.” 

“‘O yes he will,” I replied, eagerly. 

She turned upon me a searching eye, before which mine fell. 

‘* Has he?” she asked—*“ has he mentioned us to you ?” 

I briefly repeated the substance of what he had said. 

“‘ Never before that day ?” 

“No; never.” 

“ He had forgotten all about us, I dare say,” she proceeded, stammer- 
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ing and blushing ; “it is years ago. He was very good to us girls, and 
a a little misunderstood him ; it was painful—that is, unpleasant.” 

7 know not what possessed me to say anything so unwarrantable, but 
I could not help it. “I believe he loved you, Miss Steel; I believe he 
loves you still!” She turned pale, then red; affected to laugh at my 
“ school-girl’s romance,” and then broke down in a passion of tears. 
“Forgive me; don’t be offended with me, pray,” said I. She gave me 
her hand kindly, and recovered her composure, as she whispered, 

“‘T was very young then or I should have been more discreet. I am 
old and stendy now, and so, I suppose, is he. Tt must be all over. 
There would be no danger in meeting—no disobedience.” We walked 
down the hill silently, but as we drew near the others she said, “ Don’t 
mention anything to them ; they don’t know, and it is quite over, quite 
forgotten by—by every body.” 

Arrived at the hotel, there was very little difficulty in persuading Lord 
Stiffley to see Doctor Meyer ; for, as he himself remarked, the dinner- 
hour was drawing near, and he did not know whether to feed or to 
starve. 

“ You are always better for a little starvation,” suggested Miss Steel. 

Papa frowned, 

“Tam sure it is a bad plan to lower oneself,” said Matilda, who always 
proposed what experience had taught her was agreeable to her patron. 

“T believe you are quite right,” he replied, solemnly. ‘ But to make 
sure, we had better allow Doctor Meyer to take the responsibility on him- 
self. A gentlemanly man, certainly ; looks clever, too, but such a beard is 
sadly unprofessional. Why disguise himself so ?” 

Without a moment’s delay my lord’s man was told to take a cab, and 
be sure to bring back Doctor Meyer from the Quartier Latin before ditiner. 
No easy task ; but with the Stiffley servants to hear was to obey, and 
just as the jingle of plate told that the cloth was being laid in the ad- 
joining room, in walked Doctor Meyer. He retired with his patient to his 
chamber; but when dinner was announced Lord Stifley emerged there- 
from with so cheerful a smile that we all knew he was to be allowed his 
dinner, and we soon found that Doctor Meyer had consented to partake 
of it. 

With some slight apology for his lack of evening dress, he took his 
place at Miss Steel's right hand. A feeling of delicacy prevented my 
daring to look at them, but I longed to see if there appeared any under- 
standing between them. She hardly spoke, but the doctor came out in 
(to me) a new light—the elegant, witty gentleman of society. He cer- 
tainly was quite a fascinating man there, and scarcely at all like a wizard. 
As I looked at the brilliant plate, the fine damask, the sumptuous repast, 
the demure waiters, 1 could scarcely restrain a laugh at the contrast with 
the preparations my host had witnessed at my brother's study for his 
morning meal ; indeed, to this day, I can never recal that frying-pan 
without a smile. The Honourable Charles declared that we ought to 
have had there “his painter,” as he regally styled Will, for he believed 
he was a “ doosid good fellow ;” but how on earth any one could live in 
such a street, and “gach a house, he for his part could not tell, seeing 
Paris was so full of pleasant places and handsome apartments, “and so 
doosid high up, too. Fancy coming home from hunting, dead beat, and 
having to climb that staircase !” 
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It was so likely a contingency that we all laughed. 

“The hunting which goes on in the Quartier Latin fatigues the head 
rather than the limbs,” replied Meyer. “ When a man has been hunting 
ideas and riding his intellectual hobby, some eight hours at a stretch, a 
brisk run up and down to his garret is no bad adjunct to his evening 
meal. He cannot procure his dinner without a little necessary exercise. 
Men with occupations solely of the brain do well to live up many stairs ; 
you gentlemen sportsmen may engage the enéresol.” 

They chatted on merrily enough till we rose from table, when I 
whispered to cousin Matilda that I ought to return to school. The 
Honourable Charles proposed escorting me thither, which was, of course, 
decidedly negatived, though he grumbled something about “absurd 
pradishness,” and “ doosid shame.” 

As I bade farewell to Miss Steel, I looked up into her face, and was sur- 
prised at the change I read there. She looked ten years younger; her 
eyes sparkled, her lips parted with a radiant smile, and the roses on her 
cheek seemed to add roundness to their contour. I had observed neither 
look nor word, but I felt sure the masonic sign known only to lovers had 
passed between them, and that the faithful woman knew that she was 
still loved. A fortnight slipped by, in which I only once saw our grand 
friends. Dr. Meyer was in high favour, for Lord Stiffley was in good 
health, and had escaped the gout and starvation entirely. Dear Will 
was handsomely paid on the spot for his little sketch, and came forthwith 
to me, good old fellow, to “ treat” me in any way I could devise or relish. 
I had rather a fancy for a visit to the Palais Royal, and a dinner- 
luncheon at one of those immense restaurants which were to me endless 
sources of amusement. As we passed by the Lutheran Chapel in the 
Rue St. Honoré, we saw the doors open, and a hackney-coach in 
waiting. 

‘Let us go in—it may be a wedding,” I suggested. 

We went in, and truly it was a wedding, for there before the large 

een baize-covered table, which ought to have been an altar, stood a 
veiled lady giving her hand to—could it really be so ?—yes, to our 
friend the doctor! We could not distinguish her features, but the drapery 
was in a sad flutter. It was a plain morning dress, and not a creature 
accompanied them save a weeping female, whom I recognised as Miss 
Steel’s maid. As the unbridal-looking group moved away, we advanced 
a step towards them, and they gave a great start. The friends shook 
hands, and I took that of the trembling bride, wishing her joy heartily. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you,” she answered, warmly. 

Poor thing, the sad, silent, unfestive church had struck cold to her 
heart—a friendly clasp of the hand, a hearty congratulation, were, in- 
deed, welcome to her. 

“ What have you been doing, doctor? I am ashamed of you!” said 
Will. 

“ You need not be so, for I do not think [am wrong. When we were 
both younger, I would not have proposed such a step—but she can judge 
for herself now, and I hope to make her happier than she has been 
whilst others judged for her. She has made her choice, God grant she 
may never repent it!” 

‘* Well, you are an old pirate!” said Will, making a desperate effort 
to look jolly ; “ but go your ways, and my blessing on you, for there does 
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not seem to be a father here to do the venerable. I suppose his lordship 
is ignorant of this ?” 
‘“'We'ate now going to confess to him.” 
Will gave a groan. 
\weWedld 1 not ‘Tike to ‘be ‘you, that’s all ?” : 
““ You might be worse off.” And the doctor looked down on his wife 
with unmistakable love. . 
Lord Stiffley (we heard afterwards) was very angry at first, but ulti- 
e the happy pair. Miss Adelaide enjoyed ‘the romance of 
the adventure: Matilda echoed all that his lordship said; and the 
Honourable Charles thought ‘it a “doosid queer start,” but ‘his’ ‘sister 
being ‘no chicken, he did not see why she should not please herself. 
T had some intention of making our good doctor turn out an offshoot 
of some flustrious German house (he was a German by birth); but I 
ise such hackneyed arrangements, ‘and will stick to the truth, which 
is, indeed, the only merit of these my poor “jottings down.” I felt that 
Thad some hand in the doctor's bliss, and ‘was not'a little proud at my 
first interference in such matters. 


Not long after Dr. ‘Meyer’s marriage, on entering the porter’s lodge 
to take the key of Will’s room, we saw good Madame Babois seated by 
her fire, not preparing her pot-au-feu as usual, but with her apron thrown 
over ‘her head, which was bent forwards supported on her hands, her 
elbows resting on her knees, and rocking to and fro in evident anguish 
of ‘mind. 

“What is it? what has happened?” we both exclaimed at once. 

“« Ah, Petit Jean’! my dear Petit Jean! he was such a darling! He 
is lost !”” 

Petit Jean was a fine bright lad, of some eleven years old, whom J had 
often seen coming home from school with lis books under his arm, and 
who in the summer evenings enjoyed a game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock in the open street (if any street in the Quartier Latin can be styled 

), sometimes with the concierge Babois, but more often with the 
lady herself, who forgot her fat and her mollesse in the excitement 
of the game. I had never spoken to him but on one of these occasions, 
when TI could not refrain from taking a school-girl’s interest in his efforts 
to keep up a hundred strokes. I should have enjoyed challenging him 
» but was not quite brave enough to play in the street ; besides, it 
was Sunday, so I contented myself with admiring him. He looked very 
handsome as he stood ‘there elated with his victory, his sparkling eyes 
raised to mine, his hair falling back in wild waves from his brown fore- 
head, and his slight figure so graceful and elastic in his simple blouse 
and leathern girdle. 

“What has happened to your son?” I repeated, with sincere interest. 

“ Ah, mademoiselle, he is not my son; but it is all as one! I think 
T'fove ‘him better than if he were. He was only three days old when I 
had him first, and that is more than ten years ago!—ten years! But I 
remember it as yesterday—it was a cold night—by reason that I had 
promised Babois a soupe au lait for ‘his supper. He sat watching the 
marmite lest ‘the soupe should burn, and J knitted whilst I said my 
prayers, when some one rang the bell from the street. Babois pulled the 
cordon, remarking, ‘ Well, I thought every one was in ; all the keys are 
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gone; its some visitor to No,’4, 1 dare say, _ I shall have to give that 
young fellow notice that one cannot be disturbed night, after . ight for 
nothing. Well, no one comes now; the. door .is open ;’ and, puttiag on 
his casquette, he went as far as the door. Sure enough, there was - 
one. ‘It is some rascal playing you a bad turn,’ said I; ‘look we 
round the corner.’ But as, L advanced to leak also, I pi par 
ground a large bundle wrapped up in a white tablecloth, I 
picked it up.  ‘ Allons,’ I. said, ‘ the person it belongs to has doubtless 
run. on for something, But no; on teking it, to the light of our lamp, 
what should I see but a piace of ipa per pinned on to the cloth; on which 
was written, : eenemandiaatnctoes Kcind. beart of. Madame, Babes,’ I 
opened it carefully, and there lay, comfortably swaddled and w 
a little blanket, the most lovely baby eyes ever saw... I could y be- 
lieve mine, I was so surprised. My husband examined well, oes to 
find some purse or billet. de a or, at least, some promising note, 
There was none; but, for me, I could hardly look away from the sweet 
face, sleeping soundly i in such touching ae tay ‘The wicked mother 
might as well have placed it in the Enfant Trouvés,’ muttered Babois. 
‘ Never mind the wicked mother,’ said I; ‘it is Heaven who has sent it, 
as we have none of our own. Let us rear it.’ ‘Soit!’ said my husband, 
for he isa man.of few words, and not always good Mae but, his 
heart, mademoiselle, is tender as a lamb’s, and he is at this moment takin 
neither rest nor food in his, anxiety to find Petit Jean; the more that it 
is all his doing that he is lost. _ You see the lad has such a spirit, and if 
Babois did not go and accuse him of stealing some change that was 
missing! Petit Jean retorted angrily; they got to high words; Babois 
taunted him with his birth, and off, like an arrow, started Petit Jean out 
of the house. We did not seek to detain him, thinking he would return 
when his temper cooled, We breakfasted alone, and ake my husband 
went in search of him. He returned at mid-day—no news—and when 
he saw my anxiety, he started again. Poor Petit Jean! He steal, in- 
deed! Never!” 

‘‘ Then he knew you were not his mother?” 

“Yes; I have many a time, told him the story of his arrival here, and 
showed him. the tablecloth, which I still preserve in case any one should 
wish to claim him. But see, here is Babois again! Ah, mon Dieu! he 
is still alone.” 

And so he was, and looking very tired and depressed. “Je n’en puis 
plus,” he said, proving himself intoachair. “ T have been searching 
for seven hours, and in vain. J give it up. Depend upon it, wife, the 
rascal is all safe, and only wants to punish us for scolding him. He will 
return soon, when his appetite sharpens a bit.” 

Some of Madame Babois’s gossips, who had heard the news, here 
stepped in, and the porteress, being of that nature which gets rid of 
sorrow by talking it over, fell to “ee : again upon the new comers. 

“ Place aux Dames,” said Babois, rising, and following Will and me 
out of the lodge. 

“Don’t give up your search so soon,” said I, “ Let us go with you. 
If the boy is afraid of you, our presence may reassure him,” 

« Petit Jean is not afraid—not he ; he is in a mad passion, that is all.” 
* See,” I interrupted, “ there is that dreadful man coming again,” 
It was the same police-agent who had carried off Will to explain the 
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mystery ‘of the chest. He looked at us with a slight smile of recognition, 
and turned to Babois : . | 

“I understand you have lost a child, sir?” 
0 ¥esyonot my‘own, but my adopted son.” | 

“ Ah! Tknow all that story. He has been with you above ten 
years. Why has he left you ?” | 

\ Babois related ‘the story of the missmg coppers, taking much blame on 

himself. 

* Have you lost nothing else ?” mil As 

“Nd; ho;nothimg; and Iam sure now that he did not take them. I 
was tiiad'to ‘accuse him: He‘could not steal'a pin, the fme honest lad ! 
‘That| was what‘angered ‘him'so.” ~ . i up e399 

And you have looked everywhere amongst your friends ?” 

“ Everywhere.” oe slotiss , 

“ There is‘stillone place you have not searched. Iwillsaccompany you 
there.”') cin | | 3 

“ Where, sir—where?” ‘asked Babois, eagerly. | 

“To the Morgue,” replied the other, with his usual sang froid. The 
porter sprang up*as if he had been shot. ‘* My impression is,” continued 
the policeman, “from what you say of his face and demeanour on leaving 
you, that he probably how a straight into the water. We have a great 
many instances of drowning from mere passion) He left you at seven ; 
the river was:dragged before noon. I have no doubt we shall find him 


“ Do you mean to say,” cried Will, “that you believe that child to 
have committed suicide ?” 

** Monsieur est Anglais,” he*replied, with @ shrug of contempt, as if 
that fact accounted for a considerable ‘amount of ignorance. “Suicide 
amongst ‘us ‘is’ very common ; not) a month passes ‘but I see a child’s 
body m the Morgue. We have not the phlegme'Anglais.” 

Will-and I shrank from the police agent, and walked silently together 
till we came to a low building close to the Seine, with windows of a 
peculiar construction, through which a few women and boys were trying 
to peep inside.» No need for peeping, however, for the sad place was 
open to every one. I remained outside whilst Will entered with his two 
companions. In a moment he reappeared : 

‘Come in, the place is empty.” : 

I entered with a beating heart the little house, the culminating point 
of so many life-long tragedies. ‘There was, however, no cause for fear, 
nothing terrible, not even repulsive, save as suggestive to the imagination. 
Four slabs of (I think’ lead were ‘arranged beneath the open windows, 
slopmg towards the feet, 1 suppose to drain off the water ‘from the bodies 
deposited on those narrow beds; they were then untenanted, and Babois, 
who had been afraid to enter, heaved a deep sigh of relief. Against the 
walls hung a few groups of garments, male and female, still awaiting the 
recognition of friends after the unfortunate wearers had been buried. I 
turned sick as I thought what we had expected’to find on one of those 
cold «grey bheds—the lifeless, dripping, perhaps distorted form of that 
bright, handsome boy! As I turned shudderingly' away, I was arrested 
by the face of an old woman, who walked quietly in. “Oh, such a face, 
such a terribly earnest face! Not afraid, not excited, but hardened, as 
it .were, in protracted suffering, coldly, hopelessly wretched! Scarcely 
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a shade of difference over the white face as she noticed the vacant 
slabs, and she walked away softly as she had entered, only, muttering 
* Pas encore !”’ bli | | reterabery J 

“ Persevering old woman !”. said the agent, with a smile; ‘her daughter 
went astray some six months ago, and she is alive ra, and saucy 
enough for anything; the old woman would rather believe her dead, and 
so she comes daily in search of her, though I have often undeceived her 
as to her fate” Hoemid 

Another shrug of his shoulders for the weakness .of human | nature, 
and the agent bade'us good morning, leaving us to turn back) to the Rue 
de ja: Harpe in solemn silence, | For my part, as I walked along the gay, 
busy streets so full of life, my heart sv with compassionate, prayers 
for the unhappy ones d to search for their hearts’ treasures in the 
Morgue—to search successfully, alas ! dveytavet 

We had hardly crossed the threshold of the house when Petit Jean 
himself rushed forwards, and caught Babois’s hand, exclaiming earnestly : 

“ Forgive me, forgive:me, my good father !” , rod W 

“ Tell me first where you come from, truant?” returned, Babois, his 
— melting away with his anxiety ; “I have been hunting for you 

e day.” : vl 

The boy hung his head, overpowered by shame. 

** E have Neen a wicked!” he faltered. : Len 

And now we all perceived another figure in the lodge standing by 
Madame Babois’s chair. It was that of a Sister of Charity, a fine strong 
woman, whose firm step suited well her coarse shoes, whose active limbs, 
like her plain short dress, bespoke constant activity, not, the romance of 
asceticism ; no pale, languid devotee. was there, but @ healthy, hearty 
woman, whose energies were dedicated to the service of Christ) in His 
own appointed way——‘t Feed my sheep.” And how tender was the touch 
of the hand she laid on Petit Jean’s head, how sympathetic the glistening 
eye which beamed from the depths of her unbecoming’ but most shelter- 
ing head-dress of snowy linen. 

‘Good man,” she said, gently but firmly, “ bind up, his, wounded 
heart; do not probe it, he has sinned deeply, but he is deeply itent. 
God is always merciful, how can we dare be otherwise? Good-by, Petit 
Jean; next Sunday I will see you again; now I must hasten away ; but 
remember, no more passion, no more ingratitude to God,”’ 

Petit Jean sprang up and kissed her warmly. She received his caress 
with a smile, but she did not return it. All the warmth of her heart) had 
for many years found vent not in soft caresses but in incessant, vigorous 
acts of benevolence. Her lips ever prayed and admonished, they had 
almost forgotten to kiss. What an impression she made on me! I 
wished to detain her, as she left the lodge with her swift firth step, but 
Will had now caught Petit Jean, and holding him by the ear, insisted 
upon knowing where he had spent the day. 

‘‘ Tell them all about it, Petit Jean,” said Madame Babois, who, had 
already heard the story from the Sister of Charity. 

“When I left here this. morning,” began the child, with a falterin 
voiee, “I felt, oh I don’t. know how, but wicked, wicked and angry 
over, ‘They are unjust, unjust,’ I kept on saymg to myself; ‘1 will 
never go back to them;’ and I ran on, and still something always said 
unjust, unjust, in my heart. I came to the river; I was hot, furious; the 
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water looked cool and pleasant. ‘If I die they will be accused 
me unjustly,’ I thought ; and im outlays hating dle ee 
jumped in. I felt the water all over me, it got down my ‘throat suffo- 

ingly; but I rose again to the light, and then I screamed for help, as 
po erect the recital by a hoarse laugh, and ichtre 

. “ve Poe : anda bit 

you havé grand courage fora suicide.” * 

*¢ You should not laugh at him,” I suggested. 

“No, no, itis serious,” rephed Madame. 

“1 dop’t know: happened after that,” resumed 'the boy; “but I 
found on a bed, all wrapped up in blankets, and by my side sat the 
same Sister of Charity who ght me here. -She spoke to me very 
kindly, and told me to lie still, that my clothes were at the fire, and when 
they were dry she would take me home. After.a while she asked me if 
I had a mother, upon which I told ther.all I knew about myself. She 
asked me more questions than I could answer, and she told me how 
wicked I had been, and she made me pray to be forgiven, and she prayed, 
too, forme. That is all.’’ 

“ Why, Jean, you have forgotten how you were saved,” said Madame 
Babois ; “ it is the most singular part of the story. You know the my 
lord Anglais who came to see you, sir; well, he was lounging on the quai, 
trying to induce his dog to have a swim, when my poor boy jumped in. 
Sir, without a moment's hesitation, im he went after him, swam to him, 
and bore him to the shore; but with a sang froid, the guod sister told 
me, he would not ‘hear a word of thanks: ‘ But,’ said she, ‘ tell me your 
name, that the mother ef this poor boy may mention you in her prayers.’ 
So then he drew a little case from his pocket, and gave ber his card, and 
walked coolly away with his dog, all dripping with wet, but not hastening 
his step or looking more moved than if he had taken a warm bath! Ah! 
they are curious, those English.” And Madame Babois produced the 
glazed, finely-engraved card, much stained with water, on which we read 
‘“‘ Honourable Charles Stiffley, Grafton-street.” 

“ Doosid lucky thimg he was there,’ said Wall, imitating.his very in- 
different style of speech. 

When, some days afterwards, Will saw the Honourable Charles, and 
congratulated him on his Sunday morning’s work, he replied with noncha- 
lance, “Oh, ah! fine boy; hope his governor horsewhipped him soundly.” 

On the followmg Sunday, faithful to her promise, arrived the good 
Sister of Charity, and at my own desire I was allowed to see her. But 
She came not alone ; with her was a younger sister, dressed, like herself, 
in a religious habit, but different as possible in face and manner. Deli- 
cate, timid, with thesitating step and sad, languid eyes, which dropped 
before the gaze of a stranger, as if she had known not only sorrow but 
shame. She coloured deeply as. Sister Thérése presented her, by the 
name of Agnes, to Madame Babois and Petit Jean. 

“ You are very happy to have found so good a mother,” she said 
gently to the boy ; “ you will never again cause her such anxiety. Think 
‘of her grief if she had lost you!” And her lange eyes, filled with tears, 
were fixed earnestly on Petit Jean. 

Sister Thérése then asked permission to see the clothes which Madame 
had kept since the first night of the imfant’s arrival at her door. The 
other one turned them over and over with trembling hands and drooping 
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lip, as if painful remembrances touched her at the sight of the little 
* ” mow yellow with age. Then she fixed her eyes again-on Petit 
Jean, and listened in silence to all Madame’s loquacious descriptions of the 
courage, wit, and vivacity of the boy's earliest years. od ¢ igi 

Sister Thérése, with kindly authority, gave good advice to Jean and 
his adopted mother, and promised to renew her visit at some future time. 
“ But,” said she, “we have so little leisure; what with the sehool-children 
and the sick, and the Church offices, we have a moment to spare. 
Come, Agnes, bid farewell to the good Christian has been a mother 
to a forsaken child. We have hardly time to gain the Hétel Dieu for 
our watch.” 

She rose to depart, salutmg us all with a’wave of the hand and a 
quiet smile. 

“ Au revoir,” murmured the pale Sister Agnes, following her with a 
slow, mechanical step. She crossed the threshold, then suddenly return- 
ing, took Jean by the hand, and ‘imprinted a long yearning kiss on his 
forehead ; her lips seemed to grow there, and her sad eyes overflowed 
with tears meanwhile. Jean watched them from the door. 

. ff Mademoiselle,” whispered the porteress to me, “did you observe that 
ss?” 

“Yes; why?” 

“Only mothers kiss like that,” she replied, shaking her head with a 
glance full of meaning—*“ only mothers! Hélas! Ja pauvre fille!” 

Three years afterwards, when I was far removed from the Quartier 
Latin, occurred one of those periodical minor revolutions to which poor 
France has been always subject since the great shock to her system in the 
latter part of the last century: sort of epileptic fits following a terrific 
attack of delirium, treated by copious bleeding instead of food and 
tonics. 

Petit Jean on this occasion headed a band of the youthful gardes 
mobiles, and received his death-blow at a very early stage of the business. 
He lay bleeding behind a barricade of overturned fiacres and omnibuses, 
when two Sisters of Charity advanced to him. One raised his head, the 
other attempted to stanch the blood from a wound in his breast. 

“ Ah! is it you, Sister Thérése? ever my good angel; and you too, 
Sister Agnes?” 

“Not sister,” whispered the poor woman, pressing to her bosom his 
drooping head; “not sister, but mother, your own unfortunate, most 
erring mother. Tell me you forgive me, my son!” 

Death was fast veiling the bright eyes which sought hers so eagerly at 
these words; the hand which would have clasped hers fell limp and 
powerless ; but the lips moved, and on the strained ear of the listener fell 
the soft sound, “‘My mother, my dear mother!” One kiss, and the 
newly-claimed tie was severed, severed for a time, to be re-united—yes, 
grant it, forgiving Lord !—re-united for ever. 

And so passed away Petit Jean ; and good Madame Babois has had a 
florid history of him engraven on his tomb, which she decorates monthly 
with fresh wreaths and erosses, and inspects as often the little packet of 
linen so often watered by her tears. 


Doctor Meyer and his wife are flourishing in Canada, where there is 
ample scope for the exercise of his talents, and fewer people to remark on 
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their little difference of rank in the social ladder. Will is a portly family 
man, and I have more than one small tyrant clinging to my maternal 
skirts. The Quartier Latin has become to me a dream; yet no ;—dreams 
are less pleasant, more eccentric ; it is rather a page in the history of my 
life read over and over again by the lamp of memory—read so often, that 
my fond prejudice led me to fancy others might like to read it too. The 
mature reader will forgive me, for he too must have some vivid chapter in 
his youthful life over which he dwells when all has changed, the actors 
have vanished, the scene is shifted, nay, even his own identity lost in the 
difference of costume. 








MISERERE. 
FROM A POSTHUMOUS POEM BY HEINE. 
By Epacar A. Bowrine, C.B. 


Tue sons of Fortune I envy not 
For their lives in pleasure vying ; 

I envy them only their happy death, 
Their easy and painless dying. 


In gala dresses, with garlanded heads, 
heir lips in laughter extended, 
They joyously sit at the banquet of life— 
The sickle falls,—all is ended! 


In festal attire, with roses adorn’d, 

Still blooming with life, these glad-mortals, 
These fav’rites of Fortune, reach at last 

The shadowy realm’s dark portals. 


They ne’er were disfigured by fever’s attacks, 
They die with a joyous demeanour, 

And eladly are welcomed at her sad court 
By Proserpine, hell’s czarina. 


O how I envy a fate like theirs !— 
Seven years I daily languish 

For death, as on the ground I writhe 
In bitter and speechless anguish. 


O God! my agony shorten, that I 
May be buried—my sole ambition. 
Thou knowest that 1 no talent possess 

For filling a martyr’s position. 


I feel astonish’d, gracious Lord, 
At a course so inconsequential ; 
Thou madest a joyous Poet without 
That joy that is so essential. 


My torments blunt each feeling of mirth, 
And melancholy make me; 

Unless I get better ere long, to the faith 
Of a Catholic I must betake me. 


Like other good Christians, I then shall howl 
In Thine ears my wailings dreary— 

The best of humorists then will be lost 

For ever—O miserere ! 
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THE CONFEDERATE JUSTIFICATION, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—It was as far back as September that you were good enough 
to insert some observations of mine upon the present unhappy contest 
going on in the United States of North America. I did not. flatter 
myself that they would have attracted notice on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and that an American gentleman, who declares himself to be of 
the State of Arkansas, in a publication entitled ‘“ Confederate Notes for 
English Circulation,”* should have done me the honour of noticing, 
although in reprobation, the article to which I allude. Not that I com- 
plain; I am let off gently compared to Professor Cairnes, who, in his 
work entitled the “ Slave Power,” has shown a more decided feeling of 
opposition to the slave system which it has been the object of the Southern 
States not merely to maintain on the footing it stood at the period of the 
declaration of independence, but to extend and ramify as much as pos- 
sible in order to render the extirpation of that curse of humanity next to 
impossible. As slaves could not be openly imported it became necessary 
to multiply them at home by all possible modes. A part of Virginia, 
rendered tener ire barren owing to the over-cultivation of the soil, 
until it was utterly exhausted, turned the attention of a portion of its 
people to breeding, slaves as they would breed swine, to dispose of in 
the more Southern markets. The trade became a flourishing one in the 
Virginian hutches. © Cross-breeds, semi-whites, or pure African blood, all 
would do—like Peter Pindar’s razors—to sell. In place of attempting 
to lessen the evil, the object was to increase and render it a lasting 
system. By dint of union in the South, and by successful efforts to 
detach a certain number of members from the North, so far as to main- 
tain a predominant influence in the government, not only the mainte- 
nance of slavery was strengthened and established on the firmest footing, 
but also its extension almost to the Pacific by new states. The American 
papers long ago detailed to the world the unseemly individual con- 
tests on the floor of the congress, proceeding even to coarse brutality 
towards individual representatives who ventured to censure the degrading 
system in a free expression of their opinions. Still slave-breeding went 
on. Many slaves had two or three wives. Some owners even hoped 
each woman would lie in annually, and enhance the stock for sale. As 
long as a preponderance was maintained by the South, matters pro- 
ceeded with tolerable smoothness. Now and then the brutal explo- 
sion of an angry, Southerner would take place when some one of the 
North ventured to be hostile in relation to slavery. The represen- 
tatives of the South boast of being the élite of the American people, 
aping at a distance sufficiently remote the feudal lords of the past time 
in Europe with their wretched serfs. Yet matters going their own 
way, and the men in authority not presuming to differ from them, 
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the State machine worked tolerably smooth, but still with the repetition 
of curses, loud and deep, upon those who did not hold Southern opinions. 
The choice of a president privately opposed to the objects and system of 
the Southern extension of slavery, although he might not proceed to any 
action which seriously affected their interests, and although he .might 
not arrest farther encroachments upon the laws of reason and humanity, 
was fully sufficient to incite the South to a covert design for the desgruc- 
tion of the existing government, and the establishment of slavery.as a 
fixed and nent rule, this even if am anti-slavery president’ were 
only el although he should display no overt act of hostility to slavery. ° 
According ta the South, the advantage of unpaid'labour and white idle- 
ness (for it is upon his own idleness that the Southerner. builds -his ideal 
claim to the gentleman) was no stigma upon a whole empire for the crime 
of a part, and no denial to the Nertherners of holding an ‘opmion on the 
matter, or a right to feel solicitous ‘about the disgrace to the national 
character among other countries.; this was openly denied, The election 
of a president who held sentiments favourable.'té thé best interests of 
mankind, irrespective of action, became a signal, for: rebellion, for 
which all had been long duly prepared in the Sotisl{ in tase of such a con- 
tingency. It should be “their way,” or they*would not longer obey the 
general government, The slaye-mastet minority would ‘be master of the 
government or separate-by rebetitbn.' The spirit of petty tyranny in the 
land must needs be that of political rule. The familiarity with despotic 
power in their domiciles imparted :a similar spirit in regard to public 
affairs, and, singular enough, the world was desired to take notice. that 
where the-most absolute slavery existed, and free citizens dared not express 
an opinion adverse to that held by the South upon any point, that such 
a people so violating every law of humanity was to be credited as “ poli- 
tically” free! In regard to the right any American state, a fraction of 
the territory, has to declare itself free, because it possesses the power of 
self-government to a certain extent, and the affirmative, can only be sup- 
ported by the success of the treason which changes the name, and points 
out a new designation. The English counties are self-ruled. ‘They-have 
a military establishment, at the head of which is the lord-heutenant, who 
raises and controls troops of no contemptible class. He has his deputies. 
The sovereign does not even sign the commissions of the officers. The 
civil power is in the hands of the justices, who raise and control the 
expenditure, and almost all the offices are held by people locally ap- 
pointed, yet will any sane man say that Yorkshire, for instance, is not in 
rebellion against the English crown if it rise im arms, and declare itself 
free on the order of the local government, under the false pretext of not 
liking a tax levied by parliament? It is clear, as said before, that the 
Slave States of America had long decided on rebellion if they found the 
head of the government, or the government itself, such as did not suit 
their ideas, horribly despotic as their views were and are, and that, too, 
whether the general government interfered or not with the existing 
system. 

The statistics which I used were undeniable. The writer attempts to 
explain them away. He appeals to some lady, of whom I have now 
heard for the first time, who paid America a visit a few years ago, as a 
competent witness in behalf of slaveowners and slavery. Really, this 
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is pushing evidence rather too far. A casual visit to America, South or 
North, by a young lady, or a young gentleman either, can decide 


nothing. Men have gone over to the States, and, returning to England, 


have written books after. a visit of a few weeks, abusing all Americans. 
_ No one would take. these for more than their worth at a glance. A youn 
or. old lady, who has, it appears, written some letters to England, ca 
the slave-holding planters “ preux chevaliers,” and judged the Southerners 
by their jolly countenances, so different from the Northerners. I will not 
quarrel about the-beauty of the Yankee features, North or South, for in 
' Europe we call all Americans Yapkees. Now, if there be such a striki 
difference, perhaps the hard personal labour of the North com 
with Southern idleness—the work being done there by unpaid labourers 
—this-may account for the difference which the discriminating fancy of 
the lady. may more correctly judge than one of the other sex is likely 
te do, by the rotundity or acuteness of the features of Americans in 
‘ general. I haye never. deniéd the hospitality and good cheer of the 
Southern planters,” Pléasantér men—provided they have their own abso- 
lute way, and you-donot-coytradict them ir any favourite or interested 
opinion, held with“infléxible tenacity—pleasanter men do not exist. This 
must be understood ‘in. the gengse which attached to our old ignorant 
feudal lords, in the halls where tliey f the stranger over the dun- 
geons beneath filled with victims, arid were permitted to torture and 
devapitate their serfs occasionally in the way-of amusement. 
'. Bat such kind of evidence is nothing to the purpose. It is clear the 
‘South had prepared for rebellion the’ moment it was aware that. slave 
~ interests would be no longer supreme in the Union. If such a resistance 


‘be not rebellion, it is very difficult to find an English name for it. A’ 


president whose private sentiments were unfavourable for slave-breeding 
and selling, although so difficult a question that he could not venture to 
agitate it, were he in office, still his private sentiments made him the 
object of implacable animosity to the South. 

Mr. Cairnes, late Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Dublin, comes in for. much severer censure than myself in reference to 
his work entitled the “ Slave Power,” &c. That gentleman is said to be 
- “indoctrinated more thoroughly than Mr. Redding by the sainted mis- 
sionaries of the Northern money-changers.” No doubt the professor can 
defend his opinions, and will not quote the Scriptures of the Jews to 
uphold slavery. Our Arkansas friend would no doubt defend suicide 
from the Seriptures, for suicide is found there as well as slavery. He 
cannot see the difference between a system existing in barbarous times 
among heathens, or men little better, and a more enlightened state of 
things in humanity, science, and literature, ripened by the philan- 
thropice genius of Christianity. I trust we are a little nearer advanced 
towards the doctrines of the New Testament, and shall not find a modern 
guide in any of the barbarities of the old Jew, or heathen, which a 
Christian system has superseded. My other statistics remain uncontra- 
dicted, but there is an attempt to palliate differences, which amounts to 
little against figures. 

Referring to my former article in the New Monthly Magazine, the 
defender of the South, from Arkansas, says, in substance, that we have 
much to unlearn; that the North deceives the world, which is ruled by 
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ideas. ‘ Nor is this true only of the crowd ; it holds good amongst even 
thinkers. Reference in illustration of this may be made to two recent 
instances among men of ability—Mr, Cyrus Redding, a well-known 
littérateur, and Mr. J. E. Cairnes, late professor of political economy in 
the University of Dublin. Mr. Redding, in reviewing statistics of the 
two sections of the late American Union, refers the smaller ratio to the 
population, the number of schools, and the number of children attend- 
ing those schools in the South, as compared with the North, to ‘ the 
degrading influence of slavery.’ And this reference passes here into 
currency! Is it just? Between the effect and its alleged cause, Mr. 
Redding shows no necessary connexion, but refers that effect, without re- 
flecting that he did so in blind obedience to the leadings of a foregone 
conclusion, The Southern States present the results of most assuredly 
more than one agency. The hygrometrical differences between the 
North and South can hardly be referred as a matter of course to slavery. 
If Mr. Redding had thought for a moment of questioning the correctness 
of his hasty assumption, he would have found that differences similar to 
those that exist between the educational statistics of the group of States 
south of the Potomac and the Ohio, aud of the group north of those 
rivers, hold amongst all those States when compared separately one with 
another, Slavery, he would thus have seen, cannot be concluded the 
cause of differences that exist between one Slave State and another, be- 
tween one Free State and another State equally ‘free.’ ” 

The native of Arkansas then refers to the more scattered nature of the 
population in the South than in the North as more unfavourable for the 
assemblage of people, or scholars, or objects of charity, in churches, 
schools, and so on, thus accounting, in some degree, for their inferiority 
to the North. 

But the great question is not to be tried by these secondary points, 
whether in this instance I were correct or not, nor the success or failure 
of either party in America. The principles of truth and justice are 
steadfast as the fOundations of the universe. The reasonable and wise 
wished to see slavery abolished without a servile insurrection or ruin to 
any party, and that the interest and security of the slave-master should 
be considered as much as possible. He would not for a moment tolerate 
the bare idea. For threescore years he endeavoured to extend the plague- 
spot on humanity, and he was successful beyond his expectations. 
Many in the Northern States were indifferent in the matter where it was 
probable it might affect their own interests, and these, too, had an 
antipathy to the black man because he was black, and they were neutral 
in consequence in regard to the justice and humanity of the system. 
Still all the thinking Northerners felt they had a country and character 
to preserve in the world of which the Southerners never felt the value. 
When the Northern States were struggling for their freedom against 
George III., the Southerners, in the Slave States of the Carolinas par- 
ticularly, offered to the English commander to remain neutral in the 
contest, and to join the side which was successful, if they were let alone. 
Cornwallis, coming to the command of the English troops in the South, 
broke this tacit agreement so “‘ honourable” to Southern patriotism. I 
mention the incident as explanatory of the view taken of freedom and its 
value by slaveowners, which is the same all over the world. That there 
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is in this country a party anxious for the success of the South there is no 
doubt; one section of that party is made up of persons who say the 
planters live like gentlemen of opulence in Europe—in idleness—though 
existing upon the toil of the slave; the other section is one that regards 
only the cotton imports and their own pockets beyond all justice as 
understood “in heaven above or the earth beneath.” It would be better 
such persons should reflect that if cotton came again by peace in America, 
as long as our manufacturers rely solely upon that marie the same evil 
is likely to recur to their suffering workmen. A war between Eng- 
land and the United States is no improbable event at any time. But to 
my Arkansas friend. 

Mr. Gladstone, as well as the Scriptures, is quoted by the writer in fa- 
vour of slavery, in reference to one of his speeches, and the onus of slavery 
itself is made an English inheritance. This can be no justificatidh. The 
acquittance of continued crime because an ancestor has been guilty of it, 
will not stand the test either of reason or religion. England confesses the 
stain, and has nobly wiped out the inhumanity. England is a penitent 
for that sin. The position of the Southern States of America at the peace 
of 1783, and more especially when the slave-trade was abolished in 
America as well as in England, should have led those States to look 
forward to the extinction of slavery by gradual means in place of con- 
tinuing to extend it as widely as possible, and glorying in it as a per- 
manent establishment. It is said that white men cannot cultivate the 
land in a country where it is necessary labourers should be acclimated. 
Our Arkansas friend, however, shows us that the mortality of the ne 
and the white in Charleston is about equal even as regards yellow fever, 
which never attacks the black in the West Indies. We happen to kn6w 
that in Venezuela, nearer the line, white men can work in the open air 
from day-dawn till ten a.m., and from four p.m. till dark, without incon- 
venience, and at the same time do more work for wages than the slave in 
the entire day. Indeed, we are told by some of the papers of the United 
States that all the really hard work in several of the Southern States is 
done by Irishmen, the slave attending to the lighter part of the culture, 
while the Irish labourers ditch and drain. No doubt the habit of drink- 
ing and liability to fever must, under such circumstances, be fatal to the 
health of a class of European labourers that bears in Europe at least no 
high character for sobriety or forecast. Slavery, therefore, is not as neces- 
sary as the Southerners pretend even to themselves, except that it enables 
the masters to be idle by means that cost them comparatively little. As 
to the difference of the colour of a man’s skin giving him of a light com- 
plexion a natural right to make the man of a darker colour, with faculties 
every way equal by nature one to the other, a miserable being without 
hope, there is no such right, unless brute power be so constituted. This, 
indeed, seems to be the latent argument of the slave-dealer. In re- 
gard to the right of the slave to freedom, and the obtaining it by every 
means in his power, even by the utmost violence, that right is inherent 
in him, and that natural right it is which constitutes the justification of 
the slave in the use of any means to free himself from his shackles. It 
is a terrible alternative, but it is a right of nature in one placed by con- 
straint beyond the law’s protection. 

I am well aware that there are individuals in England who, having 
Aug.—vVOL. CXXVIII. NO. DXII. 2a 
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visited not only America, but some of our own colonies, have displayed a 
contempt for the negro whom they have seen carefully kept in a tate 
state. ‘They show an inclination to disparage the ability of the black, who 
have been excluded from instruction of every kind, therefore justify towards 
his race all sorts of enormities. In some of the English West Indian 
Islands the freedom of the slave is still looked upon with an evil eye. 
The time is still remembered when the slave worked without wages under 
the lash, and the planter sipped his sangaree, and rejoiced in that idleness 
which marks the sensualist and the covetous in the circle of his own 
inglorious inactivity. We still find visitors running down the emanci- 

ted slaves in our West Indian Islands as idlers: “Our Emancipation 
Acts have ruined the colonists,”’ thus uttering Jeremiads in behalf of those 
who have no more right to the service of the black man than he has to 
those of the white. If the black man will not work he cannot eat, any 
more than the white. All this grumbling about the blacks is the offspring 
of a sullen regretful feeling on the part of the whites, a hankering after 
the old times, when the slave worked under the lash, and the planter sat 
in inglorious idleness, leaving active labour to the overseer and his whip. 
In the opinion even of some Englishmen, not only is the emancipation of 
the negro in the West Indies deprecated, but that of the natives as well, 
on the Spanish Main. Canning’s calling the New World into being is 
lamented. It is declared that freedom has not only conferred ignorance 
upon the unenslaved Spanish colonies, but has rendered them every way 
the reverse of what they were under the “happy” rule of the nation that 
extinguished the lives of millions by the mines, while with the sword, at 
the same time, it destroyed that extraordinary degree of civilisation for 
untutored men which Las Cases so appositely describes, and the writings 
of other humane men have painfully confirmed. 

It never enters the minds of those persons so regretful of past flagitious 
times, who grumble in a sidelong way at that righteous course which the 
will not openly impugn—it never enters their minds to ask themselves 
what is the mainspring of their dislike against that course of things, and 
those changes which they see with such regret. It is, in reality, the 
longing desire for. the return of those times when their fellow-beings, 
tortured by the lash or immured in the mine, were enslaved to support a 
system that was a curse upon humanity—a system that made power 
sanctify crime, a hideous selfishness which sacrificed the blood and muscle 
of men possessing equal rights, to the idleness and sordid lucre of those 
whose merit was no more than that of those they would fain replace in 
their old position—a position not less degrading to the slave than flagi- 
tious in him who converted his fellow-men into property. The motive 
for the existence of the crime of slavery is derogatory to the character of 
man as a rational being; it is wholly selfish. Gain by unpaid labour, 
indolence in the slaveholder, and the depression of numbers of unfortunate 
people under no right but power, are made to enrich a portion of the 
population of a country where slavery only exists by means of unhallowed 
strength. Thus, where slavery has been abolished by the law of the 
majority, the minority, always the least informed, and least capable from 
habit of appreciating the rule of justice between man and man, has viewed 
the concession of his natural right to the slave himself, even with a com- 
pensation, as a subject of no little soreness. It matters not that the 
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Northerners in America, like our own colonists, have a dislike to men of 
any colour but their own, arising from that antipathy which is almost 
insensibly engendered by circumstances long gone by, and become a sort 
of hereditary distaste, but with us the man of colour is acknowledged to 
be a freeman. 

The production or non-production of cotton is not the real point at 
issue. If it cannot be produced without slavery, still let slavery perish. 
That such must be the ultimate fate of that blot upon morals cannot be 
doubted. The increase of it to the utmost possible extent has been the 
main object of the Southern States for more than half a century, in place 
of endeavouring as much as possible to lessen the evil by degrees, and to 
introduce free labour. That it is the real cause of the present contest, 
disguise it as its friends may, is the fact, though it has been attempted on 
the part of the Southerners to prove that slavery has nothiug to do with 
the present unhappy contest. No sane person credits an assertion made 
in order that the South should stand better with the civilised world. 
Concealed at the outbreak it has since become as a cause more and more 
clearly developed. 

Again, the Southerners became treasonable to the Union government 
because the Northern States laid a small export duty upon the raw 
material ; so it is pretended. But if a part of a great nation is to find 
a justification of rebellion in the lawful acts of its own government, when, 
too, it is amply represented, is it difficult to delineate with truth the cha- 
racter of such a proceeding, when urged as a justification? The larger 
part of the exports of the States proceeded from the North, It was the 
great commercial part of the Union; the Southeraers were agricultural. 
The foreign commercial transactions of the States were for the most part 
transacted by the North. If this were displeasing to the Southern States, 
they had ports and rivers of their own, adequate to every desire for the 
export of their own produce. Why did they not act upon their know- 
ledge of that fact? In 1850, the registered tonnage of the Free States 
was 1,330,963 tons; of the Slave States, 250,880. What prevented the 
South from extending its tonnage and exports? The States’ foreign com- 
merce for two years reckoned 631,396,034 dollars for the Free, and 
234,936,306 dollars for the Slave States. The difference in the main 
arose from the fact that the one section was commercial and the other 
agricultural, through natural consequences. ‘The domestic commerce of 
the United States in 1850 was six times that of the foreign, and here the 
divisional proportion must have depended wholly upon local circumstances. 
In 1855, the foreign commerce of New York alone was twice that of all 
the Slave States together. This being the case, was the North to blame 
for its superior activity? If in 1855 the Free States built 528,844 tons 
of shipping, and the Slave States only built 52,959, on whose shoulders 
lies the fault? Does this justify rebellion and bloodshed, war, ruin, in- 
veterate hatred among brethren ? 3 

The Southerners, it is stated, are “ gentlemen.” My Arkansas friend 
makes a boast of this, no doubt in consideration of the light in which he 
views the hard-dealing “ pawky” traders of the North. The definition 
of the term “ gentleman” is different in different places in the Old World, 
and perhaps it is the same in the New. In Europe, it admits of con- 
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siderable latitude in meaning, and is applied very frequently to men of 
the most exceptional lives, ‘The name in Europe can go for little in 
determiming character; in America it may perhaps have more of the 

tical than the prosaic delineation of the original meaning of the word. 
ipistindvaien were once called “gentlemen of the road” in old England. 
While it is expected that a nobleman shall be a “ gentleman,” it is not 
a necessary consequence that he should be so either in lineage or 
manners. 

It is of no consequence as regards the question of slavery whether the 
slave be used well or ill. That is a matter of humanity of which a slave- 
holder may be possessed, as well as one who is neither an owner nor 
breeder of his fellow-men for sale. 1 am quite ready to grant that inde- 
peridently of the inhumanity or kindness of slaveholders, there is a much 
more powerful agent for treating the slaves well in the American Slave 
States to be found in self-interest. But this has no weight in the moral 
bearing of the question. As the slave-trade no longer existed, slave pro- 
perty had become more valuable. The importation of slaves not being 

mitted in the United States, the price of the slave was enhanced. This 

ad been so much the case, that the Virginians had taken to breed slaves 
for the Southern market, and were not nice about a shade or two of 
colour. A little white blood is not a bar to slave-selling—a bargain now 
and then, perhaps, in the mode of the Inkle and Yarico arrangement! I 
by no means accuse the Southerners of the barbarities formerly practised 
on slaves, before the abolition of the nefarious traffic. This was begun, 
both in America and the West Indies, by Europeans. I do not believe 
so incredibly ill of the Southerners as to charge them with wanton 
wickedness at the expense of their own interests. The proof of the 
general good treatment of the slaves in the United States is the increase 
of their numbers, of all eomplexions, without importation. Families of 
slaves born and bred as a sort of cattle speculation, some sent south, some 
west, for sale, young or old, according to demand, is a species of refine- 
ment on the old importation system. Fancy children bred for sale alone 
like pigs in this mode, and this breeding a trade! 

The general good treatment of the slave by his Southern masters is, 
notwithstanding, no justification of man-selling, or man-stealing. Men 
are born free; this is admitted in some of the more despotic countries.* 
The destruction of the free agency of any responsible individual, except 
for offences against social law, is a violation of natural right, a crime 
analogous to those outrages operated by brute force, which correspond 
to felonies, and may be as justifiably resisted by the slave, ay, to the 
death, or worse consequences if possible, just as the traveller may resist 
the footpad to the death, or the burglar the midnight housebreaker. In 
a country claiming to be free, slavery is a twofold blot, bad in its own 
nature, and bad because a slave can perform no act from a virtuous mo- 
tive. Nor can any palliation be found for the evil, grounded in the ex- 
perience of all ages, that the unlimited authority of the master over the 
slave insensibly accustoms the master himself to lapses in the moral 





* Even in the East, “les docteurs de la mosquée sontiennent qu’un enfant 
trouvé, soit qu'il appartienne & un Musselman ou & un infidéle, doit étre regardé 
comme libre; parce que, disent-ils Ja liderté, selon l’esprit du Koran, est une qualité 
inhérente & Thomme dans Uorigine.”—“ Esquisse Politique sur Action des Forces Sociales,” 
par mon ami Bozselli, gurisconsulte Napolitain.—C. R. 
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virtues, and makes him severe, haughty, choleric, and voluptuous. Hence 
no doubt the temper to which I have before alluded as displayed at dif- 
ferent times by Southern members in congress—imperious, threatening, 
regardless of the sanctity of the senate-house, outraging all decency in a 
great legislative assembly. In a free state, too, slavery is contrary to the 
spirit of the constitution, imparting an idleness and luxury which are 
highly injurious before the law, and ruinous to the equality of social life 
in a well-ordered republic. 

Having succeeded for a considerable time in preventing any action that 
might limit or lessen the extent of the plague-blot of slavery, and, on the 
contrary, having as much as practicable endeavoured to render it impos- 
sible of removal or even of diminution, and determined when it could no 
longer remain powerful enough, through a pro-slavery president, and the 
securing a sufficient number from one or both parties in the North to turn 
the balance their own way, they resolved at last, “ the pear being ripe,” 
by the addition of an immense territory subjected to slave influence, to 
destroy the Union, and ‘consolidate a system which would make the name 
of a republic so constituted a mockery, and an incubus upon the ad- 
vanced civilisation of man. Things appear to have been well prepared, 
and the pro-slavery states rose in rebellion : the sequel is well known, and 
no more need be said here on the nature of the sanguinary operations that 
have ensued. What civil war is, a great man, Wellington, once forcibly 
described in our House of Lords, when he nobly said he knew what it was, 
and he would rather Jay down his own life than see six weeks civil war in 
Ireland, 

To return to the subject of slavery, which the Southerners so strenu- 
ously uphold. We have the usual arguments which those who support 
slavery and its coincidents present in its defence. ‘l'o go into the recri- 
minations of the disputants is not of moment. Despite all that has been 
put forth in the matter, I maintain that the maintenance, extension, and 
attributes of slavery are at the bottom of the present contest, aud I 
repeat it. The extent of the attachment of the South to the principles 
of political freedom, as well as to the general independence of the Union, 
have been tested, and found wanting. 7 

I discover, for the first time, that my ideas, as well as those of my 
countrymen, are best part of a century behind the times as to America. 
A Miss Murray and a Mr. Coleridge are produced to prove how super- 
latively happy the slaves are, and how paternally they are regarded. The 
old story, that Freedom is but a relative term; and the English poor-law, 
the English apprentice, and the slave contrasted, are brought forward for 
the ten-thousandth time to uphold it. Statements of Brougham, Wilber- 
force, Canning, and others, when writing about or debating the question 
of slave emancipation, are applied as a justification of its present state in 
America! There is a Jeremiad, as usual, over our ruined West Indian 
colonies, such as is found in all writers in favour of slavery. The benefit 
of slavery to the negro is insisted upon, as an advance in his position— 
what must that position have been previously! The most ingenious part 
of the pro-slavery writer consists in one of the most shallow arguments 
ever put forth in favour of oppression. Men must work, that they may rise 
by that means from ignorance to knowledge! Rise in knowledge, reli- 
gion, and political freedom under the tutelage of those who breed them up 
in the violation of all three! Secondly, those who do work (the slave- 
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masters not included, I presume) have a right to compel those to work 
who do not. Thirdly, that this right—the right of man to steal, or breed. 
up men and com j them to work—has been from all time one of the 
means Which God employs to make humanity advance in the path of 

, &e.!! Fourthly, that in imposing work upon the black race, 
which has hitherto remained in total idleness, the white only accomplishes 
a right and duty! Slavery must admire an advocate so ingenious, as 
if the réal object were not the sordid profit of the master, and the slave 
were considered at all beyond the balance-sheet return. 

That negro stealing, selling, and buying, to be made a slave of in a 
foreign land, and a marketable commodity there, is any advance of the 
negro’s position, I deny. If not his, on the other hand, it must be an 
admitted advance for the slave-shipper’s — to sell to the slave-dealer 
the muscle, blood, and bones he has transhipped. It is an advance, too, 
for the slave-dealer’s purse, when he sells in his turn to the planter, who 
lives upon the work of the slave. But this is no advance of the uegro’s 
position. Is it not, rather, an advance of the planter’s lucre, and of his 
idleness while the slave supports him? How the negro is to rise toa 
* knowledge useful to soul or body in being carried off by fraud or force 
from his native land in this mode, is as difficult to discover as that the 
buyer of the slave (the stolen goods) has a right to make the slave work, 
and put the wages of him whom he thus furtively possesses into his 
pocket. I contend that man has no right to compel his stolen fellows to 
work. The labourer or slave is to be ruled in this respect by the law, 
that if he does not work he cannot eat. His rights are in every way 
equal with those of the white man. Fraud or force have placed him as a 
slave. He is not to be compelled to work under restraint, or to be sub- 
ject to the lash for others little or no way above himself save in the power 
to oppress. God never made men exist to profit others perforce under 
the false plea of their obtaining an education, and placing them in the 
ranks of civilisation. God never constituted black men to labour for the 
idle and voluptuous, that these last may reap the fruit of the toil and suf- 
fering of those whom they have obtained in the way of stolen property. 
There is no other question between the white man and the negro, since 
the former stole the first black from Africa, down to the day the breeding- 
hutches of Virginia were used to multiply these dependents (many not 
pure negro, some, it may be, semi-whites). How much money could be 
made by each transaction on the part of the slave-stealer, slave-dealer, 
and slave-employer, was ever the sole object. Lucre, and no interest of 
the slave, had any concern in the matter, the advocates of slavery disguise 
it as they may. 

The man who will not work cannot eat. If he can live without work, 
he is a happy man ; but here we have no such question to meet by keep- 
ing our fellows in bondage. An idle man in a civilised community is not 
compelled to labour day by day, or tasked for a very scanty meal, in 
order to put his earnings into the pocket of any individual, or to work 

inst his will, and often against his strength, and, in addition, to see 
his wife and children dispersed and sold for the profit of one who breeds 
and sells them as he would breed or sell hogs. ‘There is no analogy. 
More than that, God and nature justify the act of the slave in any mea- 
sure to obtain his freedom if he have no other ground for making it than 
the violence that holds him in chains. The conduct of the patriarchs in 
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regard to slavery is no example for us who live in a more civilised age, 
much less in the mere fact that slavery existed even whea Christianity 
showed its head in ancient times in states where the advocates of the new 
doctrine had no secular power. If the mere existence of a base thing 
which is part of a system in a country ruled by the heathen be a sanction 
for it, we may find a justification for many crimes under the same plea. 
Judea was not under Christian rule, and Christianity is not to be blamed 
for the existence of slavery there any more than for its continued exist- 
ence where the power and influence of Christianity are of small temporal 
influence. 

In a country like the United States, which professes to rule according 
to the doctrines of Christianity, it is wonderful to discover how well reli- 
gion is made subservient to purposes of lucre. “The shop” is the first 
care, and everything is accommodated to that mean sordid standard. 
Churches are endowed with the bones and muscle of men the product of 
a felony on the African coast. People die, and leave so many negroes to 
be sold by a missionary society for the purpose of “ preaching the Gospel 
to the heathen!” Power is made the law of right in the slave districts. 
Judge Harper laid it down that slavery was in the order of nature and 
God. “‘ The being of superior faculties and nowiedens and therefore of 
superior power, should control and dispose of those who are inferior. It 
is as much in the order of nature that men should enslave each other, as 
that other animals should prey upon each other.”” I do not believe that 
the negro, if carefully educated, is not equal to the white man. The 
latter is often enough not much above a quadruped in knowledge or 

acity. 

It is alike in the Southern States with all sects—Independents, Epis- 
copalians, Baptists, Methodists—all agree most marvellously upon the 
right of man-selling, and enslaving their fellow-beings, and if a brother 
of the pulpit presume to differ with others in opinion, he is anathematised 
by the sentiments of those who cannot agree upon any other article of 
faith. What an astounding harmony among these saints, where self- 
interest is the latent rule! Bowen, Bishop of Charleston, talked of “ the 
malignant philanthropy of abolition!” Some openly assert that man- 
stealing and slavery are by divine appointment! At Charleston, about 
the time this phrase was used, the Gazette of that place offered fifty 
dollars for the head of a fugitive negro! Thus, upon tlre same moral and 
political system, murder is lawful, provided it be committed upon a man 
with a dark skin. In slave countries religion ceases to be the consoler 
of human nature or the pilot to eternal happiness: it is only a mask to 
cover slave-dealing avarice. 

The convenience of upholding the doctrine of my Arkansas frierid, no 
one can deny in any place where slavery exists. Self-interest is an argu- 
meut beyond all moral or religious considerations, and the possession of 
the power to oppress for that end supersedes every other. Such is the 
basis of all the arguments of the Southern slaveholders, while they have 
the effrontery to declare that slavery is for the benefit of the victim, for 
whose advantage a little injustice is to be permitted. Is there no one in 
the Slave States of America honest enough to say, ‘‘ Well, I grant it 
may not be quite right to steal men, or breed them up like cattle for sale, 
but one must not be nice when a convenience and a profit are to be made 
by it.” It is true, Judas Iscariot might have reasoned in the same way, 
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and been as fully justified, gain being the stimulus in all such trans- 
actions, however attempted to be concealed. 

It is impossible to convince men besotted with the lust of gain beyond 
every other consideration, that when it goes so far as to be the guide in 
political rule, it is ultimately suicidal, Every argument drawn from moral 
or religious principle, all past events, the history of all nations since the 
human mind became expanded through advancing know!edge—all modern 
experience, shows that sooner or later the despotism of the master over 
the slave, as well as that despotism by pretended divine right, which had 
so long afflicted individuals and empires, must terminate, neither being 
consistent with popular advance, nor with free principles, This is not 
the less necessary on the grounds of truth and justice than from a con- 
sideration for the welfare of the great human family involved in the 
question. Shuffling pretences will no longer sanctify the profitable vices 
of nations more than those of individuals. What is morally wrong in 
either case cannot be politically just. However the deplorable conflict 
in the United States may terminate, slavery has received a bléw there 
from which it can never hope to return to the palmy days of the past, nor 
the doctrine of my Arkansas friend become established—that to steal 
men, and make slaves of them for the profit of the thief, or to buy the 
stolen goods, and use them for a profit to himself, is a thing intended b 
Heaven for the benefit of the “maner,” or thing stolen, in which the 
purchaser of the stolen goods, in consideration of the benefit conferred by 
the furtive act, is justified in filling his purse as full as possible under a 
heavenly delegation. 

I have not said all I might say, unwilling to occupy too much space. 
I can assure my Arkansas friend, that while Englishmen may not be 
as quick-sighted as his countrymen are said to be, and although his argu- 
ments are too specious to escape the penetration of some readers, yet that 
he must do them the justice to believe that their stolidity of intellect will 
never prevent them from discerning the plain motive, and seeing through 
the thin veil he casts over his championship, to conceal the common 
motive of an interest to which the most cherished rights of humanity are 
ss sacrificed. Let it be remembered and feared that the enslaved 
man has his duties to fulfil at any cost—fiat justitia ruat ccelum. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, very faithfully yours, 


Cyrus ReppIna. 
London, July 5, 1863. 


P.S.—Some of the slave-holding ministers of religion in America defend 
slavery because it existed in the Jewish nation. In these days, under 
laws somewhat better and less barbarous than were those of Moses, we 
endeavour to guide ourselves by better rules. ‘“ Do as you would be 
done unto,” was a more advanced and Heaven-enacted law by a better 
and more holy legislator than the Jewish chief. But I will not libel 
Moses. A man was not permitted by Moses to be a slave more than six 

years. His liberty was then proclaimed, and if he was such a fool to 
imself, such a knave to his children, such a mean scoundrel to the com- 
munity of which he was a member as to refuse his freedom, he was to 
have his ears bored, and be degraded into a slave for ever. Yet, in the 
face of this fact, dare the Southern clergy make the sacred volume the 
advocate of their slave-dealing interests! 
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STRATHMORE ; 
OR, WROUGHT BY HIS OWN HAND. 
A LIFE ROMANCE. 


By tae AuTHor oF “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” &c, 


ParT THE SECOND, 
I. 


THE BONNE-AVENTURE TOLD UNDER THE LINDENS. 


ConTRETEMPs generally have some saving crumbs of consolation for 
those who laugh at fate, and look good humouredly for them; life’s only 
evil to him who wears it awkwardly, and philosophic resignation, works 
as many miracles as Harlequin; grumble, and you go to the dogs in a 
wretched style; make mots on your own misery, and you've no idea how 
pleasant a ¢rajet even drifting ‘to the bad” may become. So when the 
Czeschen boat grated on the land and stuck there, coming to grief gene- 
rally and hopelessly, fortune was so propitiated by the radiant smile with 
which its own scurvy trick was received by the loveliest of all the balked 
travellers, that what would, under any other circumstances, have been 
the most provoking bore, became a little episode picturesque and romantic, 
and took a couleur de rose at once under the resistless magic of her 
sunny smile, It was a beautiful night, starry, still, and sultry; the river- 
side inn stood like a picture of Ostade, hidden in its blossomed limes; 
the pine-woods stretched above and around, with the ruddy gleam of 
gipsy fires flashing between the boughs; and with such a companion as 
hazard had given him, Strathmore could hardly complain of the accident, 
though he was a man who found the gleam of women’s eyes in a 
cabinet particulier of a café, or a cabinet de toilette of a palace, far better 
than in all the uncomfortably-romantic situations in the world, and held 
that a little gallantry was infinitely more agreeable and rational in a rose- 
tendre-hung chamber than @ la belle étoile in a damp midnight under 
the finest violet skies that ever enraptured a poet. 

The little hostelry was already full of travellers. Some English en 
route to the waters of the Sprudel, some Moravians and Bohemians on 
their way to or from Bucharest or Auzig; and the arrivals from the 
boat filled it to overflowing, for its accommodation was scant, and its 
attractions solely confined to its gaily-painted and blossom-buried ex- 
terior. There was but one common sitting-room, but one common 
supper-table, and the guests, whether griffins or glass engravers, were 
treated without distinction; a Bohemian Gasthof is about the only place 
upon earth where you see the doctrine of equality in absolute and posi- 
tive practice. The Sclavonians, accustomed to it, took it unmurmur- 


ingly; the English tourists grumbled unceasingly ; preserved (the ladies — 


in especial) a dead silence to companions for whose respectability they 
had no voucher; scorned the sausage, the baked pie, the cucumber- 
soup, and the rest of the national menu, and solaced themselves with 
gloomy consumption of hard biscuits from their travelling-bags ; while 
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without, under the lindens, on the sward before the door, Strathmore’s 
Albanian servant making a raid upon the Gasthof larder with the celerity 
of long continental experience, spread on a little table the best fried 
trout, T'éplitz and other fare that the inn afforded for the refreshment of 
the fair traveller with the Titian face, who, refusing to enter the hostelry, 
sat on a bench under the limes, leaning against the rough bark as grace- 
fully as amongst velvet cushions, looking upward at Strathmore with her 
soft Orientalesque eyes, while the leaves and flowers of the boughs swayed 
against her yellowhair. She gave a Tokay flavour to the Lager, a Vatel 
delicacy to the trout, a strange but charming spice of petits soupers to 
this primitive supper under the limes; an unsuitable but delicious aroma 
of Paris to the solitary river-side hostelry in Bohemian pine-woods. “ Who 
the deuce could she be ?” he wondered in vain; for on that head, under 
the most adroit eross-questioning, she never betrayed herself. She talked 
gaily, lightly, charmingly, with some little wit, and a little goes a long 
way when uttered by such lips. With something, too, of soft graceful 
romance, probably natural to her, perhaps only learned second-hand from 
Raphael, and Indiana, and Les Nuits d’ Octobre; and Strathmore, 
though the light gallantries of a Lauzun had little charm for him, and 

only passion that could ever have stirred him from his coldness would 
have been the deep, voluptuous delight, fierce and keen as pain, that 
swayed Catiline and Cimon, could not refuse his admiration of a picture 
so perfect as she sat in the light of the midsummer stars, leaning her 
head on her small jewelled hand, the lime-boughs drooping above her, 
and the dark, dimly-lit room within forming a Rembrantesque back- 
ground, while the river below broke against the rocks, and the heavy 
odour of the lindens and pives filled the air. 

“* How cold he looks, this handsome Strathmore, does he dare to defy 
me?” she thought, as she glanced upwards at him where he leaved 
against the trunk of the linden when the supper was finished, and while she 
herself still lingered under the limes as the stars grew larger aad clearer 
in the May skies, and the purple haze of night deepened over the hills. 
He was the only man who had not bowed down at her feet at her first 
smile, and his calm courtesies piqued her. 

* Do you like music, monsieur?” she asked him, with that.suddenness 
which had in it nothing abrupt, but was rather the suddenness of a fawn’s 
or an antelope’s swift graces. Then, without awaiting a reply, without 
apology or prelude, inspired by that caprice which rules ail women more 
or less, and ruled this one at every moment and in every mood, she 
began to sing one of the sweet, gay, familiar Canzone of Figaro, with a 
voice at which the nightingales in the linden-leaves might have broken 
their little throats in envying despair. Then, without pause, she passed 
on to the sublime harmonies of the Stabat Mater—now wailing like the 
sigh of a vesper hymn from convent walls at even-song, now bursting 
into passionate prayer like the swell of a Te Deum from cathedral altar. 
She sang on without effort, without pause, blending the most incongruous 
harmonies into one strange, bizarre, weird-like yet entrancing whole, 
; changing the Preghiero from Masaniello for one of Verdi’s gayest arias, 
mingling Kiiken’s Slumber Song with some reckless Venetian barca- 
rolle, breaking off the solemn cadence of the Pro Peccatis with some 
mischievous chansonette out of the Quartier Latin, and welding the 
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loftiest melodies of Handel’s Israel with the laughing refrain of Louis 
Abadie’s ballads. Out on the still night air rose the matchless music 
of voice, rich, clear, thrilling, a very intoxication of sound; mingling 
with the ebb and flow of the waters, the tremulous sigh of the leaves, 
and the rival song of thebirds in the boughs. Those sitting within in 
the darkened chamber listened spell-bound; the peasantry, laughing and 
chatting under the low roof of the hostelry, hushed their gossip in en- 
chanted awe; the boatmen in the vessel moored in the shadow below 
looked up and left off their toil; and, as suddenly as it had rung out on 
the summer air, the exquisite melody ceased, and died away like the notes 
of a bell off the silence of the night. ‘She looked up at Strathmore, the 
starlight shining in the dreamy, smiling depths of her eyes, and saw that 
he listened eagerly, breathlessly, wonderingly, subdued and intoxicated 
even despite himself by the marvellous magic, the delicious intricacies, 
the luxurious richness of this voluptuous charm of song, with a spell which 
—the moment it ceased—was broken. 

“ You like music ?” she asked him, softly ; “ah, yes, I see it in your 
face. You Englishmen, if you be as cold as they call you, have ve 
eloquent eyes sometimes. Are you not thinking what an odd caprice it 
is for me to sing to you—a stranger—at ten o’clock at night, under 
lime-trees ?” 

“ Indeed, no; I am far too grateful for the caprice. Pasta herself 
never equalled your voice ; it is exquisite, marvellous !”’ 

She laughed softly. 

“Do you think so? And yet, I imagine, you are very difficult to 
please ? When I sing some of those airs, the Inflammatus or the 
Agnus Dei, they make me think of thesold days in my convent at Valla- 
darra ; how I used to beat my wings and hate my cage, and long to 
escape over the purple mountains, Why is it, I wonder, that a gloomy 
past often looks brighter than a brilliant present ?—what is there in the 
charm of Distance to give such a golden chiaro’scuro ?” 

“Valladarra? Are you a Spaniard, madame?” he asked her, catch- 
ing at any clue that might enlighten him as to the whence and the 
whither of the bewitching creature. 

“A Spaniard? What makes you think so ?” 

“Because it is usually said, belle amie, that a Spanish blonde is the 
greatest marvel of beauty that the world ever sees,” said Strathmore, with 
a smile. ' 

She laughed. 

“Je vous remercie! Well, perhaps Iam Spanish. You would like to 
know? Ah, bah! what a slander on my sex it is to say that Eve mono- 
polised all curiosity !’’ 

“Curiosity !” repeated Strathmore. “There may, surely, be a deeper 
interest that bears a better name, madame? When one lights on a 
matchless gem, or on a rarely lovely foreign flower, it is not unnatural 
that one may seek to know where it has come from, and where we may 
see it again.” 

“You are a courtier, M. Strathmore, and turn your phrases very 
prettily,” said this most provoquante of all women, with the slightest pos- 
sible shrug of her shoulders. “ But it és curiosity, for all that; and, by 
all the rights of womanhood, I claim my title to the first indulgence of 
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the privi Your name is Strathmore, and your servant calls you 
‘My lord,’ and if asked about your country, you would answer, ‘ Civis 
Romanum sum,’ with true Britannic bombast, I dare say. Well! England 
is figuratively rather like Rome, for it slays its Senecas, gorges its 
Vitelliuses, and is often garrisoned by ganders! But one more thing re- 
mains to know. What are you?” ' 

Leaning her ayms on the table, her chin on her hands, and resting her 
eyes upon him, she asked the point-blank question with the most charm- 
ing insouciance and assurance of command; and Strathmore could not 
fal to satisfy her demand, thongh he wag not fond of talking of himself; 
his egotism was of a much loftier sort. ) 

“ Ah! a diplomatist!” she said, raising her eyebrows. ‘Mon ami, I 
know your order: but you will not content yourself-with settling interne- 
cine squabbles, and writing Cretan labyrinths of words, and being ‘sent 
home,’ like an expelled schoolboy, if your two countries quarrel for a split 
hair, will you? You will want the triumph of the monstrari digito, and 
the guidance of the helm through stormy waters, and you will pine for the 
old Medici and Strozzi days, when a stealthy arm could stretch and strike 
far away in a distant land, and a subtle brain could compass the supreme 
rule, and wield it, troubled by no scruples.” 

** Madame,” said Strathmore, with a slight laugh—his laugh was usually 
cold—* if you draw such a sketch of me at first sight—though I don’t 
really deny its accuracy—I fear I cannot have impressed you very 
favourably ?” 

* Pourquoi non? You are ambitious, by your own confession that you 
covet age for the sake of power; and ambitious men are all alike. If 
you had your own will, you ambitiewx would check at ‘no flights; and if 
we don’t have the Medici and Strozzi secret murders in our day, I am 
afraid the virtue that refrains from them is nothing very much better than 
fear of the analytical chemists.” 

As she spoke, with a certain smile on her rose lips, and in the mocking 
light of her gazelle eyes, something in this brilliant and witching creature 
struck upon Strathmore as dangerous—almost as repulsive, and made him 
think of those women who gleam out from the pages of Guieciardini and 
Galluzzi, who dazzled all men who looked on them with the shine of their 
tresse d’oro, or the languor of their Southern eyes, yet whose white hands 
shook the philtre into the loving-cup, and whose title was “ Opra d’incanti 
é di malie fattura.” But the momentary impression passed off as she 
looked up laughing. 

“Bah, M. Strathmore! Ambition is a weary work at its ripest ; epi- 
curean enjoyment is far better: ‘gather your rosebuds while you may.’ 
Old Herrick is the true philosopher !” 

“Spoken by such lips, his theories are irresistible,” smiled Strathmore ; 
‘only if one has the bad taste not to care much about the roses, how 
then? There can be nothing for it but to entreat some fair priestess of 
the creed to take one’s conversion in hand.” 

“ But converts have to pass through fiery ordeals; if you are wise you 
would not brave them. You despise love, mon ami; it will be the worse 
for you some day.” 

“ T shall have no fear for the future; if I escape to-night untouched, I 
must, indeed, be clad in proof,” smiled Strathmore. But the smile, like 
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the compliment, did not please her; its flattery was contemptuous and 
derisive of her power. With quick intuition she saw. that Strathmore 
had never been in love in his life, and would have defied any woman 
to make him so; and she smiled as she leant her head upon her arm, 
silent for once, playing with one of the lime-blossoms, and knowing that 
the moonlight was shining on a perfect picture which could not be 
improved, which might be broken by, speech. Strathmore was silent 
too ; busied in restless, vague conjecture as to who and what this brilliant, 
capricious, dazzling, graceful creature could be, here thus alone, at night, 
travelling through Bohemia. While his eyes rested on her where she sat 
in the starlight, her beauty well befitting to the sultry night, that was 
odorous with the fragrance of the limes and musical with the murmurs of 
the waters, breaking below ayainst the rocks, the voice of a Zingara 
broke on his reverie and hers, as a gipsy-girl—one of a party camped 
among the pine-woods at the back of hs Gasthof—drew near the group 
of lindens in the moonlight ; a wild, dark, handsome Bohemian, with a 
scarlet hood over her jetty hair, and her glittering eyes fixed longing] 
on the jewels that sparkled on the hands of the fair inconnue, as she said, 
in a compound of Czeschen and Romany, 

“Will you hear your fortune, fair lady? Let the GitAna tell you your 
future.”’ 

The blonde aux yeux noirs, whose head was resting thoughtfully upon 
her hand, started, and looked up in surprise as the handsome black- 
browed Arab, who might have sat to Murillo or Salvator, approached 
re in the moonlight from the wooded shadows of the pine-forests behind 
them. 

“ Let me prophesy for you, fair lady! I can look on the palm of your 
hand and foretel you all things that will come to you; the predictions of 
Redempta, daughter of Phara, can never fail,” chanted the Zingara, in 
a wild, monotonous recitative, that sounded hoarse and sad in the still 
summer night as she drew nearer, her eyes glistening longingly on the 
sapphire rings. 

‘Non, merci!” laughed the bright incognita, looking upward at the 
strange picturesque form of the Gitana, standing out in the starlight 
against the dark woods behind. “I know my past and my present— 
c’est assez! Ido not trouble myself a moment for the future !” 

“ But in the past and the present lie the seed to bear fruit in the 
future |” 

The words spoken in Czeschen sounded ominous and mournful, fallin 
from the lips of the Gitana like an augury of ill; and the other shudde 
a little as she heard, though without comprehending, them. ‘ Qu’est ce 
qu'elle dit ?”” she asked of Strathmore. He translated them to her, and 
spoke to the gipsy-girl in her own tongue, bidding her move away; but 
the capricious songstress, whom the fancy of the moment swayed as com- 
pletely as it sways a kitten or a child, laid her hand on his arm as he 
stood beside her. 

“No, no! don’t send her away! She is like a picture of Murillo. 
Let us hear some of her prophecies first. What would she say to you, I 
wonder? I have a great curiosity to know your fate, my lord; the fate 
of a man who desires age and despises love! It must be an odd one! 
Come ! cross her hand, and let her tell your bonne-aventure. Obey me 































































at his hand, but up at his face, as the white, clear rays of the 
moon fell on it—on the aquiline outline of the features and the varied 
meanings of the physiognomy, on the proud and generous sweetness of 
mouth, contradicted by the dark passions in the eyes and the cold 
straight line of the brows. She looked at him long and fixedly in silence, 
with a , vague stare in her own fathomless eyes, while her hands 
moved over the beads of a string of Egyptian berries : 

* There will be love, and of the love sin, and of the sin crime, and of 
the crime a curse. And the curse will pursue with a pitiless bitterness and 
an unslackened speed, and when atonement is sought and made, lo! it 
will turn to ashes and to gall. The innocent will taste thereof, and share 


e 


the doom they have uot woven. Your woe will be wrought by your own 
ey SA NT 1 ME a rough you 
will come death. Redempta, the daughter of Phara, has spoken!” 


The words fell slowly and sadly on the silence of the night, while the 
river-waves beat against the rocks with monotonous murmur, and the 
sough of the wind arose in the pine-forest, sweeping with a sudden chill 
through the sultry air; and as he heard them, a momentary shudder ran 
through ‘Strathmore’s veins at the destiny that the Gitina vaguely 
shadowed forth; an irrepressible coldness, like that which comes from 
the touch of a corpse, over him where he stood. And the in- 
cognita clung closer to him, her white hand closing on his arm, and her 
laughing lips turning pale : 

“Mon Dieu! quelle sort affreuse. Renvoyez-la! Elle me fait peur.” 

Strathmore laughed, the impression of the ominous prophecy passing 
off as soon as it was made; and he threw another gold dollar to the 


‘My handsome Arab! you might have been more courteous, certainly. 
If you wish your predictions to be popular, you must make them a little 
more lively. Be off with you! Go and frighten the peasants yonder!” 

“ Redempta can say only that which she sees,” murmured the Gitana, 
pe ma , as she stooped for the gold where it shone on the turf, 
and slowly away, till her form was lost in the dense gloom cast 
by the shadow in the woods. 

“Quelle sort affreuse!” said his companion again, not able so quickly 
to shake off the terror with which the sing-song chanting recita- 
tive of the Zingara had haunted her. 

“* She has terrified you?” laughed Strathmore. “I am sorry for that, 
madame ; you shouldn’t have tempted prophecy in my behalf. All seers 
from the political world to the gipsy camp must make their predictions 
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ominous, or would carry no weight; and evil is so generally predo- 
inant in chs if tht to cron prety sre to be onthe igh 

“ Ah, mon Dieu! do not jest!” cried the belle inconnue, with a little 
shiver of ‘pretty terror. “It is no laughing matter, such a horrible 

“ But it is a laughing matter, such a horrible bonne-aventure,’’ said 
Strathmore, smiling, thinking how lovely she looked as she shivered 
with ler = Sommer fear, and ¢lasped her hands, on which he notieed a 
mass of brilliant rings that might have belonged to an empress’s toilette- 
beizes, bat-sihich didn't toll hin shu sinon paste fo vany. ghithéring, and 
defies detection by moonlight.. “She deals in the Ternble—prophets 
always do, or what sway would they have over their dupes?) You 
have let her have told yours, madame; she would have given something 
better to the lines in so beautiful a hand?” 

‘“‘ Ah, bah!” cried the incognita, shaking off her superstition with a 
sweet silvery laugh. “I know my future! I shall triumph by m 
beauty till Sen goes, and then I shall triumph by m ‘otellest, hick 
won't go. I shall tread my way on roses, and rale as Venus Victrix till 
grey hairs ‘ome and I have to take to enamelling; and then I shall 
change my sceptre, and begin écarté, embroglie, prudence, and _ polities. 
But I don’t count on the change; I am not like you, and do not court 

*‘Beeause you are not like me, and need not wait for Age to bring 
you Power; your power lies in a glance of the eyes and im all the pur- 
pureal light of youth!” laughed Strathmore. “ 1 fancy our ambition 
centres alike in ruling men, but—with a difference!” 

“ You are very secure in your future, despite all the Gitina’s fore- 
a she asked him, with a curious glance, half-malicious, half-inte- 


“Very! We can make of our future what we like. Life is clay, 
to be moulded just at our will; it is a fool, or an unskilful workman, 
indeed, who lets it fall of itself into a shape he does not. like, or lets it 
break in his hands.” 

“ But one flaw may crack the whole!’’ said the belle ineonnue, as 
Strathmore’s valet drew near them to announce the immediate departure 
of a clumsy vehicle, the only one the Gasthof could furnish, that had been 
engaged before their arrival by English travellers, and in which, at her 
urgent instance, Strathmore had taken the sole remaining places for her- 
self and her maid. ‘Are they starting? I am ready! My lord, I 
owe you more gratitude still shoe deeply I grow in your debt! But I 
forgot; if I take these two places, you must remain under that miserable 
little red roof till to-morrow. I ought not to have done it; mass—ye suis 

moi!’ 

“No matter! Iam most happy to relinquish anything in your ser- 
vice,” said Strathmore, as he took the hand held out to him within 
his own. He did not care about women, but this one was specially 
lovely and specially oy mg. and thrown as she was on his courtesy, 
he could not refuse it her. “I shall sleep under the  paeny it will not 
be the first time I have camped out, but, I confess, 1 was tempted to 
make you a détenue, madame, perforce to-night by bidding Diaz let the 
car go without you. Give me some praise for my self-abnegation !” 
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His voice was very melodious, and had a softness when he was quite 


a ing it, while his features, with their proud 
elasquez on which the passions that had never been roused still 
threw their pany Rasa ag rap inp ag Al 
instinet of contradiction ever dominant in their sex, always seek to chain 


a man from whose hands their fetters slip. Her bright, soft, dazzling 
eyes looked up to his almost tenderly in the light of the midsummer 


% will thank you when we meet again !’’ | 

“ When! But what gage do you give me that we may ever do so? 
You refuse me any name, any address, any single clue; you oblige me to 
PO ee pein apmnnen mR grr ) 

“Who Iam! The first question you Englishmen ask before you give 
your hand in friendship, or speak to your neighbour at.a table d’héte,” 
interrupted the bright capricieuse, with a low, ringing laugh. “No! I 
will not give even.a clue. It will be a Chinese puzzle for your in- 
genuity.. When we meet (and we shall; we are both in the world; we 
are cards of the same pack, and shall some time or other be shuffled 
together !), I will thank you for all your courtesy and chivalry, and pay 
my debt—comme vous voudrez! Till then, you must submit to mystery. 
I may be a prima donna, a dame d’industrie, a princess incognita, a dan- 
gerous Greek-——you may think me whatever you like. You will remember 
me better if you are left in perplexity; your sex always covet the un- 
attainable, and there is a golden charm in mystery that shall veil me— 
till we meet !” 

“ But !—what a cruel caprice! what an indefinite —— ” 

“Do you good, mon ami! Perhaps you have never had to wait before ; 
I fancy so! There! they are waiting, and we must part, monsieur. 
Adieu and aw revoir!” 

Tantalising, obstinate, icious, wilful, wayward, but bewitching ; 
all the more bewitching fot t that very quintetie of faults—she let 
hand linger in his where they stood in the shadow, with the moon shining 
on her upraised face, and the lime-blossoms swaying against her hair, 
delicately scented as the fi ce of their flowers, as he stooped towards 
her in farewell: a soft, subtle, amber-scented e, such as the tresses 
of Lesbia might have borne as she came from her odorous bath, or wound 
the roses amongst them at the banquet—a perfume that as he caught it 
had something of the same soft intoxication as her voice had carried with 
it in her song. 

Another moment, and the hand that had lain in his, soft and warm as 
a bird, had. unloosened its clasp, and the clumsy covered cart of the 
Gasthof, laden with its passengers, had rolled slowly from the door beneath 
the roofing of the lime-boughs, la blonde aux yeux noirs leaning out 
from its heavy tarpaulin, and looking at him with a gay farewell smile 
——leaving according to her vow, with the golden veil of mystery flung 
over her lovely, dazzling face, soft with Fasten languor, and bright 
with the brilliance of youth, that disappeared from his sight as the car, 
creaking slowly over the moss, was lost in the shadows of the pine-woods 
as it turned a bend in the hills, and left him behind—alone. 

“Who the deuce can she be? Something very out of the common, 
talking to one at first sight about love, and singing to the nightingales, 
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au clair de la lune! I never saw a lovelier creature in my life, nor a 
more nonchalante one; and yet she isn’t exactly Quartier Bréda style ; 
she has more the look of a court than a casino. Who the deuce'can she 
be?” wondered Strathmore, as he threw himself down on the moss under 
the limes, smoking and throwing stones idly into the river that flowed 
below. He knew most courts and most cities; he lived chiefly abroad, 
and thought he knew every beauty in monde or demi-monde, ‘sover 

of the left hand as of the right. The numberless anomalies in ‘this 
dazzling inconnue piqued his curiosity—the first of her sex'who had ever 
so far excited him. Strathmore thought romance simply insanity, and 
had lived at too thorough a pace'to care to twist’a chance into ‘an adven- 
ture, and make poetic material out of a rencontre with a r, as other 
men might have done. But he thought of her, and of little save her, 
where he lay smoking, while the river broke against its’ overhanging 
banks, and the:heavy odours of the pines rolled down from the hills above. 
And as he mused over the bright capricious mystery that ‘had come and 
gone suddenly as a swallow comes and goes through the air, ‘and listened 
to the distant chimes’ of churches and monasteries tolling out ‘the short 
summer hours as the night wore away to the villages sleeping below, he 
only thought once, as he caught the gleam of the camp-fires flashin 
fitfully in the darkness from the gloom of the pine-woods, with the dar 
lurid glare of a Rembrandt scene, while their flames leapt up through the 
fan-like boughs of the firs, of the destiny the Zingara girl had foretold 
_ ; and then he smiled as he remembered the prophecy the Giténa had 
made. 


Il. 


THE WHITE DOMINO POWDERED WITH GOLDEN BEES, 


“ Nor seen La Vavasour !—mon chér you have yet to live!” yawned 
Arthus de Bellus, Vicomte and Chambellan du Roi, wiping his long per- 
fumed moustaches as he rose from a baccara table, and drank down some 
iced Chambertin from a buffet near at hand. 

Cards and Napoléons lay on the table in confusion in Strathmore’s room 
at Meurice’s; four or five men had been dining. with him, and had been 
playing baccarat for the last hour or two, as more piquant than the olives 
and more tasteful than the Burgundies they had trifled with and left. 

It was about twelve months since his ran down the Moldau; affairs 
threatening to the peace of Western Europe had kept him much longer 
than he had imagined, and this was the first night of his arrival in Paris, 
free for a little time after his negotiations with Prince Michel, though he 
meant to leave again for Baden as soon as the races were run at Chan- 
tilly, where his own chesnut, Maréehale, stood a good second for the 
French Derby. 

“ Vet to hve!” he said, lying back in his arm-chair and curling a leaf 
round his cigarette. ‘* My life don’t hang in women's eyes, thank Heaven ! 
I can exist very comfortably without seeing your divine Vavasour for the 
next twenty years, if that’s all, and by that time I suspect nobody will care 
much about seeing her; your superb Helen will be like most other Helens 
of a certain age then; décolletée to a disadvantage, ruddled with rouge, 
jealous of her daughters, and fat (or scraggy), a faire frémir !”” 
Aug.—vVOL. CXXVIIL. NO. DXII. 2H 
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“ Blasphemer, hold your tongue !” cried Bellus. “ What a future for 
La Vavasour! She would poison herself with a bonbon, or die of a 
bouquet of heliotrope, before she'd exist for such a degradation | ™ 

“ Tres cher, she may be a spoiled beauty, but she can’t change the laws 
of nature. Briedenbach and Bulli haven't the Breuvage de Ninon in 
their treasury, and to be steeled against and disenchanted with the 
loveliest mistress, one has only to remember—what she will be!” 

“ Or—to see what she is, sometimes, even will do,” laughed the 
Vicomte. “En grande tenue, what lovely figures they have! but the 
embonpoint is dreadfully fictitious with certain divinities we know !” 

“ And so is the bloom! However, so as they look well that’s all they 
think about, since it’s what they’re ‘bought upon in Belgravia as in la 
Bohéme. Lady Ida and the Vespasie alike keep themselves under a glass 
case to their buyers until the money’s down!” laughed Strathmore. “I 
always make up my mind, though, to enamel, d&c.; I should die of a mis- 
tress who was béée, and their wit’s rarely worth much till they've come to 
their first touch of rouge.” 

“The Lady Vavasour is alone an exception; her bloom is her own— 
as yet; but her mots are perfection. You must see her, Strathmore ; 
she'll make you recant that heterodoxy.”’ 

“T don’t the least think she will,’”’ said Strathmore, giving a spin to 
one of the gold pieces. “‘ My dear Arthus, 1 have seen so many of those 
divine beauties, those dames du monde, those Helens a la mode. I admire 
them; they are delightfully bred, they have charming minauderies, they 
are perfectly gantces, chaussées, coiffees, tirées & quatre epingles ; they 
are charming to talk to in their own boudoirs, where the light is half 
veiled, and your eyes the same; they are admirable when you want a 
little love a discretion, with Cupid delicately scented with bougiet, and 
with pleasant platonics as elastic as india-rubber. I admire them; but I 
have seen so many; there can be nothing so very new in the salons! 
Your exquisite Marchioness may be the best of the kind, but then—one 
knows the kind so well! Who was she, by-the-by ?” 

* Well! nobody knows exactly,” said Lyster Gage, of the British 
Legation, reluctant to admit such a flaw in this idol as that she had 
not a pedigree to flutter in the face of the world, blazoned with bezants 
of gold, and rich in heraldic quarterings. “‘ When she appeared at St. 
Petersburg, you know she was already Marchioness of Vavasour; it 
was said that the Marquis had married her in the Mauritius when she 
was fifteen—those Creoles are women so early. I never heard anything 
more definite, but his sixteen quarterings are quite wide enough to cover 
any deficiencies, and her divine’ beauty did the rest; she became the 
fashion at once, and she has reigned i, queen of pleasures, caprices, and 
the salons ever since, here. Her circle is as exclusive as the Princesse de 
Lurine’s; it is only plain women who dare to hint her as ‘ ad- 
venturess,’ ”’ 

“* Adventuress!—adventurer! That is the name the world gives any 
man or woman who dares to be clever, brilliant, successful out of the 
old routine! The world must have its revenge! Society falls down 
before the Juggernaut of a Triumph, but, en revanche, it always throws 
stones behind it. I detest Creoles—those black- hnowed, lazy, inert 
women, who have fattened on sugar-canes, aud learned to scold slaves 
instead of to spell! I shall not admire your matchless Peeress.” 
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** Peste !’’ said the Chambellan du Roi, settling the diamond stud in 
his wristband. “If you don’t, you'll be the first man in Europe who's 
braved her. The utmost any of them can do is to only let their eyes be 
dazzled, and not lose their heads. As Tilly said of Gustavus, ‘c’est un 
joueur contre qui de rien perdre est de beaucoup gagner.’ It is lucky 
Lord Vavasour is no Georges Dandin !” 

“Bah! So he gave her his rank, and gets rewarded with dishonour! 
It’s always the way! ‘That’s the common coin in which wives pay their 
gratitude,” laughed Strathmore, with a dash of disgust. 

*“ Dishonour? Fie, fie, Strathmore!” cried the Earl of Estmere, a 
good-natured fellow, in the Coldstreams. ‘ Nobody uses those coarse, 
ugly dictionary words now-a-days, except when one wants to get up a 
duel. Vavasour’s a wise man, and doesn’t ask the character of his 
lovely wife’s caprices and coquetteries. They sign a mutual Roving 
Commission, and don’t trouble each other to know where the cruise ex- 
tends. Besides, madame’s amitiés may be only friendship; some say 
so, and swear she’s so heartless, that her pretty, dainty brodequins dance 
ae over red-hot ploughshares that would sear tenderer feet to the 

one.” 

“T don’t believe in miracles, thank you!’’ said Chateau-Renard, of the 
Guides. “She must get scorched en passant, at any rate. How meta- 
phorical you are, trés cher, and your metaphor’s remarkably inappro- 
priate; ploughshares are for martyrs, and madame will never be a martyr, 
however many martyrs she may make. You'll see her to-night, Strath- 
more, I expect, but if she don’t unmask ~ 

“The sun will stay behind a cloud. Very well! I shall endure it. I 
never exist on that sort of rays at any time. I don’t feel the slightest 
interest in your Creole coquette, Bellus. 1’m getting tired of Mondes 
one confounds so easily with Demi-Monde, and Aristocrates that are so 
near allied to Anonyma. I should rather have liked those old times when 
‘noble women were chaste,’ and dishonour got a taste of cold steel. Now, 
your husband is as obliging as Galba to Mecenas! The lady goes to 
Baden ‘ till the gossip’s blown over,’ and her lord is discreetiy silent, and 
doesn’t trouble himself to notice what goes on before his eyes. Unless, 
indeed, he thinks he can turn the scratch on his scutcheon to pecuniary 
account, and make out of the crim. con. a neat little sum to stop the hole 
in his exchequer, or cover his Goodwood debts; then he becomes as 
anxious as his counsel to prove his own dishonour, and takes the co-re- 
spondent’s money with a chuckling compassion for the poor devil that’s 
bought the damaged article and doesn’t know very well what to do with 
it! That’s the style in England, and these Vavasours are ‘of us.’ ”’ 

* Que le diable te prenne, Strathmore!” cried Bellus. “ Don’t be 
so bitter! What would you have the husband do? If he’s a gentleman, 
he keeps quiet, and you English are never quiet, unless it’s ‘ made worth 
your while.’ You're much more fit for the Middle Ages than you are 
for the present day.” 

“I think Iam. Things were called by their right names then ; men 
sharpened their steel, and struck a straight, swift blow; now they sharpen 
their pen, and wound in the back, sheltered under a shield of anonymity. 
Then they had ‘ honour,’ and held it at the sword’s point; now they’ve 
‘mock morality,’ have lawyers to defend it (which is something like 
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giving an artificial lily to a sweep to keep unsoiled), and trade in their 
shame, and ask for ‘ costs’ for every stain, from a blackened eye to a 
blasted name! Caramba! this claret is corked !” 

“Uncommonly inconvenient times; your favourite ones, though, trés 
cher,” said Estmere, taking some marons glacées. ‘‘ One would be in 
perpetual hot water., Fancy an inch of cold steel waiting for us at the 
bottom of every escalier dérobé, and an iron gauntlet dashed on our lips 
every time we laughed away a lady’s reputation! Where should we all 
be? It would be horribly troublesome.” 

“No doubt! We're much wiser now. We chat amicably in the clubs 
with the husband after leaving madame’s dressing-room. I don’t dispute 
our expediency ; it’s a quality in the highest cultivation in the age; even 
Aspasia, while she laughs over her own demi vertu in the evening, takes 
the Communion like a devotee in the morning, to wash away her sins 
in Sacramental Tent. A propos of Aspasia, Vernon-Caderousse 1s fettered 
hand and foot by Viola Vé; she boasts that she will ruin a Peer of France 
every trimestre, Take care of yourself, Bellus !” 

“Yes, for she'll keep her boast, the little demon!” laughed the 
Vicomte. “She might begin with a more profitable speculation than 
the ‘ Duca senza Ducati,’ as La Marillia calls him ; Caderousse is all but 
‘gone.’ I wish he would smash quite; I should bid for that Petitét 
snuff-box of his, the Ariadne 4 Naxos.” 

‘So much for friendship! Take a pinch out of my snuff-box to-day, 
and bid for it to-morrow ; sup with me on Monday, and speculate on my 
sales on Tuesday! I think you'll have your wish, Arthus. Vé would 
ruin a millionnaire, and will make very short work of Caderousse. She 
should net Tchemeidoff ; Russians are the best prey; the Rosiéres revel 
in their roubles, and the lords of the serfs are the slaves of the serail,” 
said Strathmore, as his guests rose to leave and dress for a bal masqué in 
the Faubourg St. Germain, at the Duchesse de Luilhier’s, an inaugura- 
trix of a thousand modes that passed the time for her own thorough-bred 
set, and served for talk for half Paris. “ What are you all going for? 
It's so early yet—only eleven. Baccara is better than a ball, though it 
ts one of Marie de Luilhier’s ; those things all bore one so after one’s 
first season.” 

“‘Horridly !” yawned Estmere; “ but one’s on the treadmiil, and one 
must tramp along with it, that’s the worst.” 

“Stay and play, Estmere,” said Strathmore. “ You're all going, I 
do believe, for the sake of this Vavasour. For shame, Bellus; et tu 
Brute! I did think better of you, on my life. I never dreamt that sort 
of thing survived in anybody after twenty.” 

“You haven’t seen her,” said the Vicomte, pettishly. ‘‘ Bah! she 
does what she likes with one.” 

“A very self-evident fact, tres cher! If you like to be slaves of a 
domineering, lazy Creole, be it; I don’t understand your taste, that’s all ; 
but then I suppose I’m exceptional altogether; I don’t like olives, and I 
don’t care about women.” 

“Quite right,” swore the Earl, under his moustaches ; “ both of ’em 
make you buy the nice rose flavour with too salt a bitterness.’ 

“T don’t know anything about the bitterness, thank God; I never 
travelled to that stage,” laughed Strathmore ; “but olives tempt one to 
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drink, and women tempt one to weakness, and when either the love or 
the brandy’ s taken too strong, we lose our heads and tell our secrets; and, 
on the ~ I think two bottles less detrimental than one woman! 
Wine steals our wits, but Dalilah does worse ;—because she’s a tongue to 
ask questions.” 

“ Devil take your philosophy.” 

* Bien obligé. I don’t wish any devil to take it, male or female, 
Belphegor or Melusine. ‘My mind to me a kingdom i is.’ I should be 
specially sorry for any raids to be made on it.’ 

“I bet you fifty to one, Strath, you adore la Vavasour when you 
see her.” 

“J? This Vavasour tyrant. I bet you a thousand to one I don’t 
even admire her,” 

“In Naps?—done! It’s a heavy bet, mon ami,” said Chateau. 
Renard, entering the wager in a little dainty jewelled book, a gift of 
S. A. R. the volage, and tant soit per indiscretée Princesse de Lurine. 

“ And a very safe one for me,” said Strathmore, with a slight yawn, 
“If you don’t make your wagers more discreetly, Armand, it’s not much 
to be wondered at that you come to grief at Sartory and Chantilly as 
you do. Au revoir, if you will go. We meet again at Philippi, 1 sup- 
pose, in an hour?” 

“ ] promised the Sabreur to give him correct notes of the Vavasour. I 
must notice her if she comes here to-night,”’ thought Strathmore, as he 
lay back in a dormeuse before the fire, when he was left alone, finishing 
his cigarette, while the firelight danced on the marble bronze and ormolu 
of the mantelpiece, and the gas shone on the gold lying on the table, 
and on the wines that stood in a dozen decanters on the console. “I 
can picture her perfectly—a tawny, large, black-browed, voluptuous 
woman, silent, sensual, handsome, heavy, with a brow of Egypt, a Juno 
figure, and a ‘West Indian languor. She takes because of her luxurious 
outline and her Creole indolence, and because she’s a new style, and has 
done two clever strokes of diplomacy, by persuading an English Peer 
to marry her, and a thorough-bred set to make her Queen of the Ton. 
She must have been very adroit—these silent, still-life women often 
cover matchless finesses; nobody suspects them of the manufacture 
till the web is woven. What om the Marquis be about? However, 
he was three parts a fool, they used to say, I think, and women make 
idiots of wiser men if once they’re allowed to have their own way. I 
dare say his yacht anchored off Martinique, and one day, when he was 
very hot and very languid, intensely bored, and had drunk a good deal of 
brandy, this woman had him alone in a verandah, where she lay fanning 
herself amidst a pile of flowers, with the air scented with pastelles, and 
everything planned to take him in a moment of weakness, and looked so 
handsome that she did what she liked with him, and made him say what 
he couldn’t unsay. So much is done in that sort of way; there would 
be no marriages at all if men kept their heads cool always, but they’re 
taken at a disadvantage, just after dinner, when they’re lazy, and would 
consent to anything; or after the champagne at supper, when they talk 
nonsense they’d never have committed t 1emselves to at noon ; or in the 
whirl of a waltz, when the turns of the dance turn their heads ! If we 
were always what we are between breakfast and luncheon, we should 
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never do any bétises at all. We're cold after our matutinal mocha, but 
we're easily “fooled after our dinner coffee. What we defy in the morn- 
ing light, we yield to in the moonlight. Women know that; this Lady 
Vavasour, I dare say, lured her lord into his declaration when the stars 
were shining on the mango-groves and on the green sea-vines, or 
ee likely—she was a nouvelle riche, and brought him 
money. Men barter their good blood now-a-days ; soiling the scutcheon 
don’t matter if they gild over the dirt; we don’t sell our souls to the 
Devil in this age, we’re too Christian, we ‘sell them to the Dollar !” 
With which satirical reflection on his times and his order dritting 
through his mind, Strathmore’s thoughts floated onward to a piece of 
statecraft then numbered among the delicate diplomacies and intricate 
embroglie of Europe, whose moves absorbed him as the finesses of a 
problem absorb a skilful chess-player, and from thence stretched onwards 
to his future, in which he lived hke all men of dominant ambition far 
more than he lived in his present. It was a future brilliant, secure, 
brightening in its lustre and strengthening in its power with each suc- 
cessive year; a future which was not to him as to most wrapped in 
a chiaro’seuro with but points of luminance gleaming through the 
mist, but in whose cold glimmering light he seemed to see clear and 
ye. as we see each object of the Son-off landscape stand out in the 
r of a winter’s noon, every thread that he should gather up, every 
iit point to which he should pass onward ; a future singular and 
characteristic, in which state-power was the single ambition marked out, 
from which the love of women was banished, in which pleasure and 
wealth were as little regarded as in Lacedwemon, in which age would 
be courted not dreaded, since with it alone would come added dominion 
over the minds of men, and in which, as it stretched out before him, 
failure and alteration were alike impossible. What, if he lived, eould 
destroy a future that would be solely dependent on, solely ruled ~al him- 
self? By his own hand alone w ould his future be fashioned, penser he 
hew out any shape save the idol that pleased him? When we hold the 
chisel ourselves, are we not secure to have no error in the work ? Is it 
likely that our hand will slip, that the marble we select will be dark- 
veined, and brittle, and i impure, that the blows of the mallet will shiver 
our handiwork, and that when we plan a Milo, god of strength, we 
shall but mould and sculpture out a Laocoon of sortuse ! ? Scarcely! and 
Strathmore held the chisel, and, certain of his own skill, was as sure 
of what he should make of life as Benvenuto, when he bade the molten 
metal pour into the shape that he, master-craftsman, had fashioned, and 
give to the sight of the world the Winged Perseus. But Strathmore did 
not remover what Cellini did—that one flaw might mar the whole ! 
The rooms were filled when he ascended the staircase and entered the 
first of that suite of superb salons where Madame de Luilhiers gathered 
about her her own particular and exclusive set, and reigned supreme. 
Her ball was a replica of a bal de Popéra, with a dash of the bril- 
lianee of the Regency, a time the Duchess loved to resuscitate ; scandal, 
indeed, said that she loved it so well that she enacted the rdle of the 
Marquise de Parabére with a descendant of Monseigneur d’Orléans ; 
but—éaisons nous!—scandal is ever indiscreet, and never true, we know, 
save here and there, when it hits the defenceless, or besmears the fallen, 
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or so delicately stabs our bosom friend that we haven’t heart to forswear 
it! The low hum of many voices, that sound which, subdued and harm- 
less as the musical hum of gnats, yet buzzes away the peace of entire 
lives, and murmurs death-blows to a myriad of reputations, filled the 
rooms as he moved slowly through the throng of glittering dominoes, 
broidered with gold or studded with jewels, while brilliant eyes smiled 
recognition on him through their masks, and witty badinage was whispered 
to him by fair incognite. 

‘* Deucedly like life, mon cher—eh? People take advantage of disguise 
to slander at their ease, and under a mask the dastard grows daring, and 
whispers a scandal, or—what’s as bad—a truth! Very like life! Under 
the domino how suavely they stab their foes, and unrecognised in the 
vicmity of his dear friends how secure a man is to overhear them 
damning his name!’ laughed Strathmore to Chateau-Renard as he 
passed him in the vestibule, and went on to chat with the Comtesse de 
Chantal, a bewitching little brune, who had confided to him the colour 
of her adorable rose domino, and would quickly have been recognised 
without any other guide than her bright marmozet eyes. 

“The domino gives one the privilege of laissez-faire and laissez-parler ; 
it would be very pleasant if the world were one long bal masque,” said 
Madame la Comtesse, letting the eyes in question rest on him with 
coquette brilliance, for Strathmore was much courted by the sex he 
contemned. 

“Madame! I think it és one. Who is there in it without a disguise r” 

he answered her, laughing, as they moved on to the ball-room through 
the crowd of titled maskers, while the music echoed from the distance, 
and the lights gleamed on the gorgeous dresses of those bidden to the 
Duchesse’s féte 4 la Regence. 

“ Who, indeed! Not even Lord Cecil Strathmore, since he disdains 
women, yet he flirts with one!” murmured a whisper at his side. 

“ Mais qui nous parlait alors, Cecil?” said the Comtesse, slightly dis- 
gusted with the style of the attack. 

‘Some one of your court jealous of my distinction, madame,” laughed 
Strathmore, as he thought to himself, “1 would swear the voice was a 
woman’s,”’ and turned to see who had recognised him with his mask on. 
Among the crowd of dominoes near, the one closest to him was white, 
powdered with golden bees. 

“Fi donc! c’etait une femme: a man would have attacked me, not 

ou,” said Madame de Chantal, giving him a blow of her fan, a little 
jealous of the domino that Strathmore’s eyes were tracking ; more jealous 
still, when dexterously disentangling himself from her, he left her with 
Bellus, and followed the white domino in its swift passage through the 
crowd, that would have been a crush in any other salons than those of 
the Hotel Luilhiers: followed on an impulse vague and irresistible, as 
he had never before followed the voice of a woman. With whatever 
swiftness and dexterity he traced her, she perpetually eluded him; 
though she never turned her head, he would have sworn she knew he 
was pursuing her (women, like flies, know all that goes on behind them), 
and she seemed to take a perverse delight in winding in and out inter- 
minable mazes, and in letting him approach her only to escape him ; the 
white folds of the domino, with its glittering golden bees fluttering in the 
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light, ever within tantalising reach, and ever at provoking distance. At 
last, when he was tired of the chase, and on the point of giving it up, 
her own passage was obstructed; he pushed hastily forward and overtook 
her in the Pavillon de Flore, a winter garden, where Marie de Luilhiers 
had the tropics reproduced under glass in all their Oriental heat and 
Oriental fragrance, and in which the maskers were moving, amidst the 
broad leaves and glowing creepers of the East, while the falling waters of 
innumerable fountains cooled the air, and subdued lights gleamed through 
the dark tropical foliage, like fire-fites in a palm grove. 

“If I disdain all women, I have followed one. Belle dame, whoever 

ou be, I may trust your reproof to me shows some sign of interest in 
him you condemned, e whispered Strathmiore-in her ear. 

Though she had penetrated his disguise, he could not penetrate hers ; 
shrouded in her domino she defied detection, and by her voice he could 
not recognise her in the least. He only saw, as she turned her head, that 
her eyes laughed, shining brightly as stars, and that the lovely mouth 
below her mask had the bloom of youth on its lips, like the sott bloom 
on an untouched peach. 

“Not at all! You are far too presumptuous, and if you disdain 
all women, you cannot care what one of them thinks of you. You have 
only pursued me because | eluded you; we beat you best ‘en fuyant 
comme les Scythes.’ Montaigne is perfectly right.” 

Her voice had a sound in it familiar to him, but not familiar enough to 
be recognisable in her disguise. She baffled all detection, provocative as 
were the luminous eyes shining on him through her mask, and the 
laughing lips, like two,roses d’amour, which were all that the envious 
masquerade gave to view. 

*‘] have pursued you to learn who honours me, by forbidding me to 
flirt. Presumption or not, belle inconnue, I shall construe its interdict, as 
it flatters me most. You recognised me even in domino; there must be 
some elective affinity between us!” 

“None whatever. I knew you by your eyes, Lord Cecil. What does 
your legend say ?— 


Swift, silent, Strathmore’s eyes 

Are fathomless and darkly wise ; 

No wife nor leman sees them smile, 

Save at bright steel and statecraft wile ; 
And when they lighten, foes are ware, 
The shrive is short, the shroud is there! a 


The words startled him, spoken by the lips of the fair mask in the 
gay salons of the Hétel Luilhier ; they were the burden of a rhyming 
chronicle, old as Piers the Plowman—s wild, dark legend, still among 
the cradle-songs of his county, and the chronicles of his own household. 
It was strange to hear here, in Paris, in the gay revelry of the féte a la 
Régence, words which he thought had never travelled beyond the woods 
of White Ladies, which he had never remembered since the days of his 
boyhood! W ho could she be who knew him so well ? 

** Belle amie,” he said, bending his head to her as they passed under 
the fragrant aisles of the winter garden, “ you flatter me more and 
more! I must, at least, have some interest for you, since you know by 
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heart my family legends and the look of my eyes! We cannot possibly 
be strangers——” 

“ Perhaps we are enemies!” interrupted the mask, the sapphires 
gleaming here and there on hei domino, flashing their azure beams in 
the light. “The instinct of enmity is quicker than that of friendship or 
of love, you know, all the world through. How did you bend Prince 
Michel to your will a few months ago ?—by playing on the subtlest and 
surest of human passions—revenge |” 

“The deuce! is she a witch or a clairvoyante !” thought Strathmore, 
fairly astounded. The policy he had pursued had been closely kept, if 
ever the tactics of diplomacy had been so. Who had betrayed them to 
this Domino Blane? Who was this Domino Blanc that she Pole them? 
The only woman who.could have penetrated their intricacies was that 
modern De Longueville, the Princesse de Lurine ; but the princess was 
a brune, an olive-cheeked daughter of Sardinia, and the delicate chin of 
the mask, which (save the rose lips) was all he could see of his clair- 
voyante unknown, was white as the skin of the fairest blonde. 

“ Did you think your state secrets were unknown, Lord Cecil?” she 
whispered rapidly, her bright eyes dancing with malicious amusement. 
“Bah! even a swift, silent Strathmore cannot defy a woman, you see. 
If we are not good for very much in this world, we are good for meddling 
and for espionage. We are the best detectives in the world, only we 
can’t hold our tongues—we can’t keep the secrets when we have learned 
them. Weare so proud of our stolen nuts that we erack them en plein 
jour, instead of keeping them to enjoy in the darkness of night, as you 
wise men do!” 

“Caramba, madame!” laughed Strathmore, looking down into her 
glittering eyes. “I think it is a popular error that your sex cannot 
keep a secret; you guard your own most admirably for a lifetime, if you 
deem it politic; it is only the secrets of others that you betray !” 

He had no under-meaning, no hidden innuendo in the satire on her 
sex, but, for an instant, the bright eyes of the White Domino were clouded 
and angrily troubled. Perhaps he had struck, without knowing it, on 
some jarring chord; perhaps she was startled for the moment lest she 
should have encountered clairvoyance, en revanche. Then—she laughed, 
a gay, fantastic chime of mellow laughter. 

“Those who are wise trust us; those who are unwise pique us by 
drawn veils and forbidden fruits. A woman is never so exasperated as 
when she is refused—of course it spurs her to her mettle, and into what 
is bolted and barred from her she will enter by a chink, cofite que coiite. 
Seal a letter, and we look into it by a corner ; shut a door, and we pass 
through it by the keyhole ; tell us a thing is poison, and we taste it, as 
if it were elixir. No book is so eagerly read as one you forbid us; no 
secret is so quickly found out as one you taboo to us. If you do not wish 
me to learn all about the Voltura embroglio, you will tell me, with a 
good grace, what private instructions D’Arrelio received from Turin; you 
were with him this morning !” 

She whispered it very softly, where they stood beside one of the foun- 
tains, falling with measured murmur into its marble basin, and casting 
its silvery spray high up amongst the scarlet blossoms and the luxuriant 
foliage of the Eastern creepers. The Voltura embroglio! that intricate 
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knot of Anglo-Franco- Italian intrigue, whose slightest threads had never 


been dropped save in the privacy of the most secret bureaux! Who the 
deuce could she be, and how could she come by that? Witch, clair- 
voyante, political intrigante, whatever she might be, he would have de- 
fied her to have probed that most secret of diplomatic secresies, and to 
know of a visit paid to the envoy of Turin by a side-door and an escalier 
dérobé ! This mystic magicienne baffled him utterly! She knew 
his own movements—she knew his own thoughts—she even knew 
the secret moves of the great chess-player at the Tuileries, who had 
Europe for his chess-board! Strathmore was piqued, excited, provoked; 
he had never been so impatient in his life ; he could ‘almost have for- 
sworn all the courtesies of masquerade, and have torn off by force the 
envious black mask which hid from his sight the face of his mysterious 
clairvoyante, and which shrouded every feature save the sweet, sensuous, 
mutine mouth, that only made concealment the more cruel ! 

* The sure way to win whatever you wish, and hear whatever you seek, 
ma belle, would be to promise removal of your cruel mask as a recom- 
pense ; none could resist such a bribe, let their probity be what it would!” 
he whispered her, eagerly. 

He by no means intended to confess to the accuracy of her Voltura 
knowledge; it might be but the clever guesswork of a feminine poli- 
tician, flung out to entrap him hap-hazard. 

“ How rash you are!” cried the Domino Blanc, interrupting him mis- 
chievously, “I may be wrinkled, haggard, and enamelled, for anything 
you can tell; I may be a Ninon of seventy, a Du Deffand coquetting in 
my eightieth year, a female Mirabeau pitted with small-pox and yellow 
with dyspepsia. Unmasked, I should have lost the charm that only goes 
with the Unseen. ‘Thank you! I am too wise to part with it! 7 

“Tam anything but rash, and you are anything but wise,”’ persisted 
Strathmore. ** One guesses the perfection of the statue by the little that 
is unveiled; the beauty of the volume by the grace of the vignette that 
peeps through the uncut leaves! Enamel, madame, could no more have 
given the bloom to your lips than their bloom to those blossoms, and 
ahese eyes would not be so dangerously eloquent unless they were washed 
with the morning dew of their dawn !” 

‘Charming compliments!” laughed the mask, striking him on the 
arm with the jewelled sticks of her fan. “ But you only flatter my beauty 
to have your curiosity gratified. It is not to see-my face, Lord Cecil, 
but to find out who whispers to you of your téte-d-téte with Arrelio that 
you would like my mask off. M. mon diplomat, | take your flattery at 
its worth !” 

“Then you do injustice to yourself and to me,” whispered Strath- 
more, urgently, tantalised and provoked to the last degree by a woman 
who knew so much of himself and would let him know nothing of her. 
“Your hand alone is insignia and type of what the tout ensemble would 
be were it only unmasked. Those ‘itania-like fingers must have face 
and form to match with them. Do you not think your mask is as cruel 
as the closest veil of the Odalisque, since, like that, it only shows us 
enough to make us wistfully dream of all we are denied ?”’ 

“Gracefully turned! were it only sincere!’ answered the White 
Domino, her low, musical, mocking laugh echoing softly where they 
stood by the fountain, where the light of the lamps was shaded by the 
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fantastic ferns and fan-like leaves of the profuse Oriental foliage that 
drooped around. “ But with Lord Cecil Strathmore it is only flattery, 
adroit and diplomatic, to find out who has the clue to his seeret interview 
with Arrelio! Neither the mask nor the veil are cruelties to yon; you 
care nothing for what they shroud; and as for dreaming of what is 
denied to you, you would disdain so poetical a weakness, unless the denial 
involved a state secret; then, indeed, it might haunt your sleep a little! 
Listen, Lord Cecil! I know your diplomacies, see if I know you per- 
sonally. You are ambitious, but with a singular and lofty ambition, in 
which wealth has no share. You disdain gold as the diew du roture, 
and seek power alone. You are cold, and proud of your coldness, as of 
the polish of steel that has never been dimned. You prize friendship, 
but disdain love as the plaything of fools and the dalliance of dotards. 
You look on life as the clay, and on men as the plaster through whom 
you, master-craftsman, will fashion the shape that pleases you without 
a flaw, ductile and plastic to every turn of your hand. You love finesse, 
sway, dominance; you are independent of sympathy; you are per- 
fectly and presumptuously self-reliant ; you have the profound subtle 
intellect of the old Italian statesmen : : ‘perhaps you have their swift, 
dark, relentless passion too; but, if so, it slumbers—as yet, as it slum- 
bered with them till it was time to strike. Youare like the Strathmores 
of White Ladies, line by line, feature for feature, and with their phy- 
siognomy ahanit their character. Now, am I clairvoyante or not? 
Tell me!” 

She spoke in a low, sweet whisper, bending towards him with her 
luminous eyes shining on him through her mask, while the sapphires 
flashed their azure rays in the light, and the mystical, monotonous music 
of the fountain murmured on and on, and the scarlet flowers of the 
Eastern creepers swung against the glittering, snowy folds of her domino. 
With something of the strange, startled wonder with which Surrey saw 
his love shadowed out on the Mirour of Gramarye, Strathmore heard his 
character drawn in the unerring words of the mysterious mask. A. 
moment before he would have sworn that no living creature, save, perhaps, 
Bertie Erroll, could have known him so well; and the portraiture, exact 
to the life in every line, startled him as we may have been startled coming 
suddenly upon an unseen mirror that gives us baek our own reflexion in 
every trait and in a strong light. He stretched out his hand to her, his 
grasp involuntarily closing on the folds of the domino. 

“ Clairvoyante or not, you are an enchantress! and I must know who 
has studied me so miraculously before we part. Unmask, ma belle. I 
cannot let you go unknown. I will not!” 

She laughed ‘the laugh sweet as music, that had something menacing 
and mocking in its soft, subdued carillon. 

“ But you must, by the rules of all masquerades. I am like Eros, 
must be adored unseen; bring light to unveil me, and I shall take wing! 
Will you lament as sincerely as Psyche ? Adieu !” 

With a swift, sudden movement, ere he could detain her, the white 
folds slid from his hand, and she had fluttered away, as though she 
literally took wing like the Eros she spoke of, floating off under the 
tropical foliage like some rich-plumaged bird, the gold-flowered domino 
brushing through the dark glossy leaves as she passed. As swiftly Strath- 
more pursued ; but before it was possible to overtake her, a group of 
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dominoes had surrounded her, and on the arm re one of them she had 
so rapidly out of the Pavillon de Flore, that ere he could follow 

Who could she be? Who could know him so well while she was un- 
known to him? Her air, her voice, her eyes, were half familiar while 

et strange, and the mask might have effectually disguised his best-known 
hiend. Tet, as he recalled those who alone could have spoken thus to 
him, he rejected them all ; this mysterious clairvoyante could be none of 
them. The lost White Domino piqued him. Soft voices challenged him 
with witty mots, fair maskers kept him talking to them that light, bril- 
liant badinage that women live on, as humming-birds on farina, and bees 
upon honey; eyes dazzling as hers wooed him tenderly through their 
masks; but Strathmore was haunted by one woman, to the exclusion of 
all the rest ; he sought her unceasingly through the Luilhiers’ salons, but 
always in vain. The sweet, sensuous mouth, the luminous eyes, the 
thrilling, musical voice and laugh, that would have had magic in others, 
were not what piqued him ; it was the strange knowledge that she had 
of himself, the unerring fidelity with which she had sketched traits in his 
character that he himself even had known but in indistinct shadow till 
the light of her words had streamed in upon them. Had he believed in 
clairvoyance he would have sworn to it now! He sought the White 
Domino persistently, ceaselessly, through the crowds that filled the 
rooms for the Duchesse’s féte 4 la Régence—sought her always in vain. 
At last, giving up in provoked despair his bootless chase of the azure 
sapphires and golden bees, that only flashed on his sight in the distance 
to perpetually elude his approach, he leant against the doorway of one of 

e conservatories, where a breéze reached him, cooling the air that was 
hot with the blaze of the myriad lights, and heavy with the odour of per- 
fumes and flowers; and stood there looking down the long suite of salons, 
glittering with the moving throng of dominoes, and holding his mask in 
his hand, so that the light fell full upon the peculiar Vandyke-like 
character of his head, rendered the more striking by the dark violet 
of his masquerade dress and the diamonds that studded it. He was pro- 
voked, impatient, interested more than ever he had been in his whole life 
—save once—and he was annoyed with himself that he had so mismanaged 
the affair as to let the Domino Blanc slip from his hands, He was annoyed 
with himself, and not less so when, as he stood there, snowy folds swept 
past him, the jewelled handle of a fan struck his arm, and a soft voice 
was in his ear: 

* Réveur ! you look like a portrait of the Old Masters! Are you 
thinking of the Voltura affair, or of me? You will be foiled with both; 
Arrelio will not sign, and I shall not unmask! Good night, Strathmore ! 
Perhaps I shall haunt your sleep this morning, as I know a state 
secret |” 

The words were scarce whispered before she had passed him! Again 
she eluded his detention ; again, swift as lightning, he pursued her, this 
all-mysterious and all-tantalising mask; but destiny was against him. 
The throng parted them, an Austrian Baroness detained him, the trailing 
folds of a rose domino entangled him ; she was perpetually at a distance 
as he followed her through the salons, which she was then leaving on the 
arm of a black domino to go to her carriage, the golden bees glittering, 
the snowy dress fluttering, just far enough off to be provokingly near and 
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provokingly distant, as, detainéd now by this, now by that, he threaded 
his way through the interminable length of the salons, ante-chambers, 
cabinets de peinture, and reception-rooms in her wake, and passed out 
into the staircase at the very moment that she was descending its last 
step! She had a crowd about her, following her as courtiers follow their 
Queen, and her sapphires were gleaming and her white domino glittering 
as she crossed in a blaze of light the marble parquet of the magnificent 
hall of the Hétel Luilhiers. 

“ A white domino, powdered with gold bees !—can you tell me whose 
that is, Arthus ?” asked Strathmore, eagerly, where he stretched. over the 
balustrade as Bellus came out of the vestibule, while below, with her 
masked court about her, she on to her carriage. 

“A white domino with golden bees !”’ cried the Vicomte. “ Pardieu! 
you have seen her, then ?” 

“ Seen her! Seen whom?” 

“ Did she take off her mask?” went on Bellus, not heeding the counter- 
question. “Did you see her face? Did you look at her well? What 
do you think of her?” 

“ Her! Whom? 1 ask you who the white domino is. Look— 
quick! you will catch her before she has passed out of the hall. Whose 
domino is that ?” 

“ That? Nom de Dieu! that is nERs ?” 

“Hers? Curse your pronouns! She must have a name! Whose ?” 

‘**Peste! Lady Vavasour! You have seen her, then, at last !” 


Ii. 


TWO NIGHT PICTURES—BY WAXLIGHT, AND BY MOONLIGHT, 


Marton Lady Vavasour and Vaux sat before her dressing-room fire 
(which, born in the West Indies, she had lighted in summer or winter), 
watching the embers play, nestled in the cozy depths of her luxurious chair, 
with a novel open in her lap, and her long shining tresses unbound and 
hanging in as loose, rippled luxuriance as the hair of the Vénus A la 
Coquille. No toilette was so becoming as the azure negligé of softest 
Indian texture, with its profusion of gossamer lace about the arms and 
bosom, that she wore; no chaussure more pon than the slipper, 
fantastically broidered with gold and pearls, into which the foot she held 
out to the fire to warm was slipped; no sanctuary for that belle des belles 
fitter and more enticing than the dressing-room, with its rose tendre 
hangings, its silver swinging lamps, its toilette-table shrouded in lace, its 
mirrors framed in Dresden, its jasper tazze filled with jewels, its gemmed 
vases full of flowers, its crystal carafes of perfumes and bouquets, its 
thousand things of luxury and grace. Here, perhaps, Marion, Lady 
Vavasour, who had rarest loveliness at all hours, looked her loveliest of 
all; and here she sat now, thinking, while the firelight shone on the 
dazzling whiteness of her skin, on the luminous depths of her eyes, on 
the shining unbound tresses of her hair, and on the diamond-studded 
circlet on her fair left hand that was the badge of her allegiance to one 
lord, and the signet of her title to reign, a Queen of Society and a 
Marchioness of Vavasour and Vaux. Her thoughts might well be sunny 
ones; she was in the years of her youth and the height of her beauty ; 
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she had not acaprice she could not carry out, nor a wish she could not 
gratify. Her world, delirious with her fascination and duetile to her 
magic, Jet her her foot on its neck and rule it-as she would; she 
was censed with the purple incense of worship wherever she moved, and 
gave out life and death with her smile and her frown, with a soft 
whi word, or 4 moue boudeuse. From a station of comparative 
obscurity, when her existence had threatened to pass away in insular 
monotony and colonial obscurity, her beauty had lifted her to a dazzling 
rank, and her tact had taught her to grace it, so that none could carp at, 
but all bowed before her; so that in a thorough-bred exclusive set she 
gave the law and made the fashion, and conquests unnumbered strewed 
her path “thick as the leaves ‘in Vallambrosa.” 

On her first appearance as Lady Vavasour and Vaux, which had been 
made some six years before this at St. Petersburg, women had murmured 
at, and society been shy to receive, this exquisite creature, come none 
knew whence, born from no one knew whom, with whom the world in 
general conceived that my lord Marquis had made a wretched mésalliance; 
the Marquis being a man sans reproche as far as “ blood” went, if upon 
some other roan was not quite so stainless as might have been. But 
the world in very ‘brief time gave way before her: with the sceptre of a 
matchless loveliness, and the skill of a born tactician, she cleared all ob- 
stacles, overruled all opponents, bore down all hesitations, silenced all 
sneers. She created a furore, she ‘became the mode; women might 
slander her as they would, they could do nothing against her; and in 
brief time, from her début by finesse, by witchery, by the double right of 
her own resistless fascination, and the dignity of her lord’s name, Marion 
Marchioness of Vavasour and Vaux was a Power in the world of fashion, 
and an acknowledged leader in her own spheres of ton, pleasure, and 
coquetry. “* Woman's wit” can do anything if it be given free run and 
free scope, and with that indescribable yet priceless quality of her sex she 
was richly endowed. How richly, you will conceive when J say that now, 
she had so effectually silenced and bewitched society, that in society 
(save here and ‘there, where two or three very malicious grandes dames, 
whom she had outrivalled, were gathered together for spleen, slander, 
and Souchong) the question of her Origin was never now mooted. It 
would, indeed, have been as presumptuous to have debated such a 
question with her as for the Hours to have asked Aphrodite of her 
birth when the amber-dropping golden tresses aud the snowy shoulders 
rose up from the white sea-foam. Lady Vavasour was Herself, and was 
all-sufficient for herself. Her delicate azure veins were her sangre azul, 
her fair white hands were her seize quartiers, her shining tresses were her 
bezants d'or, and her luminous eyes her blazonry. Garter King-at-Arms 
himeelf, looking on her, would have forgotten heraldry, flung the bare, 
lifeless skeleton of pedigree to the winds before the living beauty, and 
allowed that Venus needs no Pursuivant’s marshalling. 

She sat looking into the dressing-room fire, while the gleam of the 
waxlights was warm on her brow, and played in the depths of her dazzling 
eyes; a pleased smile lingered about her lovely lips, and her fingers idly 
——— the leaves of her novel—her thoughts were more amusing 

han its pages. She was thinking over the triumphs of the past night 
and day; of howshe had wooed from the Marquis d’Arrelio, for pure iv- 
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souciant curiosity, state secrets that honour and prudence alike bade him 
withhold, but which he was powerless to deny before her magical witchery ; 
of how Constantine of Lanaris had followed her from Athens, to lay at 
her feet the sworn homage of a Prince, and be rewarded with a tap of a 
fan painted by Watteau ; of the imperial sables Duke Nicholas Tehemi- 
doff had flung down a& la Raleigh on a damp spot on the Terrace des 
Feuillans, where, otherwise, her dainty brodequins would have been set on 
some moist fallen leaves, as they had strolled there together; of the 
pieces of Henri Deux and Rose Berri ware, dearer to him than his life, 
which that king of connoisseurs, Lord Weiverden, had presented to her, 
sacrificing his Faience for the sake of a smile ; of the words which men 
had whispered to her in the perfumed demie-lumiére of her violet-hung 
boudoir, while her eyes laughed and Jared them softly and _resist- 
lessly to their doom; of all the triamphs of the past twelve hours, since 
the doors of her hotel in the Place Vendéme had first been opened at two 
o'clock in the day to her crowding court, to now, when she had quitted 
the bal masqué of her friend Louise de Luilhier, and was inhaling again 
in memory the incense on which she lived. For the belle Marquise was 
a finished coquette, never sated with conquest; and it was said, in certain 
circles antagonistic to her own, that neither her coquetries nor her con- 
quests were wholly harmless. But every flower, even the fairest, has its 
shadow beneath it as it swings in the sunlight ! 

“‘ He did not remember me!” thought the Venus Aphrodite of the 
rose-hung dressing-room, looking with a smile into the flames of the fire, 
which it was her whim to have even in so warm a night as was this 
one. ‘ My voice should have told him; it is a terribly bad compliment! 
However, he shall pay for it! A woman who knows her power can 
always tax any negligence to her as heavily as she likes. How incom- 
prehensibly silly those women must be who become their lovers’ slaves, 
who hang on their words and seek their tenderness, and make themselves 
miserable at their infidelities. I cannot understand it; if there be a thing 
in the world easier to manage than another, it isa MAN! Weak, obsti- 
nate, vain, wayward, loving what they cannot get, slighting what they 
hold in their hand, adoring what they have only on an insecure tenure, 
trampling on anything that lies at their mercy, always capricious to a 
constant mistress and constant to a capricious—men are all alike; there 
is nothing easier to keep in leading-strings when once you know their 
foibles! Those swift, silent Strathmores, they are very cold, they say, 
and love very rarely; but when they love, it must be imperiously, pas- 
sionately, madly, tout au rien. I should like to see him roused. Shall | 
rouse him? Perhaps! He could not resist me if I chose to wind him 
round my fingers. I should like to supplant his ambition, to break down 
his pride, to shatter his coldness, to bow him down to what he defies. 
Those facile conquests are no honour; those men who sigh at the first 
sight of one’s eyebrow, and lose their heads at the shadow of a smile ; 
I am tired of them—sick of them! Toujours perdrix! And the birds so 
easily shot! Shall I choose? Yes! No man living could defy me— 
not even Lord Cecil Strathmore !” 

And as she thought this last vainglorious but fully-warranted thought, 
Marion Lady Vavasour, lying back in her fauteuil, with her head resting 
negligently on her arm, that in its turn rested on the satin-cushions, 
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with that grace which was her peculiar charm, as the firelight shone on 
her loosened hair and the rose-leaf flush of her delicate cheeks, glanced 
at her own reflexion in a mirror standing near, on whose surface the 
whole matchless tableau was reproduced with its dainty and brilliaut 
colouring, and smiled—a smile of calm security, of superb triumph. 
Could she not vanquish, whom and when and where she would ? 


That night, far‘across the sea, under the shadow of English woodlands. 
that lay dark, and fresh, and still beneath the brooding summer skies, a 
woman stood within the shelter of a cottage-porch, looking down the 
forest-lane that stretched into the distance, with the moonbeams falling 
across its moss-grown road between the boles of the trees, and the silent 
country lying far beyond hushed, and dim, and shrouded in a white mist. 

he,was young, and she had the light of Pomngraie aly her eyes as she 
_ wistfully into the gloom, vainly seeking to pierce through the dense 
oliage of the boughs and the darkness of the night, and listened, 
thirstily and breathlessly, for a step beloved to break the undisturbed 
silence. ‘The scarlet folds of.a cloak fell off her shoulders, her head was 
uncovered, and the moon bathed her in its radiance where she stood, the 
branches above her, as the wind stirred amongst them, shaking silver 
drops of dew from their moistened leaves on her brow and into her bosom. 
She loved, and listened for that which she loved; listened patiently, yet 
eagerly and long, while the faint summer clouds.swept over the dark azure 
heavens, the stars shining through their mist, and the distant chimes of 
a church clock from an old grey tower bosomed in the woods tolled out 
the quarters, one by one, as the hours of the night stole onward. 

Suddenly she heard that for which she longed—heard ere other ears 
could have caught it—a step falling on the moss that covered the forest 
road, and coming towards her ; then—she sprang forward in the dark- 
ness, the dew shaking from her hair, and the tears of a great gladness 
glancing in her eyes, as she twined her arms close about him whom she 
met, and clung to him as though no earthly power should sever them. 

“ You are come at last! Ah, if you knew how bitter your absence is, 
if you knew how I grudge you to the cruel world that robs me so long, 
so often of you——” 

He laughed, and looked down fondly on her where she clung to him, 
wreathing her arms about his neck. 

“Silly child! I am not worth your worship, still less worth the con- 
secration of your life, when I repay it so little, recompense it so ill.’’ 

She laid her hand upon his lips and gazed up into his eyes, clinging 
but the more closely to him, and laughing and weeping in her joy: 

“Hush, hush! Pay it ill? Have I not the highest, best, most 
= payment in your love? J care for no other, you know that so 
well.” 

He stroked her hair caressingly, perhaps repentantly (few men can 
meet the eyes of a woman who loves them purely and faithfully, after a 
long absence, without some pangs of conscience, without some contrast 
of the quality of her fidelity and their own), and kissed the lips uplifted 
to his own; the love that he read in her eyes, and that trembled in her 
voice, saddened him, he could not have told why, even whilst he recog- 
nised it as something unpurchasable in the world he had quitted, where 
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its strength and its fidelity would have been but words of an unknown 
tongue, subjects of a jeer, objects of a jest. 

“And you have seen none who have supplanted me since we parted; 
none of whom I need have jealousy or fear?” she whispered to him, with 
a certain tremulous, wistful anxiety—he was her all, she could not be 
robbed of him!—yet with a fond, surmy smile upon her face as it was 
raised to his in the faint sheen of the starlight, the smile of a love too 
deeply true, too truly trustful to harbour a dread that were doubt, a 
doubt that were disloyalty to the faith it‘received as to the faith it 


ve, 

He looked down into her eyes, and pressed closer against his own the 
heart that he knew beat solely, purely, wholly for himself. 

“My precious one! you need be jealous of no living thing with me. 
None have twined themselves about my heart, none have rooted them- 
selves into my life as you have done. Mave no dread! No rival shall 
ever supplant you, I swear before God !” 

He spoke the oath in all sincerity, in all faith, in all fervour, speaking 
it as many men have so spoken before him, not dreaming what the day 
will bring forth, not knowing how fate will make them unwitting per- 
jurers, unconscious renegades to the bond of their word, as they are lured 
onwards, and driven downwards, powerless, almost one would say blame- 
less, in the hands of chance. 

And the woman that nestled in his arms and gazed up into his eyes 
sighed a low, long, tremulous sigh of too great gladness. He was her 
world; she knew of and needed no other! 

Then he loosened her from his close embrace, and still looking down 
into the eyes that uttered a love which the women in the world 
he lived in neither knew nor guessed, and to which he came back as 
from the atmosphere of gas-lit salons one comes into the clear soft air of 
the dawn; he led her under the drooping branches of the trees that 
hung stirless and dew-laden in the warm air, into the house hidden in 
the profuse and tangled foliage. Their steps ceased to fall on the moss, 
their shadows to slant across the star-lit path, their whispered words to 
stir the silence; the woodland country lay beyond calm and still in the 
shade of the night, the fleecy clouds drifted slowly now and then across 
the bright radiance of the moon, the winds moved gently amongst the 
leaves; in the lattice casements shrouded in the trees the li hts died out, 
and the church chimes struck faintly in the distance their Roush one b 
one. On the hushed earth three angels brooded—Night, and Sleep, and 


Peace. 
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MEMOIRS OF VICTOR HUGO.* 


AxtrHouen the author of this work traces back the family of the 
Hugos to the year 1532, he does not enter into any details until he 
reaches the father of the poet, Joseph Leopold Sigisbert, who entered the 
army as cadet in 1788, when at the age of fourteen. He fought in the 
Vendée, which took him frequently to Nantes, where he formed the’ ac- 
quaintance of a shipbroker of the name of Trébuchet, whose daughter 
Sophia he eventually married. After fighting on the Rhine as brigadier, 
Hugo found himself father of three sons, of whom the youngest is the 


subject of the Memoir. As with most remarkable men, a curious 
anecdote is connected with his birth : 


A Victorine was expected, but a Victor arrived. But on seeing him, it might 
have been said that he knew he was not expected. He seemed to hesitate about 
coming: he had none of the good looks of his brothers: he was so small, delicate, 
and thin, that the accoucheur declared he would not live. I have frequently 
heard his mother describe his entrance into the world. She used to say 
that he was no longer than a knife. When he was swaddled he was laid in an 
easy-chair, and occupied so little room that a dozen like him could have been 
put there. His brothers were called to see him: he was so ugly, his mother 
said, and so little resembled a human being, that fat Eugene, who was only 
eighteen months of age, and could scarce speak, cried on perceiving him. Oh! 


la bebéte ! 


Unfortunately for the father, he had been a protégé of Moreau, and 
it is slashed that Bonaparte never forgave this. Hence he was 
constantly moved from one corps d’armee to the other, and though his 
faithful wife at first followed him everywhere, the fatigue at length be- 
came too great for her. Hence, when ‘Major Hugo was ordered with his 
battalion from Bastia to join the army in Italy, his wife and family 
settled down in Paris, at No. 24, Rue de Clichy. Vietor Hugo’s 
earliest reminiscences are attached to this house: he remembers that 
there were a pump and a willow in the court-yard; how he was taken 
every morning to the bedroom of Mademoiselle Rose, the schoolmaster’s 
daughter, whom he watched draw on her stockings; and, lastly, how he 
performed the child in “ Genevieve de Brabant,” , baie in tights and a 
sheepskin, to which a brass claw was attached. As the piece was tedious 
to him, he amused himself by digging this claw into the legs of the afore- 
said Mademoiselle Rose at the most pathetic part of the performance. The 
audience were no little BS A at hearing Geneviéve say to him, 
“Will you be quiet, you little scamp ?” 

After putting down Fra Diavolo, for which he was made colonel of 
the Royal Corsican, Hugo settled down in Italy, and summoned his 
family to join him in 1807. The pleasant villegiatura, however, was 
broken up too soon for the children by Joseph being appointed King of 
Spain, and he would not leave his favourite colonel behind him. ‘The 
three boys returned to Paris with their mother to pursue their studies, 
and were fortunate enough to have the use of a splendid garden belong- 
ing to the ex-convent of the Feuillantines, where they lodged. After 


* Victor Hugo, Raconté par un Témoin de sa Vie. Brussels: Lacroix and C*. 
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three years of separation, during which the boys made equal oe seer 
mentally and physically, Madame Hugo agreed to rejoin her husband 
in Spain, where he held a fine position as governor of three provinces. 
After many curious adventures en route, owing to the terror felt by the 
French about the Spanish guerillas, who followed the commissariat train 
almost within gun-shot, and cut off every straggler, Madame Hugo arrived 
in Madrid. Here the boys were sent to the College of Nobles until Abel 
was of the age to enter the king’s service as page. The sight of his 
glittering umform excited little Victor, who was delighted on hearing 
that in a year’s time he would be a page too. By that time, however, 
Joseph was a fugitive, and Abel’s uniform was put away in a chest to be 
devoured by the moths. 

In the early part of 1812, matters were beginning to look so bad in 
Spain that General Hugo thought it advisable to send his wife and two 
youngest sons back to France. The lads were as glad to get away from 
Spain as they had been sorry to leave Madrid, for the confinement of the 
college and separation from their mother had painfully affected them. 
The restoration of the Bourbons was a great joy for Madame Hugo, and 
her hatred of Napoleon, hitherto repressed through fear of compromising 
her husband, had a free course. ‘‘ The Emperor was now only Bonaparte : 
he had neither genius nor talent, not even of a military sort: he had 
been beaten everywhere, in Russia and France: he was a coward: he 
had fled from Egypt and Russia, abandoning to plague and ice those 
whom his ambition had dragged thither: he had wept at Fontainebleau 
like a child: he had assassinated the Duc d’Enghien,” &c. The Comte 
d’Artois, on the day of his entrance, sent the sons of so good a royalist 
the order of the Lily, made of silver, and suspended from a black moire 
ribbon. Wearing this, and with white cockades in their hats, they 
fancied themselves perfect royalists. But at this time General Hugo was 
in disgrace for having defended Thionville too well against the Hessians, 
and the Abbé de Montesquiou, the minister, spoke in the tribune about 
the “revolt of Thionville.” He was dismissed the service, and, on coming 
to Paris, turned his attention to the education of his two boys, Eugéne, 
then fifteen, and Victor, aged thirteen. They were placed as boarders at 
the Pension Cordier. Here their chief amusement was writing plays, in 
which they performed the principal characters. These plays were aitige 
of a military caste, and the difficulty was to find any one who would con- 
sent to play the enemy. 

During the Hundred Days, General Hugo resumed the command of 
Thionville, and on the grand break up he hoisted the white flag, to prove 
that he was resisting the foreigners and not the king. When, however, 
the latter signed the treaty by which Thionville with other fortresses was 
handed over to be occupied by the allies, he threw up his command and 
went to Paris. An interesting trait is connected with his departure. In 
the previous year, the Thionville Jews had offered him a large sum as 
a reward for his firmness; he refused it: they now repeated their offer, 
and he repeated his refusal. 

During the three years which Victor spent at the Pension Cordier 
(1815—1818), he wrote verses of every possible description, as well as 
a comic opera. These verses he read to his mother and brother, who 
annotated either favourably or unfavourably the passages that struck 
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them. At the end of a poem of five hundred lines, called the Deluge, 
our author finds the following recapitulation : Twenty lines bad, thirty- 
two good, fifteen very good, five passable, one weak. We wonder what 
character Victor was inclined to give to the other four hundred lines. The 
curious reader will find in the volumes several specimens of his earliest 
efforts, in which we only notice, to our sorrow, that tendency for bombast 
and ‘tall language” in which Hugo offered so unpleasant a proof in his 
“La Légende des Siédles.”” The most interesting thing about these 
youthful essays is the affection he constantly displays for his mother. 
The following extract is a proof of this : 


Séparé d’une tendre mére, 
Privé du bonheur de la voir, 

J’exhale en soupirant un sombre désespoir, 
Quel crime ai je commis? .... 


Another curious thing is the rabid royalist feeling that pervades all his 

tic effusions, but in truth he only repeated what he constantly heard. 

is first tragedy, written at the age of fourteen, is a Restoration, the 

scene of which is laid in Egypt. The last verse perfectly sums up what 
the lad saw at that time in the word royalty : 


Quand en hait les tyrans en doit aimer les rois. 


At the same time, his royalism was the Voltarian royalisin of his mother : 
the throne without the altar. At the age of sixteen he wrote his first 
piece, which the author reproduces pro memorii, and as a curiosity, but 
which, we take it, few will care to read. It certainly displays several 
beauties of diction about it, and much of that tropical luxuriance which 
Hugo has never entirely got rid of, but, at the same time, there is a sort 
of offensive ‘“‘ bumptiousness” about it which makes you feel that the 
author has never been a boy in the honest meaning of the term. 

In 1817, Hugo competed for the poetical prize of the Académie, and 
received a mention instead of the prize, which would have been his, had 
not a couple of lines led the worthy Académie to believe in a mystifica- 
tion. The report said, “ The author states in his work that he is only 
fifteen years of age : 


Moi qui, toujours fuyant les cités et les cours, 
De trois lustres & peine ai vu finir le cours. 


If he really is only that age,” &c. At that time, however, even a 
mention was an event, and the schoolboy woke up one fine morning to 
find himself celebrated. Victor wished to convince the Académie of his 
fifteen years, and sent M. Raynouard, the secretary, his baptismal cer- 
tificate. The secretary replied, politely, ‘Je fatrai avec plaisir votre 
connoissance.” Alas, when Victor called, the secretary treated him as 
the boy he was, did not ask him to sit down, said that his disappoint- 
ment would do him good, and then turned his back on him with a sim- 
oe which made Victor say that he knew as much about politeness as 
e did about orthography. 

The origin of Burg Jargal is curious. Victor was accustomed to dine 
once a week with a number of other ambitious youths, and it was pro- 
os that they should bring out a volume of collected tales. Abel 

ugo asked by what time all the stories should be ready, and Victor said 
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boldly, in a fortnight. This being thought impossible, he wagered a 
dinner for all the members of the “ Banquet Littéraire” that he would 
complete his task, which he did triumphantly. The next year Victor 
competed again at the Académie, but did not even have a mention, and 
as his brother Eugéne had gained a prize at the floral games of Toulouse, 
Victor sent in two poems, which both gained rewards. The second ode 
was written in one night, while he was nursing his mother, who wks con- 
fined to her bed. At the same time, too, he was violently in love with 
Mademoiselle Foucher, and, with his natural impetuosity, wished to marry 
her out of hand, but as he had nothing, and the lady only her good 
looks, their friends thought it advisable to part them. 

The death of the Duc de Berry inspired Victor with an ode which met 
with great success in Royalist circles. Louis XVIII. frequently repeated 
to his intimates the strophe beginning : 


Monarque en eheveux blanes, hate toi, Je temps presse : 
Un Bourbon, &c. 


Even greater honour than this, at least in his own estimation, was a 
request from Chateaubriand that he would call. On his arriving, Cha- 
teaubriand, who was leaning against the chimney, said to Victor, without 
deranging himself, “M. Hugo, I am enchanted at seeing you. | I have 
read your verses, those you wrote on the Vendée, and those you have just 
written about the death of the Duc de Berry. There are, especially in 
the latter, things which no poet of the age could have written. My old 
years and my experience give me, unfortunately, the right to be frank, 
and I tell you sincerely there are passages I like less; but what there is 
fine in your odes is very fine.” This might be found sufficiently hot and 
strong in the way of praise, but it was delivered in such a way that Victor 
felt diminished rather than exalted, and a strong iuclination to bolt. The 
following extract is one of the many passages proving that, whoever the 
witness of Victor Hugo’s life may be who fathers (or, to speak more 
correctly, perhaps, mothers) the book, Victor Hugo himself “ put in the 
plums,”’ to use Gifford’s expression anent the Quarterly Review: 


M. de Chateaubriand affected a military air: the man of the pen remembered 
the man of the sword; his neck was stiffened by a black cravat, which concealed 
his shirt-collar; a black frock-coat, buttoned up to the chin, improved his little 
bent body. What there was fine was the head, in disproportion with the body, 
but noble and grave. The nose had a firm and imperious line, the eye was haughty, 
the smile charming, but it was only a flash, and the mouth soon resumed the stern 
aud haughty expression. 


This description is certainly akin to an anecdote going the round of 
the papers. When the Duke of B attained his majority, everybody 
began saying all sorts of good things about his beauty, form, &c., But 
Rogers, the poet, made a discovery which doubtless afforded him satis- 
faction : * Thank God, he has bad teeth.’ A second interview, however, 
reconciled Hugo with his brother poet, even though the latter subjected 
him to the peine forte et dure of listening to his MS. of Moses. Asa 
compensation, Victor was offered a post on the Berlin embassy, to which 
Chateaubriand had just been appointed., He was, however, compelled to 
decline it on his mother’s account, though the envoy asked sarcastically, 
“Ts it only your mother?” Many characteristic traits of Chateau- 
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briand will be found in these volumes, and to them we must refer the 
reader. 

His mother’s death in 1821 obtained Victor the friendship of the Duc 
de Rohan, who had retired from the world on the loss of his wife, who 
was burnt to death, and this friendship had a peculiar effect on him. He 
was introduced by him to Lamennais, who became his confessor. 
Curioufly enough, he kept in the old convent of the Feuillantines, where 
Madame Hugo had once resided: 


Nothing ‘was changed there, except that at this moment everything was in 
disorder. The dining and drawing-rooms were encumbered with boxes and 
trunks, among which walked up and down a little thin, bilious-faced man, with 
large restless blue eyes, and a nose almost concealing his chin. The most striking 
thing about him was the contrast between the almost childish expression of the 
mouth and the other features, which were troubled and nervous. This little man 
was poorly clad. He wore a worn coat of coarse grey cloth, which displayed 
beneath it a calico shirt and a cravat, once of black silk, but which was now a 
net; his short trousers scarce came down to his ankles, and were continued by | 
washed-out blue stockings. At each step could be heard the sound of the triple 
row of nails that strengthened his peasant’s shoes... . . Victor confessed very 
seriously, and with a scrupulous examination of his conscience. His great sin 
consisted of the sweet looks two actresses had given him. M. de Lamennais, 
seeing that this was his sole great crime, henceforth substituted conversation 
for confession. 

It would appear that many of the passages and characters of “ Les 
Misérables” are drawn from personal experience Thus his father is the 
colonel (exaggerated, of course), while the chapters describing Marcus 
when poor are drawn from Victor Hugo’s own life, at a time when he 
had seven hundred francs to keep him a year. He had only three shirts, 
but, luckily, his chum, a cousin from Nantes, had any quantity of linen, 
which Victor wore solely to keep it from turning yellow. Still Hugo 
seems to have been very jolly while waiting for something to turn up, and 
this something was the fact of his brother Abel finding a publisher for his 
“Odes et Poesies Diverses.” From this edition Victor drew seven 
hundred and fifty francs as his share, minus the loss of four sous on each 
crown of six franes; but the poet did not care for that: had not the king 
just given him a pension of one thousand francs? On that it was pos- 
sible to marry. He asked his father’s permission to do so, which was 
graciously accorded, with no interference on the part of his new mamma- 
in-law, and the seven hundred francs obtained from the Odes went in 
one fell swoop to buy a Cashmere shawl. Although General Hugo did 
not appear at the festival, he was called to Paris by a misfortune : his 
son Eugéne was pronounced to be insane, and he was confined till death 
released him. 

Hugo’s next publication was “‘ Han d’Islande,’’ which created a sensa- 
tion and a certain amount of opposition. The two camps of the classicists 
and the romantics were just begiuning to be formed, and the new volume 
was severely attacked. As a consolation, however, the king at this time 
raised the poet’s pension to two thousand francs. On this he set up his 
own household gods, and had a reconciliation with his father, whom he 
at length learned to know and esteem. After a trip to the coronation of 
Charles X. at Rheims, the merry party, consisting of Huge and his wife, 
and Nodier and his family, resolved to pay a long-promised visit to 

Lamartine at St. Point. The expenses were to be defrayed by an ex- 
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cursion to the Alps, about which each would write a paper on his return, 
and a confiding publisher would be easily found. On the road, Victor 
Hugo had a curious adventure: getting out to walk, he was arrested by 
gendarmes, who asked the meaning of the red ribbon in his button-hole, 
and would not believe that the cross of the legion could be given to boys. 
As, too, with a poet’s negligence, he had forgotten his passport in Paris, 
he had to spend an unpleasant quarter of an hour, till Nodier came to 
the rescue, and stated the prisoner to be the “ celebrated” Vietor Hugo. 
Though the gendarmes had probably never heard of him, they did not 
wish to be taken for ignoramuses, and hence released their prisoner with 
many apologies. St. Point severely disillusioned Victor, who had been 
led to believe in a medizval chiteau: his host had invited him to a stone 
romauce, and here was a yellow-washed, ordinary house : 


“ Where is the chateau of yéur verses?” asked Victor Hugo. 

“You see it,’ M. de Lamartine replied. “The only thing is that I have 
rendered it habitable. The thick ivy made the walls damp, and gave me a rheu- 
matism, and soI had it removed. I have had the parapets taken down, and 
the house modernised, for its grey stones saddened me. Ruins are good to 
describe, but not to live in.” 


The visit to the Alps was paid, and the travellers returned to Paris. 
It was high time to do so, for when they passed through the gate Charles 
Nodier had twenty-two francs left, and Hugo but eighteen. As for the 
book, it never appeared. Hugo certainly wrote his part, but Nodier 
waited for the engravings to be furnished ere he began his letter-press ; 
the engraving took months, and allowed the publisher time to be bank- 
rupt. 

The first rupture between Hugo and legitimate monarchy took place 
on an insult being offered to the French marshals at a ball given by the 
Austrian embassy. The groom of the chambers announced them as 
Marshal Macdonald, Marshal Soult, &c., instead of the Due de Tarente, 
the Duc de Dalmatie, and so on. There could not be a doubt as to the 
premeditated insult, and hence the marshals quitted the house in a body. 
The soldier’s blood in Hugo’s veins mounted to his face, and he wrote 
the “ Ode a la Colonne,” which was published in the Journal des Débats. 
At the Austrian insult Hugo felt that he was no longer a Vendean, but 
a Frenchman: 

Contre une insulte ici tout s’unit, tout se léve 

Tout s’arme, et la Vendée aiguisera sa gloire 

Sur la pierre de Waterloo. 

It is no longer the army that he accepts, as in the “ Ode to his Father,” 
but the emperor also. ‘* Bonaparte’ has become “ Napoleon,” the 
“tyrant” is forgotten, and the ‘spur of Napoleon’’ is equal to the 
“sandal of Charlemagne.” M. Taylor was at this time royal commis- 
sioner at the Comédie Frangaise, and he one day asked Victor Hugo why 
he did not write for the stage. On his replying that he had a drama 
about Cromwell in hand, Taylor begged for it, saying that the part of a 
Cromwell could only be played by a Talma. The latter, however, died 
ere the drama was completed, and Hugo thought no more of the matter 
as regards the stage. The drama, however, enormously developed, was 
printed with a preface, which served as a rallying-point for all the young 
fellows who desired the liberation of the stage from the old trammels. 
The first piece of Hugo’s which appeared on the boards was “ Amy 
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Robsart,” the history of which was curious enough. At the age of nine- 
teen Hugo had joined Soumet, and written the first three acts, to which 
the col ur added other two. When it was finished, Soumet was 
at the admixture of tragedy and comedy in Hugo’s part ; and 
though the latter invoked the example of Shakspeare, the play was not 
uced. Hugo wrote the other two acts in his way, and laid the play 
aside. In 1828, his younger brother-in-law, Paul Foucher, had a fancy. 
for play-writing, and finding himself foiled at every turn, he begged 
Victor Hugo to make him a present of “ Amy Robsart.” It was ac- 
cepted by the Odéon, and performed ; and as it got about that it was by 
the author of “Cromwell,” it drew. The Journal des Débats disposed 
of it in a very lordly way: 

“ Yesterday was played at the Odéon an historical drama, in five acts, 
entitled ‘Amy Robsart,’ a subject borrowed from Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Kenilworth,’ and which—already produced at three theatres—reap- 
peared for the fourth time, with no other advantage than that of being 
enormously lengthened and disfigured by a multitude of trivial phrases. 
Hisses, shouts, and laughter, did justice to this old novelty.” 

Victor Hugo at once wrote to the papers that the passages hissed were 
his, and the confession was an involuntary puff. The young men—who 
had not put themselves out of the way for an anonymous piece—then 
flocked in: they applauded, the hisses were redoubled ; the agitation of 
the pit spread through the Quartier Latin, and the result was that 
government interfered and suppressed the piece. In the mean while, 
Victor Hugo was engaged in his “ Le Dernier Jour d’un Condamné,” 
which was published in 1829, almost simultaneously with ‘ Les Orien- 
tales.” In 1832, in his eagerness to abolish the penalty of death, Hugo 
brought out a new edition of it, with a long preface; and he followed up 
the labour of love in 1854 with “ Claude Gueux.’’ Another interesting 
anecdote connected with the subject, though often told, will bear repeti- 
tion. In 1839, Barbés was tried, and sentenced to death as an attempted 
regicide. ‘The next day Hugo was at the Opera, when a peer of France 
seated himself by his side, and mentioned the sentence just passed. 
Victor Hugo went behind the scenes, took a piece of paper, and wrote 
on it the four lines : 


Par votre ange envolée ainsi qu’une colombe ! 

Par ce royal enfant, doux et fréle roseau ! 

Grace encore une fois! grace au nom de la tombe ! 
Grice au nom du berceau! 


He placed the paper in one of the theatre envelopes and went with it to 
the Tuileries. The king wrote to him in reply: ‘“ His pardon is granted ; 
it only remains for me to obtain it.” Since this period Hugo has fre- 
quently renewed his protest against capital punishment, the most notable 
instances being his letter to Lord Palmerston in 1854, and his apology 
for John Brown in 1859. 

The first play which Victor Hugo wrote for the stage, with the 
intention of having it acted, was ‘“ Marion de |’Orme,” which he com- 
— in twenty-four days. It was promised to the Théatre-Frangais, 

ut the censor put an embargo on it, whereupon Hugo himself called on 
M. de Martignac. The fourth act was the most offensive, for it was not 
merely an ancestor of the king who was ridiculed, but the king himself. 
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In Louis XIIL, a sportsman governed. by a priest, all the world would 
see an allusion to Charles X. Hugo appealed to the king, who received 
him very graciously, as we may read in “ Les Rayons et les Ombres ;” 
but renewed the prohibition. As a sop, a pension of four thousand francs 
was offered the author, which he at once declined. M. de Sainte-Beuve 
made the affair public, and the papers greatly applauded Hago’s conduct, 
the Constitutionnel saying, ‘Youth is not so easy to corrupt as the 
ministers hope.” 

Hugo was not one of those who are discouraged by a check: he set to 
work again immediately, and produced “ Hernani,’’ which was at once 
accepted. The author had a great deal to endure from the impertinence 
of Mademoiselle Mars during the rehearsals, but he tamed even her by 
requesting her to resign her part. In fact, Hugo was resolved to effect 
a revolution on the stage or be utterly defeated, and in pursuance of this 
he prohibited the clague. On the other hand, however, it must not be 
forgotten that he packed the theatre beforehand with his friends. These 
were locked into the theatre at half-past three, and the scenes which took 
place were extraordinary, and indeed improper, although the manage- 
ment were solely to blame for it. Mademoiselle Mars was furious at the 
profanation, and said, “I have played before many an audience, but I 
owe playing to such an one as this to you.” It was also publicly said, 
and very maliciously, “ that the piece was dead, and that Hugo’s friends 
had killed it.” 

To repeat the story of the first night of ‘“‘ Hernani” would be a twice- 
told tale indeed. Every Freuch author who has published his remi- 
niscences during the last thirty years has made a stock-piece of the great 
battle between the romantic and the classical schools, which were equally 
wrong and right. Granted that French tragedy, walking on stilts, is the 
most ponderous thing in the world, we see no reason to rush to the other 
extreme by cutting ordinary prose into lengths, and deliberately affect- 
ing ruggedness, because it annoyed the old masters. One anecdote about 
the first night of “ Hernani” is not so well known, perhaps. At the end 
of the fourth act, Hugo was told that some one wished to speak to him : 
he went out and found a publisher, who offered him six thousand francs 
for the right of printing ‘‘ Hernani.’’ Hugo wished to put off the affair 
till the morrow, but the publisher—insisted on paying the money and 
taking an agreement on the spot; that is to say, at the nearest 


? 


tobacconist’s. Hugo in vain urged that the publisher did not know . 


what he was buying, as the success might diminish in the’ last act, but the 
other said that it might be augmented. ‘“ At the second act, I thought 
of offering you two thousand francs ; at the third, four thousand; I offer 
you six thousand at the fourth, and I am afraid that if I wait till the 
fifth act, I shall be offering you ten thousand.” After this, Victor Hugo 
could no longer hesitate about taking the money, which arrived very 
opportunely, as he had scarce fifty franes in the house. On the next 
morning, Hugo, on waking, found the following letter : 


I saw, sir, the first representation of “‘Hernani.” You are aware of my admira- 
tion of you. My vanity is attached to your lyre, you know for what reason. | 


am - poem sir, and you are arriving. 1 recommend myself to the recollec- 


your muse. A pious glory should pray for the dea 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 


The first performance had taken place on a Saturday, and on Monday 
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the dramatic reviews appeared. All were unfavourable except the 
Débats. This roused his friends, who were resolved to go to the theatre 
again that night, as they foresaw a contest. A doubtful victory was 
gained for the first four mghts, but then the author’s free list ceased, and 
‘« Hernani ” was left at the mercy of the public. So persistent was the 
hissing that all the company turned against the author, with the excep- 
tion of Mademoiselle Mars. There was one thing, and only one, in favour 
of the play, that it drew enormous houses. The quarrel extended to the 
departments. At Toulouse, a young man of the name of Batlam fought 
a duel for “ Hernani,” and was killed. At Vannes, a corporal of dragoons, 
on dying, left this will: “1 desire that there may be mscribed on m 
tomb, ‘ Here lies a man who believed in Victor Hugo.’”’ The play ran 
forty-five nights, and was then interrupted by Mademoiselle Mars’s 
furlough. 

One of the results was that the Hugos were turned out of their apart- 
ments, for the landlady could not stand the constant traffic on the stairs 
at such unearthly hours of the morning. The fact was, that Hugo had 
received a threatening anonymous letter, and a band of brothers saw him 
home each night. Another vexation was that Gosselin, Victor Hugo’s 
publisher, feeling annoyed at the sale of “ Hernani” to another house, 
insisted on the immediate delivery of the copy of “ Notre-Dame,” which 
was overdue. It was found necessary to call m the intervention of M. 
Bertin, of the Débats, and it was finally arranged that Hugo should be 
allowed five months to write the book in, and pay a forfeit of one thousand 
francs for each week’s delay. The author sat down to his work on 
July 27, 1830, but the successes of the revolt suddenly aroused him to 
the blessings of a republic, and he spent his time in writing socialistic 
theses after the style of those which disfigure “ Les Misérables.” How- 
ever, his publisher stood on his rights, and hence M. Hugo laid im a 
bottle of ink, bought a woollen Guernsey, locked up his walking clothes, 
and entered his romance like a prison. On January 14 the book was 
finished, and so was the ink-bottle, which made him think for a moment 
of calling his romance “‘ What there is in a Bottle of Ink.” M. Gosselin 
gave the manuscript to his wife to read, who found it awfully slow, and 
her husband said this would be a lesson to him in future against buying 
® manuscript unread. The newspaper critiques were generally unfavour- 
able, but they did not prevent “ Notre-Dame de Paris” from having an 
extraordinary success. Publishers besieged Victor Hugo for more ro- 
mances, but he had none to give them: then they implored a title. It 
was in this way that M. Renduel’s catalogue for a long time announced, 
“Le Fils de la Bossue,” and “La Quiquengrogne.” On this subject 
we read in a letter of Hugo’s: 


“The Quiquengrogne” is the popular name of one of the towers of Bourbon 
PArchambault. This romance is destined to complete my views about medieval 
art, of which “ Notre-Dame” gave the first part. “ Notre-Dame” is the cathe- 
dral, and the “ Quiquengrogne” will be the keep. In “Notre-Dame” I have 
depicted more particularly the sacerdotal middle age : in the “ Quiquengrogne” 
1 shall direct my attention to médiwval feudalism, in accordance with my own 
ideas, which, whether good or bad, are my own. ‘The “ Hunchback’s Son” will 
appear after “ Quiquengrogne,” and be but one volume. 


These two romances, announced thirty years ago, were never written. 
M. Hugo's first romance after “ Notre-Dame” was “Les Misérables.” 
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Perhaps it would have been better for his permanent reputation had he 
adhered to his original plan. 

As the revolution of July got rid of the censorship, the Comédie 
Frangaise immediately'thought of “ Marion de l’Orme.” But Hugo had 
not forgotten his former treatment at that theatre, and consequently 
signed articles with the manager of the Porte St. Martin, M. Crosnier. 
“ Marion de l'Orme” was brought out there with a splendid caste, but the 
success was not very great. , Moreover, the excitement was divided be- 
tween this play and Dumas’s “ Antony,” and then the continued revolts 
interfered with the theatrical receipts. 

The next play to which Victor Hugo turned his attention was “ Le Roi 
s’ Amuse,” which he began under peculiar auspices. While he was taking 
a harmless walk, he was caught by an émeute in the Passage du Saumon, 
and was peppered with bullets for a quarter of an hour, as he mentions in 
“Les Misérables.” So soon as “ Le Roi s’Amuse” was finished, Hugo 
began at “ Lucréce Borgia,” and M. Taylor, on hearing that he had two 
plays ready, ran to him to secure one at least for the ‘ThéAtre-Frangais. 
Hugo yielded to his arguments, and let him have “ Le Roi s’ Amuse.” The 
first performance was accompanied by evil omens: the actor who carried 
off Blanche did so clumsily, with her head down and her feet in the air, 
while a mistake im the mise en seéne caused the king in the last act to 
miss his most effective cue. In a word, the play was hissed down. When 
the curtain fell, M. Ligier went up to the author. “Do you wish your 
name to be given ?” he asked, indirectly as a hint. “ Sir,” Victor Hugo 
answered, coldly, “I believe a little more in my play now that it has 
failed.” The next day the author’s reputation was saved by a govern- 
ment order to suspend the performance of “Le Roi s’Amuse.” The 
pretext for its suspension was its immorality: it was impossible to tolerate 
a piece the subject of which was the assassination of a king, on the very 
day after an attempt on the king’s life: it was also urged that the author's 
friends had sang the Carmagnole in the house, and outrageously applauded 
a verse evidently aimed at the king : 


Vos méres aux laquais se sont prostituces. 


Victor Hugo took the affair into court, and the Tribunal of Commerce 
decreed that the ministry had the right to exercise a censorship. As 
some of the papers twitted him with being a government pensioner, he 
at once gave up the two thousand francs a year Charles X. had given him, 
although Thiers refused to take his resignation. . The money, for all that 
is known, may still be lying in the Treasury to his order, for he has not 
touched a farthing of the pension since 1831, though he tried, but in 
vain, to have it transferred to a poor young poetess, Mademoiselle Elisa 
Merceeur. 

In December following, M. Harel came to ask “ Lucréce Borgia” of 
Hugo, for the Porte St. Martin: he offered Frederick Lemaitre, Made- 
moiselle Georges, and an author’s share in the profits. The success of 
the new sensation drama was electrical : the students wanted to drag his 
fiacre home, and when he eseaped, followed him home on foot ; parodies 
were brought out at all the minor theatres; masks representing the _ 
cipal characters in the drama appeared in the streets on the Mardi Gras, 
and shouted under the windows of Mademoiselle Georges ‘‘ The poisoner.” 
All this redoubled public curiosity, and the receipts were enormous; for 
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the first thirty nights they amounted to eighty-four thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty-nine francs. For all that, though, M. Harel must show 
off his airs: thus one night, to prove his authority, he struck “ Lucréce 
Borgia” out of the bills, to his own certain loss, and on Hugo stating 
that he should never more be manager of his, declared that the author 
had promised him another play. This Hugo denied, and the result was 
a challenge from Harel, who, however, thinking better of it, apologised, 
and obtained the promise of the play, which was “Marie Tudor.” 
Unfortunately, an artiéle appeared about the time of the first performance 
in the Débats, in which Granier de Cassagnac warmly praised Hugo at 
the cost of Dumas. It was known that ‘Cassagnae was a protégé of 
Hugo, and the report spread that the article was written to order. Harel 
took up the cudgels for Dumas, and eventually threatened to smash 
“Marie Tudor,” to which the author replied that, if he did, he would 
most assuredly smash his theatre. ‘‘ Marie Tudor” was not so much a 
fiasco as a drawn battle, and it was performed a sufficient number of times 
to render its withdrawal an honourable retreat. 

In the beginning of 1834, the Théatre-Francais, forgetting the fiasco 
of the ‘Roi s’Amuse” in the triumph of “ Lucréce Borgia,” asked the 
author for a new play, and he gave “ Angelo.’”’ The two great cha- 
racters of Catarina and Tisbé were performed by Mademoiselle Mars and 
Madame Dorval, and the former lady played her old tricks to such a pitch 
that Hugo was again obliged to ask her to give up her part. Harel, 
hearing of the squabble, called on Hugo the same evening, acknowledged 
his former fault, and begged to have Angelo. But the angry author re- 
sary his threat of ruining the Porte St. Martin. It isa curious fact that 

arel was bankrupt eventually. The dispute was afterwards made up 
with Mademoiselle Mars, in spite of her jealousy of Madame Dorval, and 
“ Angelo” was brought out with some degree of success. 

Ere long Alexandre Dumas had also cause of complaint against Harel, 
and he induced the Duc d’Orléans to speak to Guizot about founding a 
theatre for the romantic school. M. Anterior Joly was put forward as 
the manager, and, after great difficulties in obtaining a moneyed partner, 
the Ventadour theatre was opened under the title of the Rénaissance. 
For the opening, Victor Hugo gave “ Ruy Blas,” in which the hero’s 

was written for Frederick Lemaitre. ‘The press generally was 
avourable to the new play, and, though passages in it were hissed, it 
was performed for fifty nights. Soon after, Victor Hugo sold the MS. 
of it, as well as the issue of all his former works, for eleven years, to M. 
Delloye, for the sum of two hundred and forty thousand franes. In this 
sum were included two unpublished volumes, one of which was “ Les 
Rayons et les Ombres,” the other “‘ Le Rhin.” 

The “ Burgraves” were written in 1642, and read to the committee of 
the Frangais on November 20th. The first performance had but slight 
success, and the opposition was displayed in the second. Although the 
re did not go through such an ordeal as “ Hernani,” it was troubled 

y laughter and hisses. This was the last drama Victor Hugo produced, 
though he has had one in his portfolio since 1838, under the title of 
“ Les Jumeaux ;” but he no longer deigned “ to expose his thoughts to 
these facile insults, and the anonymous hissers whom twenty years had 
not disarmed.” That is to say, he saw a better field opening before him 
in politics. 
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The slow and indirect action of literature—so his bingramnes puts it— 
no longer satisfied Victor Hugo: he wished to join to it the immediate 
action of politics, and complete the author by the orator. He could take 
the oath of allegiance to Louis Philippe. He had more than paid his debt 
to the fallen monarchy. On every uccasion he had reminded people 
“that it was more than ever a duty to pronounce the name of Bourbon 
with caution, gravity, and respect, now that the old man who had been 
king had but grey hairs on his head.” (Preface to “ Marion de |’Orme,” 
1831.) A year later, when the Duchesse de Berry was surrendered by 
a traitor, he branded, with all his indignation, “the man who sold a 
woman :” 

Rien te ne disait donc dans l’Ame, O misérable! 

Que la proscription est toujours vénérable, 

Qu’on ne bat pas le sein que nous donna son lait, 

Qu’une fille des rois dont on fut le valet, 

Ne se met point en vente au fond d’un antre infame 

Et que n’étant plus reine elle était encor femme. 


When Charles X. died in exile in November, 1836, the last farewell 


was offered him by no one with greater emotion than by the author of - 


‘¢ Marion de |’Orme :”’ 


Et moi je ne veux pas, harpe qu’il a connue, 
Qu’on motte mon roi mort dans une biére nue! 
Tandis qu’au loin la foule emplit l’air de ses cris, 
L’auguste Piété, servante des proscrits, 

Qui les ensevelit dans sa plus blanche toile 
N’aura pas, dans la nuit que son regard étoile, 
Demandé vainement a ma pensée en deuil 

Un lambeau de velours pour couvrir ce cercueil. 

Victor Hugo, then, was freed from the last tie that bound him to the 
fallen monarchy : the recollection of a pension was, moreover, balanced 
by the confiscation of a drama. He was at liberty to follow his convic- 
tions, which had, indeed, become detached from the Bourbons before 
their fall. He had a choice between the House of Deputies and that of 
Peers. He could not well be a deputy, for the electoral law of that day 
was made for richer men than him : Notre-Dame and Les Feuilles 
d’Automne were not equivalent. to an estate or a house. There was 
certainly a way of cheating the law which was much used, and that was 
borrowing a house of a friend. But even if Victor Hugo had done so, 
the electors did not care to return literary men: writers were for them 
dreamers, useful to amuse them in the intervals of business, but from the 
moment that a man was a thinker, and, before all, a poet, he became 
radically incapable of possessing common sense or understanding practical 
things. By some piece of good luck M. de Lamartine had slipped in, 
but there was certainly no room for another poet. 

There remained the Chamber of Peers, and for this the Académie was 
alone accessible to Victor Hugo. He presented himself in 1836, but the 
Académie preferred M. Dupaty to him. He offered himself a second 
time in 18389, but the Académie preferred M. Molé ; he presented him- 
self a third time in 1840, and the Académie preferred M. Flourens. In 
1841 he again rapped at the gate, and was this time admitted. 

At this point the interesting Memoirs we have under notice break off, 
but we hope to return to them so soon as the ensuing volumes are pub- 
lished. 











































THE KINGDOM OF SIAM. 


Tue kingdom of Siam is one of those countries in the distant East 
which, after two hundred years of seclusion, has recently been compelled 
to surrender its retrograde policy and open its gates to that world com- 
merce which will not tolerate arbitrary barriers. As in the case of China 
and Japan, Europe owes its first acquaintance with Siam to the Portu- 
guese ; but in the latter country, too, the misunderstood zeal and con- 
verting mania of the Catholic priests were the first cause that the friendly 
relations with Europeans were again broken off, the latter driven from 
the country by force, and the harbours closed against their ships. 

Although the visits of foreigners were not prohibited in Siam by such 
rigorous and cruel laws as in China and, Japan, still equally effective 
means were found to keep them aloof, and these measures also possessed 
the great advantage that they could not possibly insult and embitter 
foreign nations. The port dues for European vessels were simply raised 
to such a pitch that trade was rendered impossible. Hence, since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, Siam has been gradually becoming 
forgotten in Europe, and the Christian civilisation planted there almost 
entirely died out. The people became, again what itvhad formerly been 
—a flock of submissive slaves under the rule of unbridled despots, who 
drove each other from the throne by turns, and disposed of the blood and 
wealth of their subjects as they pleased, either in civil wars or in contests 
with neighbouring rulers. 

For the scanty information which up to very recently reached Europe 
about the inner state of this country, we are indebted to a few mis- 
sionaries, chiefly French, who from time to time succeeded in obtaining 
admission, and have been permanently settled there since 1830. Bisho 
Pallegoix, Vicar Apostolic of Siam, and resident at Bangkok, published 
a few years back a description of Siam, which, as it is based on four-and- 
twenty years’ experiences in the country, is the best and completest work 
about Siam, in so far as it does not trench on religion, when the 
worthy bishop’s wish is too often apt to be father to the thought. 

Since the accession of the present king, a prince very enlightened and 
liberal for the East, Siam has emerged from its retiring position, and the 
country during the last ten years has made such commercial progress that 
it must eventually attract the attention of all Europe. We may, there- 
fore, be permitted to tell our readers something about this hitherto 
mysterious country. 

The present king had been for twenty-six years in a monastery, in 
order to escape the notice of the usurper, when he ascended the throne. 
During his enforced seclusion in the temple, King Mongkut had been 
engaged with earnest studies in Sanskrit, Pali, history, religion, geography, 
and natural history, and had learnt English of the missionaries. His 
ideas had also been enlarged by intercourse with Europeans. The prince 
recognised that the voluntary introduction of Western civilisation and 
liberal institutions could alone guard his country from conflicts with the 
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European powers and possible subjection, and very soon after his acces- 
sion he showed that a new era was about to commence for Siam. He 
abolished the ruinous monopolies, made commerce free, encouraged 
navigation and trade, made treaties with England, France, Holland, and 
Prussia, made canals and roads, gave entire religious liberty, and sup- 
ported the Christian missions in their attempts at conversion. The effect 
of these wise measures soon became visible. Siam is annually growing 
more flourishing, trade is prosperous, and hundreds of European ships 
visit Bangkok. The country enjoys peace and development, and promises 
to play a prominent part among the Asiatic coast lands. Civilisation is 
making rapid progress, and there is no reason to apprehend any revolu- 
tion. The constant intercourse of the king and high officials with Euro- 
peans does not fail to produce a favourable effect, and the children of the 
king and of the mandarins have already been educated in the European 
way. Apart from this fact, the constantly increasing revenues Seve 
reconciled the nobles with thegonce detested foreigners, and induce them 
to urge the extension of this intercourse. It may be therefore assumed 
that government will do more and more for the material welfare of the 
land, even though for the present selfishness is the chief motive. The 
people have hitherto derived but little benefit from the changes in Siam, 
and, indeed, the circumstances of the country leave much to be desired ; 
but it must not be forgotten that only fifteen years ago Siam was a 
country sunk in barbarism, and that King Mongkut is a despot brought 
up in Oriental ignorance. 

According to Pallegoix, the population of Siam amounts to six mil- 
lions. It is very difficult to estimate it correctly, because the Siamese 
census only reckons males from seven to seventy years of age, and leaves 
all the rest out. It consists of several races whose numerical proportions 
Pallegoix gives as follows : 


Siamese, or Thai ; : : ! . 1,900,000 
Chinese , : . ! . . 1,500,000 
Malays. é : ; .  *, 1,000,000 
Laos. : , ; ‘ . . 1,000,000 
Cambodjians_ oie ; . 500,000 
Peguans : ‘ , : : - « 50,000 
Karieng, Xong, Lowa eae ; . 50,000 


The last three tribes represent the aborigines. They were driven 
back by the Thai, who immigrated from the north, and retired to the 
eastern and western border hills, where they still dwell under self-elected 
chiefs, live by hunting, fishing, and agriculture, and are tributaries of 


Siam. The Peguans are of Burmese origin, and were partly trans- . 


lated to the south of the land as prisoners of war. The Laos live on the 
northern plateaux and mountains. They are a gentle, peaceful people, 
who never had the strength to liberate themselves from the yoke. The 
Cambodjians differ but little from the Thai, and have evidently a common 
origin with them. ‘The Malays probably came from Sumatra, and the 
majority of them have remained in Bangkok. The Malays are a no- 
madie nation, who have spread over the entire Indian archipelago, and 
their language has become universal in all the littoral to the east of the 
Sunda islands, and they exclusively settle on the coasts. They are the 
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best sailors in East India, and only settle down to agriculture when 
nothing else is left them. In this respect they dre the exact contrary of 
the Chinese, who, it is true, have a great nomadic tendency, but shun 
the sea and seek the interior of the country, where they devote themselves 
chiefly-to trade and agriculture. 

The Thai, or Siamese proper, belong to the Mongolian race. The 
are of middle height, generally powerfully built and well stigasipanl, 
and their colour is dark brown. The cheek-bones project, the forehead 
is low, the nose thick, the lips are somewhat swollen, and the mouth is 
broad. The eyes are well formed and not cat-like, and the hair is black, 
thick, and harsh. The beard, however, is very weak and generally 
plucked out, as is the case nearly throughout the East. The dress of 
the Siamese is very simple, consisting chiefly of the languti, which both 
sexes wear in common. This is a piece of striped calico, which falls 
from the hips over the knee, the front end being pulled between the legs 
and fastened behind. In addition, a narrow strip of stuff in the shape of 
a scarf is worn across the shoulders. The men employ this scarf at times 
as a girdle, and it does not usually serve to cover any portion of the 
body. The women when working frequently bind it across the breast, but 
in-doors they lay it aside, and the body is exposed down to the hips. 
During the cold season, from October to January, which, according to 
our notions, would still be called hot, every man of the people wears a 
tight-fitting calico jacket, while the rich prefer a blouse generally of 
bright colour and handsomely embroidered. In-doors, however, both 
are laid aside, and the languti is the sole article of clothing for the king 
as for the lowest slave. Shoes are quite unknown, and the head, too, 
remains uncovered. The higher classes protect themselves against the 
burning sun by means of parasols, the poor at times with basket-shaped 
hats of palm-leaves. 

The coiffure of the Siamese is peculiar, and almost exactly alike with 
both sexes. The head is shaved, and only one tuft of hair is left on the 
forehead, which bears a great likeness to a coarse brush, and is not at all 
ornamental. The women have also a tuft of hair pendant over either 
ear, but so thin that strangers hardly notice it. As, moreover, the fea- 
tures of the women are as harsh as those of the men, and they are not 
inferior to them in robustness; the sexes can be scarce distinguished. 

The Siamese display a great liking for ornaments, and every one who 
can adorns himself with spangles, rings, and chains of silver or gold. 
In this respect great luxury is displayed as regards children. The latter 
run about naked up to their twelfth year. The girls only wear a fig- 
leaf in the shape of a gold or silver heart, but are otherwise overladen 
with ornaments, and it is not unusual for children of wealthy parents to 
wear two or three pounds of the precious metals on their neck, arms, and 
feet. 

As regards the character of the Siamese, we can generally speak in 
favourable terms. They are peaceable, cheerful, and open, and there is 
none of that propensity for lying which is found in China, even in the 
most indifferent matters. On the other hand, they are indolent and fickle. 
The dolce far niente constitutes their great enjoyment, and this is the 
reason why the Siamese, as a rule, do not get on, while the foreign 
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elements settled in the country, for instance the Chinese, soon become rich 
through their industry. For all that, though, you are scarce ever annoyed 
by beggars in Siam. On the one hand the great fertility of the soil produces 
any quantity of food with a minimum of labour; and then, again, charity 
is a universal virtue, and both individuels and the state take care that 
the poor shall not starve. The only exception is the priests, who are 
bound by their religion to beg their daily food. On the other hand, even 
rich persons have no shame in asking foreigners to give them whatever 
~~ may take a fancy to, and the king sets the example. 

umanity towards both human beings and animals is characteristic of 
the Siamese. Rough outbreaks of violence and murders are extremel 
rare, and even if this may be partly ascribed to the strict adherence to the 
laws, facts prove that individual feelings are greatly the cause of this. 
Buildings have been erected by the people, motu proprio, on all the high- 
ways for travellers, where they find a gratis shelter against storms. In 
the same way large water-tanks are placed by the roadside, and the 
women living near constantly fill them with fresh water, so that travellers 
may enjoy a refreshing draught. Slavery is very wide-spread in Siam, 
but the slaves are generally treated better than are servants in Europe : 
they are regarded as belonging to the family. The Siamese are also very 
indulgent to animals. Bangkok swarms with masterless dogs, which are 
anything but a pleasant addition, but you never see them roughly handled 
or maltreated, and many Siamese are said to be so merciful that they will 
not even kill a fly that stings them. Obedience and respect to the law 
are in a high degree peculiar with the people, although the despotic form 
of government may have something to do with this. Great reverence is 
also paid to old age, and the children treat their parents with the utmost 
attention. Thieving is rare, and the peaceful character, as well as the 
temperance of most Siamese, prevents many of the crimes and mis- 
demeanours that fill European gaols. 

The intercourse between the two sexes is extremely reserved. In this 
respect Siam forms a commendable exception among the Oriental 
countries, where usually very lax morality prevails. The Jaw interferes 

owerfully in this matter, and any one who dares to insult the wives or 
daughters of others is threatened with a trial, the result of which ma 
be very unpleasant. As a rule, the culprit is sold for a slave, and this 
prospect never fails to exert a salutary influence. The chief food of the 
people consists of rice and fish, vegetables and fruit. On the table of the 
wealthy, however, you frequently’find meat, game, and poultry, and the 
Chinese seem to have found in the Siamese imitators of their preference 
for eccentric dishes, for the latter do not despise rats, mice, or bats, and | 
have even acquired a taste for the flesh of the alligator and boa-con- 
strictor. This taste is not compulsory, as in China, through a deficiency 
of food, but emanates solely from gourmandise, and is am found in cities, 
while the poorer and rustic classes live very simply, and almost ey 
on vegetable produce and fish. Just as in Japan every dish is spiced with 
soy, in China with garlic, among the Malays with Cayenne pepper, so 
namfrik and curry are employed in Siam. Namfrik is a very piquant 
sauce, whose chief components are Cayenne and black pepper, garlic and 
onions. These substances are pounded into a paste, and generally thinned 
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with lemon-juice ; gourmets at times add ginger, tamarinds, and gourd. 
The sauce is certainly very sharp, but at the same time agreeable ; it 
excites the appetite, and may be recommended to Europeans, upon whose 
digestive organs the hot climate has a debilitating effeet. The food is 

ht in in copper vessels and dishes. The guests sit on the floor, and 
only use their fingers, for they have no knives, forks, spoons, or chopsticks. 
The meat is on this account previously cut into suitable lamps. The meal 
is eaten in silence and,rapidly: everything is finished within twenty 
minutes. Whether there be two or twenty perscns at dinner, the same 
solemn silence” prevails, and you hear scaree a word. The ordinary 
beverages are water and tea. ‘The latter is not prepared in cups, as in 
China, but in pots of red earthenware, and is served in very small por- 
celain cups. It is drunk without sugar or milk, and, like every other 
beverage, after the meal, never before or during it. Recently coffee has 
been becoming fashionable, as the king and the nobles, who follow his 
example, cultivate it largely. Arrac is made in the country, but the con- 
sumption among the Siamese is trifling. Wine and liqueurs are im- 
ported from Europe, and find their way to the tables of the wealthy, who 
are fond of them. 

During the last thirty years the English have, unfortunately, sueceeded 
in conveying opium to Siam, where it was previously unkuown. ‘The 
charm of this nareotic is so tempting, that the severest punishments 
could effect nothing against opium smuggling. Hence the present king 
has legalised the opium trade, and appointed certain officials, to whom 
alone the article may be sold. In this way the consumption is more 
easily controlled, The Chinese pay an annual tax of eight dollars for 
the permission to use opium. The king feels less anxiety about this class 
of his subjects, who only make Siam ‘a temporary home, and cares but 
little about their bodily welfare. ‘The Siamese, however, can only make 
use of the drug under a heavy condition: they must wear the Chinese 
pigtail. This is as great a disgrace for them as it is for a Chinaman to 
have his tail cut off. The only choice is between this degradation and 
death. Tobacco is largely consumed in the shape of cigarettes, and lads 
of five or six years of age steam away like the grown-up persons. _Betel- 
chewing, however, is universal among rich and poor, young and old. 
This habit, it is true, is spread through the whole of India, but nowhere 
attains such a pitch as in Siam. No one who can possibly prevent it 
ever takes the betel out of his mouth, and the rich do not proceed a yard 
from their house except accompanied by a slave with the betel-box. 
Great luxury is bestowed on these boxes: among the rich they are always 
of pure gold, and frequently inlaid with pearls. This box is in constant 
motion between master and servant, no matter whether the former be in 
the temple, or seated on the judicial bench, and contains, in addition to 
the betel-leaves, various additions, such as areca-nut, lime dyed with 
turmeric, and tobacco. The areca-nut is the fruit of the palm-tree of the 
sayne name: it is of the size of a walnut, of a yellowish-red colour when 
ripe, and it has a hard, bitter, and rough kernel. A piece of this nut is 
wrapped up in a betel-leaf, covered with lime, and chewed. The betel- 
bush is a crawling plant, whose leaves are heart-shaped and rather thick, 
aud have a sharp aromatic taste. Chewing the areca-nut produces a 
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large secretion of saliva, which is of a blood-red colour. Large spittoons, 
made of earthenware, brass, silver, or gold, according to the owner's 
position, are, consequently, found in large numbers in every Siamese 
house. In time, betel-chewing turns the teeth black, which at first pro- 
duces a repulsive effect on the foreigner. It is, however, stated to be an 
excellent preservative of the teeth. ‘The Siamese are remarkably clean 
in their persons: they regularly bathe several times a day, and also 
change their languti daily. Fleas are unknown in Siam, although there 
is plenty of vermin which cannot be got rid of by mere cleanliness. 
Education is at a very low stage in Siam. While in China scarce 
thirty per cent., in Japan scarce five per cent. of the population cannot 
read and write, there ate not in Siam ten per cent. who can do so, and, 
moreover, these acquirements are restricted to the men. ‘There are no 
public schools in the country. The representatives of learning and 
teachers are the Talapoins, or priests of Buddha, who, however, are 
generally quite ignorant. Teaching does not commence in childhood, 
but only with puberty. Attaining this stage of life also forms an impor- 
tant and joyful epoch in the life of the Siamese, and is connected with 
great festivities and shaving the head. From birth up to the fourth year 
the heads of children are shaved close, in order to make the hair strong ; 
after that a tuft is left on the forehead of both males and females, which 
is allowed to grow up to the age of puberty. During this period chil- 
dren enjoy their youth to the fullest extent—that is to say, they have 
nothing to do beyond playing and amusing themselves. When the hour 
for head-shaving has arrived, the parents give a grand festival, to which 
all friends and relations are invited, who bring the child presents and 
cakes. The priests wash the head of the consecrated child with the 
Buddhistic purifying water, saying prayers the while, and then the 
nearest relatives cut off the tuft of hair. The child is dressed up for the 
ceremony with every possible ornament. The relatives offer their con- 
gratulations, and each lays a money present in a copper or gold vase, set 
aside for the purpose. At times the amount of the presents will exceed 
several hundred dollars, which the parents appropriate, and defray with 
them the cost of the festival. Music, fireworks, acting, and an open 
table, glorify the solemnity, which, among the rich, often lasts two or 
three days. After this epoch the boys are sent to school, or rather to the 
pagodas, in order to be instructed by the Talapoins in reading and 
writing. They remain for from four to six years in the temples, and act 
as serving-lads to the priests during the period. ‘The young Siamese, 
however, learn very little from the priests, and hence the great majority 
of them can neither read nor write at the expiration of the time. As the 


superstitious faith is not satisfied by merely being a priest’s servant, and - 


as the Buddhistic creed estimates the merit of having worn the holy gown 
so high that it even liberates a man’s ancestors from the inferno, every 
one before entering public life is ordained a Talapoin, if only for a few 
months, as he is always at liberty to leave the order whenever he likes. 
The education of the girls is limited to cooking, and the preparation of 
cigars and betel. Most of them cannot even sew, which, indeed, is 
hardly necessary here, as the few articles of clothing are woven in one 
piece, and have no seam. The daughters of the lower classes, however, 
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have more work put upon them, for the management of the household 
and the cultivation of the fields and gardens are almost entirely left to 
the women. 

In spite of the low scale of education among the Siamese, they are a 
remarkably polite people. Acquaintances never meet without bowing, 
and when one man passes another, he never omits apologising to him. 
Their language is carefully chosen and respectful. People of equal rank 
address each other as “ my elder brother’’ or “ my elder sister.” If the 
are speaking of elderly ‘persons, they call them “my father,” “ my 
mother,” “my uncle,’ or “my grandfather.” It is a great breach of 
good manners to address a man by his plain name. They never say 
directly “ I,” but “ your servant.” The conversation with men of rank 
is carried to a ridiculous excess. In such cases the inferior calls hunself 
“I who am only a hair,” “I the animal,” &c. Speaking in the second 
person singular is only employed with slaves. Persons of equal rank 
salute each other by raising their clasped hands to their mouth. If an 
inferior meet a superior, the former crouches down, raises his hands above 
his head, and says “ your slave salutes you,” or “the animal salutes you.” 
If an inferior is speaking of, or with, officials, he follows rules which are 
strictly laid down by etiquette. Lower mandarins are called “ bene- 
factors ;”’ higher ones, ‘‘ gracious lords of benefactors.” To princes they 
must say, “1 dust of your exalted feet; to kings, “I dust of your 
sacred feet,” or “divine mercy.” Inferiors approach the mandarins, or 
slaves their masters, on their knees, with their hands raised above their 
heads. At audiences, in the public courts, a man of rank can be recog- 
nised by the fact that he is sitting or standing, while all the rest are on 
their knees with bowed heads. If you visit a superior, you must take 
him presents in the shape of fruit, cakes, tea, pork, or other edibles. 
These are laid on large brass dishes, and placed under a conical cover, 
the top of which is decorated with scarlet cloth. The number of such 
salvers is regulated by the rank of the audience-giver: an inferior official 
receives two or three, a minister from five to six, a prince at least a 
dozen, and the king some twenty. A visitor, on his arrival, is offered 
betel, and in better-class houses tea, which the host himself makes, if he 
wish to honour his guests. Should the person visited happen to be dining 
at the moment, the guest is hospitably invited to join him. Asa rule, 
no entertainments are given, with the exception of great family festivals, 
such as the first head-shaving, a marriage, or building a new house. On 
the latter occasion, the family desirous of building the house collects the 
necessary materials, and invites all its friends and relatives to the build- 
ing. These arrive at the appointed time with their slaves, and bring 
with them all the instruments required for building. Then the whole 
party set to work. Some drive in posts, others split bamboos, out of 
which to plait the walls and flooring, and, ere the day is ended, the house 
is finished. The owner’s family have no share in the building, and only 
provide the food, cigars, betel, and requisite beverages. ‘The workmen 
generally take their meals together, and the scene ig very cheerful. * As 
a rule, the Siamese are a jolly, merry set, who amuse themselves when 
they get a chance, and have an immense delight in all games, music, and 


the theatre. 
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Marriages take place in Siam at an early age—the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth year. Among the lower classes girls are sold to their admirers 
by their _— which, however, does not affect the validity of the mar- 
riage. ealthy girls bring their husband a dowry, and in this case the 
bridegroom only makes presents. Poor parents with pretty daughters 
often refuse their consent to a marriage with one of their own class in 
the hope of netting a richer husband, but usually without success. An 
elopement is then the usual result, and, as in a farce, the parents soon 
grant their forgiveness, as the law is on the side of the young couple. 
The latter live for a few weeks after the flight away from home, and claim 
the intercession of some influential persons, in order to regain the favour 
of the parents. The daughter asks forgiveness, and the son-in-law offers 
the presents prescribed by law for such a case, consisting of langutis, 
shawls, candles, and flowers. The intermediator generally removes all 
obstacles by a present of money, and the matter is nearly always squared. 
If the parents should be obstinate, the husband can claim the protection 
of the law, which legalise the marriage even without the consent of the 
parents, if the presents have been given and the customary forms gone 
through by the couple. In a regular case of courting the parents of the 
man send two go-betweens to those of the girl, in order to obtain their 
consent. An unfavourable reception of these messengers settles the 
affair once for all, and no second attempt is made, If the parents answer 
that they will consult their daughter’s inclinations, the visits are twice 
repeated, and the betrothal is at once pronounced. The bridegroom then 
brings the bride his presents, which, according to her cireumstances, con- 
sist of more or less costly langutis, silk scarfs, gold or silver vessels, 
cakes, fruit, areca-nuts, and betel-leaves, All this is placed in a boat, 
and carried about the river in procession, with a musical accompaniment. 
After the delivery of the presents, at which all the relations of the couple 
appear, the arrangements for the marriage are made and the bride’s 
dowry settled. Some months before marriage the bridegroom is expected 
to build a small house on land belonging to his father-in-law, and live 
there, before he is allowed to bear his young wife home. The marriage 
is solemnised at the house of the parents of the bride, with music, acting, 
and other festivities, which at times last several days. ‘The ceremony is 
generally a civil act, and Talapoins are but seldom invited to say a few 
prayers and sprinkle the young couple with purifying water. Polygamy is 
allowed in Siam, but ath the woman with whom the above-mentioned 
betrothal takes place is the legitimate wife and mistress of the house. 
She, with her children, is also her husband’s sole heiress. Concubines 
and their children have only a claim to what the husband may give them 
during his life. 

Marriages are generally happy, although there is no lack of divorces, 
especially among the lower classes. Usually, the divorce is claimed by 
the wife, and as the law greatly favours her, the husband is nearly always 
forced to yield. On a divorce the wife receives her dowry back, and the 
parents divide the children between them. The mother has the first, 
third, &c., the father the second, fourth, &e. If there be only one child, 
it belongs to the mother. Divorces are rarely the result of ill treatment 
of a wife by her husband, but of female jealousy. On the contrary, 
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wives are remarkably well treated by their husbands, occupy an honoured 
ition in the household, and go about in great liberty abroad, without 
laine watched by their husbands. Blood relationship prevents marriage 
only when it is in the first degree, but kings and princes can marry their 
sisters and daughters. A man who has bought his wife can sell her 
again, though not if she has brought him a dower. He can also sell her 
if he is indebted, and the liabilities were incurred with her consent. 
Parents have absolute control over their children until the latter have 
set up their own housekeepihg'and are independent. They can punish, 
chain, and sell them as slaves. The latter very often occurs, when in- 
debted parents wish to discharge their pressing debts, and hence a ‘large 
family is regarded as wealth in Siam. In spite of all this, the Siamese 
seuletion remains almost stationary, and has scarce increased one-tenth 
in the last two hundred years. Polygamy, slavery, and the celibacy of 
the priests, whose number exceeds one hundred thousand, are the chief 
cause of this. Slavery is widespread in Siam, and Pallegoix estimates 
the number of slaves as one-fourth of the population. 

The dwellings of the Siamese vary enormously, according to the rank 
and fortunes of their owners. While the pagodas and palaces of the king 
are so rich, costly, and dazzling, the huts of the lower classes are most 
wretched. The latter consist almost entirely of plaited bamboo, are 
covered with a roof of leaves, and owing to the marshy soil and annual 
overflows, are built on piles. Furniture is almost unknown in Siam ; 
only the king and the nobles, who have recently come into contact with 
Europeans, possess any. The entire internal arrangement of an ordinary 
Siamese house consist of a few raised hurdles serving the purpose of beds, 
while the bed-clothes are represented by a single mat, or a buffalo-hide. 
A transportable hearth of clay, earthen vessels for boiling and eating, 
and a few trade or garden-tools, are the entire visible equipment of a 
Siamese household, to which we must add the never-failing betel-box, 
and one or two spittoons. Such a hut generally contains but one room, 
which the family inhabit in common, and even if partitions are put up, 
their plaiting is so coarse that they are as transparent as the rest of the 
house. The houses of richer people are built of boards, but also rest on 
piles, and are two stories high. The lower one is never occupied, but is 
only used as a store-room : the upper one is divided into three or four 
rooms. As these, however, are not sufficient for the numerous concubines, 
children, and slaves of the rich, an opulent family generally inhabit three 
or four houses. The rooms may always be called empty, still you find 
in them handsomely-carved beds, finely-woven mats, carpets, curtains, 
eushions, and small Chinese tables, on which to lay fruit and things of 
that sort. Cups and saucers of Chinese porcelain, silver and gold vases, 
spittoons and betel-boxes, and at times European articles de luxe, clocks 
and ornaments, may be found in larger or smaller quantities, according 
to the position of the family. In one house, indeed, a traveller noticed a 
stereoscopic machine, made of silver, and richly inlaid with mother-o’- 
ate All the houses are remarkably clean, and living in them is com- 

ortable, in spite of their simple furniture. From the outside, however, 
they produce no very agreeable effect. No other consideration but that 
of utility can be noticed in the architecture of these houses. Some have 
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adopted the Chinese curved roof, but the majority have only straight 
lines. As the boards and beams are not painted, the exterior speedily 
assumes a weatlier-worn appearance. 

A great portion of the population have taken up their abode on the 
water, and in Bangkok and Aguthia there are regular floating towns. 
The houses rest on bamboo-rafts, and are fastened with loose rings to 
piles, so that they can rise and sink with the tide. As Siam is not at all 
over-populated, but, on the contrary, could hold five times as many 
persons, living on the water is not occasioned by necessity, as in China, 
bat through sanitary views. Although the Siamese are so cleanly in their 
houses and persons, the outside is equally dirty. All the rubbish is thrown 
out of the-door, and left for the dogs, crows, and vultures to remove. 
Through the great heat and marshy ground we can, therefore, under- 
stand that dangerous miasmas rise and produce plagues or illnesses, while 
the current of rivers renders any injurious evaporation impossible. Owing 
to the light mode of building, and the combustible material of most 
Siamese houses, fires are very frequent, and often most destructive. This 
danger may be also a motive with many for building on the rivers; apart 
from the neighbourhood of water, the floating houses can at once take 
to flight by loosening the rings from the piles, and the fire is in this way 
isolated. The Siamese law has laid down most peculiar and stringent 
arrangements for the prevention of fires; but, for all that, conflagrations 
at times break out which destroys hundreds of houses. 

The pagodas, with the priests’ houses and the royal and princely 
palaces, are built of stone, and are favourably distinguished from all the 
other buildings, not only by their size, but by their characteristic archi- 
tecture and rich ornamentation. Their lofty towers and spires more 
especially cause Bangkok to have a most imposing appearance. In and 
out of the city there are some thirty large pagodas, and more than five 
times as many smaller ones. The former are royal foundations, the latter 
built by rich individuals, The main glory of the pagodas is the tower, 
which rises from a quadrangular pediment, gradually passes into a 
cylinder with a spherical dome, and often attains a height of three to 
four hundred feet. The tower, however, is separate from the temples, 
where priests and laymen offer up their prayers, and usually serves as the 
shrine of some relic of Buddha. These towers are covered with stucco, 
and countless giants, oreads, and birds’ bodies with human heads, are 
inserted in niehes up to their highest point. The dome is gilt, or covered 
with coloured glass or porcelain, and ornamented with gilt eagles’ wings 
at the top. ‘The temples, or watts, as they are called, are oblong, 
rectangular buildings, of a considerable height, with a pillared portico and 
verandah. The roof is triple, and each point of the six gables is orna- 
mented with a curved and gilt eagle’s wing, which imparts an imposing 
effect to the edifice, which is otherwise without any architectural 
ornaments. The front of the portico is covered from top to bottom with 
glass or porcelain mosaic, and hence appears excessively rich, while the 
other sides of the temple are simply stuccoed. The roof is covered with 
yellow and green glazed tiles. The gates are made of ebony, and are 
very richly earved and gilt: the window-shutters are in the same style. 
‘Two rows of square pillars support the roof inside, and divide into a nave 
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and two aisles. The floor is inlaid with a tessara of polished marble, and 
the walls and roof are dazzling through the quantity of gilding on them. 
The carrer em very delicate and fine, and the subjects of the pictures 
are derived from the religious and political history of the country. There 
are, however, among them many monstrosities and immoral pictures, 
although the Buddhistic faith most strictly forbids the priests, who chiefly 
frequent the temples, having any sensual or immoral thoughts, and in 
Siam a priest who breaks his vow of celibacy is punished in the most 
degrading manner. No por ig found in Siam of the decoration of the 
Chinese and Japanese temples with josses, demigods, altars, flowers, 
lanterns, and other tawdry. The simple beauty of the majestic building, 
which often attains a height of one hundred feet, produces a grand effect 
upon the visitor. Only one statue of Buddha, which, however, is of such 
colossal dimensions that the temple merely appears a roof to it, adorns 
the interior. These Buddhas are regularly represented in a sitting 
posture, with legs bent under them, and gilt all over. The material of 
the statues is copper, in plates half an inch thick, and the interior is filled 
up with clay. The largest of these Buddhas is in the Watt Xetrifon, and 
is the only one in Siam that has a recumbent position. Its length is one 
hundred and thirty-seven feet. No less than six hundred ounces of gold 
were required to gild it. 
In a semicircle round the temples in which the great Buddhas dwell run 
gallery-shaped low buildings, intended for the daily devotions of the 
riests and laymen. These buildings generally contain from sixty to 
eighty Buddha statues, four to five feet in height, and also gilded. They 
are put up in an unbroken series against the back wall, and every priest 
and supplicant selects the one he likes best for his special devotions. The 
priests’ dwellings form a square block of houses. As from two to three 
hundred priests are attached to some temples, who again have from four 
to six hundred servants or scholars, there are often as many as fifty 
lodging-houses, though there is nothing remarkable about them. Gardens 
and parks, with artificial rock-grottoes, in the Chinese style, gold-fish 
ponds, and halls for visiting and prayer, surround the clump of houses. 
All this is again begirt by an outer wall, on which belvideres are built at 
regular distances. From the latter a pretty view is obtained of the river 
or canal flowing past, for the watts are regularly built on the bank of 
such. Buddhism is the established religion in Siam, and the king is the 
spiritual head of it. The priests, usually called by foreigners Talapoins 
(from talapat, a fan, which they always carry before their eyes), and by 
the Siamese phra, or saints, are held in great respect. Even the king 
salutes them, before whom all other subjects must throw themselves on 
their face, but they do not return a salutation. Still, if they commit a 
crime, this does not prevent them being stripped of their gown and 
thrashed with rods most heartily by the king’s orders. Every temple is 
under the supervision of a superior, who superintends the internal ad- 
ministration. He is called the Jan Watt, or Lord of the Temple, and all 
the priests attached to the temple are under his orders. Altogether there 
are in Bangkok ten thousand priests, in the whole of Siam one hundred 
thousand, who all live in the temples. The gown of the priests is yellow, 
probably in imitation of the colour of gold, as the most costly metal with 
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which honour can be paid to Buddha. Over the usual languti they wear 
a cloak, reaching to the calf of the leg, and a scarf. Their head and 
eyebrows are shaved close, and their constant companion is a palm-leaf 
fan, which they hold before their eyes in walking, in order that their eyes 
may not wander over passing objects. . Thcir life duty is utter abstraction 
from the outer world, and consequently the annihilation of all mental 
activity directed to external objects. They must not let themselves be 
diverted from their inner contemplation by worldly things. So Buddha 
wills it, and for this reason He gave them the eye-defending fan. When 
they go out the priests carry an iron pot hung over their shoulder by a 
strap, in which they collect the food which they are obliged to beg for 
their maintenance from house to house. The manner of living among 
the priests is regulated by monastic rules. At daybreals they rise from 
their beds, and inform the populace, by ringing bells and beating drums, 
that they are coming to collect food. Their scholars and servants get the 
boats ready for a start, while the priests are bathing, visiting the temple, 
and saying a few prayers. Then they commence their begging rounds, 
in order to receive their daily bread from the townspeople. Nearly 
always women and children present the offerings, with very low bows, 
and ere long all the pots are filled to the rim with rice, fish, vegetables, 
and cakes. As the rules forbid priests cooking, the gifts are handed to 
them ready for eating. They return to the temple, when the priests pick 
out the nicest things, and give the rest to their servants. When we reflect 
that in Bangkok one hundred thousand priests, with double the number 
of scholars and servants, are fed in this way all the year round, we must 
feel astounded at the voluntary sacrifices made by the Siamese. ‘This is, 
however, explained by the fact that in the eyes of the people any reverence 
and kindness shown to the special servants of Buddha is regarded as a 
most meritorious act, and nearly the whole worship of the laity is restricted 
to this giving. After breakfast the priests go for a stroll, or smoke and 
drink tea and converse together. A few oceupy themselves seientifically, 
but the majority are an ignorant, lazy lot, with no inclination for serious 
employments. At about half-past eleven they take their second meal, as 
they dare not eat anything after mid-day till the next sunrise. ‘The 
number of commandments and prohibitions which the phra have to 
observe is legion, and it does not seem possible but that they must infringe 
one or the other of them. 

All the regulations, however, have the object of destroymg any bodily 
or mental energy, and making the Siamese priest a useless creature. 
Some of the commandments strike the foreigner as strange and —— 
less. Thus, it is a sin to plant flowers or trees, not to fill up @ trench you 
have made, to make a noise with the feet in walking, to sleep on an 
elevated spot, to forge iron, not to be acquainted with the seasons, to 
thrust one’s hand into a cooking-pot, &c. In reeeiving alms the priest 
must not move a feature, neither implore nor thank, nor give any sign of 
pleasure or anger. He is forbidden to take an oath, and signifies an 
affirmative by raising his fan, a negative by dropping it. On the other 
hand, the priests are highly privileged; they are freed from all taxes, 
and can import articles for their use duty free. They make a most ex- 
tensive use of the latter permission, to smuggle every possible thing in 
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their boats for their family and friends. As a rule, they are by no means 
a moral race of men; but the majority of them form the most corrupt, 
idle, and stupid breed in the world. If the present king carries out his 
design of reforming Buddhism, and purifying its service from all unclean 
elements, he will do his state a service that will render him the greatest 
ruler Siam has ever possessed. 

As the priests are the sole representatives of learning in Siam, we can 
easily imagine that mental cultivation in that country stands at no very 
high point. What is done for education dates from the most recent 
period, and emanates from the ‘present king, who is, certainly, the best 
educated man in his country. Paper is not even made in Siam, but im- 
eg from China; and the first printing-office was established by the 

ing eight years ago. Paper is never employed for religious works, but 
in its stead the leaves of a peculiar variety of palm, growing in Northern 
Siam, which are cut into strips two inches broad and fifteen to sixteen 
inches long. The letters are scratched on the strips with sharp metal 
pencils, and then rubbed with a sort of printer’s ink, which fills up the 
cavities, and makes the writing stand out visibly. Twenty to thirty such 
leaves are fastened together at one end, and form a book. The writing 
in these palm-leaf books is performed with great care, and may be re- 
garded as a masterpiece of caligraphy. For reckoning, the Chinese 
board is used, whose invention is said to be four thousand years old. By 
means of this board, which is spread through the whole of the East, 
smaller calculations can be easily made. There are also.in Siam a few 
mathematical books, discussing algebra and the higher art of calculation ; 
but the secretaries of the mandarins and ministers are the only persons 
who at all understand them. Astronomy, or rather astrology, which is 
held in high esteem, is principally taught by the king’s magicians, 
or by individuals who anh os this art to plunder the credulous people. 
The king sent for the magi to India, and they belong to the caste 
of Brahmins. Like the augurs of ancient Rome, these are consulted on 
every important affair of the empire, such as war, peace, inundations, &c. 
If their prophecies come right they are magnificently rewarded, but in 
the contrary event soundly thrashed, so that their position is by no means 
enviable. 

The geographical acquirements of the Siamese are extremely slight. 
They do not even possess maps of their own country, but employ, as a 
topographical auxiliary, peculiar strips of paper, on which the several 
provinces and their probable distances from each other are recorded. 
Only very lately have a few princes and high officials obtained a scanty 


knowledge of the form of the earth’s surface, and the position of countries 


to one another, from European maps. It is not much better with the 
historical knowledge. What the Siamese know of history is only derived 
from their own annals and those of the Chinese and Burmese. Medicine, 
too, stands no higher in Siam than in nearly all Oriental countries—that 
is, the science is full of absurdities, and does not rest on any scientific 
basis. There are in the country two classes of physicians, the royal, 
who receive a salary, and whose office is handed down to their sons, and 
such as practise on their own account. The former have to go through 
an apprenticeship and examination before they receive a diploma and are 
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allowed to perform their duties, and are again subdivided into two classes 
—physicians and surgeons. It is the duty of these official doctors to 
cure persons attached to the court, to follow the army into the field, and 
accompany the princes and high officials in their travels. A man requires 
no preliminary studies in order to become a private medico. A recipe- 
book and a medicine-chest, with the requisite “ gift of the gab,” are suffi- 
cient to set up this class of doctors, whose performances are certainly 
extremely problematical during the first ten years, but may become more 
valuable afterwards through experience. The Siamese, however, know 
how to value their physicians. With them it is “no cure no pay,” and 
this is a great inducement to the apostles of Esculapius to do their utmost, 
though not always with success. The best thing about the prescriptions 
of the Siamese physicians is their harmlessness, and if their medicines 
do not always cure, they at least do no harm. There are two medical 
systems in Siam, which might be called the megalopathic and the micro- 
pathic, as the main distinction between them consists in the amount of 
the doses. The specifics are generally herbs, which are employed in the 
form of tea, pills, decoctions, and essences, although very strange things 
from the animal world are sometimes mixed with them. Pallegoix quotes 
a prescription to cure a peculiar disease, which contains the following 
remarkable substances : “ Take one part of elephant tooth, one part of 
tiger, alligator, and bear’s tooth, one part of vulture, raven, and goose 
bones, one part of buffalo and stag-horn, and one part of sandal-wood. 
Rub these together on a stone with water, drink one-half of it, and 
employ the other half externally by friction.” As tlris prescription is 
ordered by the followers of micropathy, it can at the most produce a 
stomach-ache. Severe diet, restricted to rice-water, and fish dried in the 
sun, douches, and shampooing, play a great part in all cures, and often 
have the best result. That the Siamese, however, are beginning to know 
the value of European physicians is proved by the statistical returns of 
Dr. Bradley, an American missionary-doctor settled in Bangkok since 
1835. According to these, from fifty to sixty patients daily claim his 
help. For some years past there have been three European doctors in 
Bangkok, and it is probable that ere long several more will establish 
themselves there, because their science and mode of curing every year 
gain greater confidence with the people. Vaccination has been intro- 
duced in Siam, though only to a limited extent. A number of children 
still die of small-pox, which, with measles, is the principal disease of 
children. Grown-up persons chiefly suffer from dysentery. This illness, 
however, generally takes a favourable course with the natives, while it is 
more dangerous to Europeans. Intermittent fevers are very frequent, 
but light, while, on the other hand, forest fevers are nearly always 
mortal to Europeans. Luckily, these only happen rarely, and those are 
only attacked by it who incautiously spend the night in the forests. 
Cholera has, since 1820, committed awful ravages in Siam several times, 
and in 1860 carried off thirty thousand persons in Bangkok in a few days. 
The climate of Siam is hot, but not at all insupportable by Europeans. 
In the great plains the winds meet with no impediment, and blow with 
the same regularity as on the sea, which is beneficial to health. The 
mountain and forest regions are very dangerous to Europeans, while the 
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natives have less cause of “Mier A The average temperature of 
F 


Bangkok varies between in April, and 75 deg. in December ; 
the mean = temperature is 81 deg. The highest and lowest tem- 

ae dien amounted, during an interval of eight years, to 
97 lod 54 deg. F. There are only two seasons in Siam, the d 
and the wet. The former begins with the south-west monsoon, which 
sets in in March or April, and ends in October or November, with the 
beginning of the north-east monsoon. During the wet season the over- 
flowings of the Meinam, also, take place. ‘The river begins to rise in 
June, anedioen its banks in August, and gradually rises three to five 
feet above their level. It remains at this height till the beginning of 
November, then it falls again just as gradually, till it regains its usual 
level in December. It is a peculiar fact that the southern portion of the 
Siamese plain, within a radius of forty miles from the sea, is never in- 
undated. Pallegoix ascribes this remarkable physical manifestation to 
the effect of the ebb and flow, but his explanation is a mere hypothesis, 
which requires confirmation. The swelling of the river is certainly con- 
nected with the rainfall in the plains. The masses of water which must 
produce it, however, come from the Chinese mountain ranges, in which 
the Meinam has its source. 

Space will not allow us to exhaust our subject in the present paper : 
we trust, however, that our readers will have found it sufficiently interest- 
ing not to begrudge us the few more pages we propose devoting to it in 
our next issue. 
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